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The Originals of the Great Charter of 
1215 


OUR contemporary manuscripts of King John’s charter of 

15 June 1215, with indications of seals, are known to exist ; 
two in the Cottonian collection at the British Museum, distin- 
guished by the record commissioners as C' and C', and one each 
in the cathedral archives of Salisbury and Lincoln, which we may 
call S and L respectively. 


C' (Brrr. Mus., Corron. Cu. xiii. 31 a) 


This manuscript, much injured by fire, perhaps by water, 
certainly by time, is now for the most part illegible. It is framed 
and kept in a glass case from which the light is excluded. The 
manuscript is written on vellum, the remains of which are 
gummed to another skin for preservation. The original vellum 
is 20} inches long by 14} inches wide, and the manuscript consists 
of eighty-six lines, written parallel with the width of the skin. 
The shapeless remains of a seal are attached by a narrow strip 
of vellum. From the handwriting and from the fact that John’s 
Great Seal was attached to it, we know that this manuscript 
is an original. Of its early history, to be referred to presently, 
there is no direct evidence, but something of this may be gathered 
from the document itself and the circumstances under which 
it came into existence. Of its later history one account says 
that the manuscript was discovered by Sir Robert Cotton at 
his tailor’s, about to be cut up for business purposes. This is 
the story attributed to Paul Colomiés,’ but it'is not quite accurate 
on the face of it, for the charter is said to have had all its appen- 
dages of seals and signatures, whereas it has in fact but one 
seal and no signatures. Colomiés may have reported correctly 


1 Disraeli, Curiosities of Literature, ed. 1881, i. 22. 
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what he heard, but, if so, he was misinformed, for Sir Robert’s 
possession of the manuscript is otherwise accounted for. 

On 10 May 1630 Sir Edward Dering wrote from Dover Castle, 
of which he was lieutenant, to Sir Robert Cotton, promising to 
send him the Magna Carta of 1215. ‘I have here’, he says, 
‘the charter of King John dat’. att Running Meade: by the 
first safe and sure messenger it is yours.’! We know that Sir 
Robert Cotton possessed two specimens and no more of John’s 
charter, namely C' and C". It will be shown that he obtained 
C' from another source, and that therefore C' was the charter 
referred to in Sir Edward Dering’s letter. It may also be noted 
that in the letter the field is called ‘Running Meade’. This 
corresponds more nearly to ‘ Runningmed’, as it is written in 
C', than to ‘Ronimed’, the spelling adopted in C", Sir Roger 
Twysden, in a manuscript note, refers to the charter given by 
Dering to Cotton as having a seal: ‘ Magna Charta, one copy of 
which I myself have seene, under hys seale, in ye hands of S‘ 
Edward Deering who gave it St Rob. Cotton.’ * 

The writer in Archaeologia Cantiana, just cited, accounts for 
the presence of the charter at Dover by the fact that Hubert 
de Burgh was the king’s principal commissioner in settling the 
dispute at Runnymede—that the charter was sealed, as he says, 
on 15 June, 17 John—that fifteen days after, John appointed 
de Burgh constable of Dover Castle—that on the day of the 
execution of the charter John had created de Burgh chief justiciar 
—that de Burgh probably carried the charter with him to Dover 
Castle and deposited it among the archives for security.* Without 
denying that Hubert may have been instrumental in placing 
the charter at Dover Castle, it should be pointed out that in the 
ordinary course the justiciar would have no control over the 
charter. We know that the charter of 1215 was never enrolled ; * 
charters were made to be sent out, and it is natural to suppose 
that this is the copy directed to the Cinque Ports. 

Manuscript C' was injured in the fire at Ashburnham House, 
23 October 1731, but, notwithstanding, remained legible through- 
out except for a few letters. A committee had been appointed 
by the house of commons previously to the fire to view the 
Cottonian library and the public records of the kingdom, and in 
a report dated 9 May 1732° the circumstances of the fire are 
related. It appears that the Speaker, Arthur Onslow, one of 
the Cottonian trustees, immediately after the fire appointed 
a committee of experts to advise what should be done to preserve 


1 Cotton MS. Julius C. iii, fo. 143. 2 Archaeologia Cantiana, ii. 222. 

3 Ibid. i. 52. 

* Introduction to the Rotuli Chartarum, by Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy (Rec. Com.), 
1837, p. ii, n. 5. 5 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 24932. 
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the remains of the manuscripts. This committee, proceeding 
with the dispatch which the occasion demanded, made its report 
five days after the fire. It says that 


there are two originals of the Magna Charta granted by King John, in the 
Cottonian library, from one of which the seal has long since been lost or 
plucked off, and that which has the seal still remaining affixed was greatly 
shrivelled up, the letters being contracted, part of the wax of the seal 
melted, and one or two words quite destroyed, and was so much damaged 
by the fire that there is reason to fear some parts of it will not much 
longer continue legible. 


Thereupon, pursuant to the Speaker’s direction, a transcript 
of the charter was made,' the words or parts of words eaten out 
by the fire, consisting of twenty-seven letters in all, being supplied 
in red letters from the other original (C"). The transcript was 
to remain in the library ‘ad perpetuam rei memoriam’. The 
transcript is endorsed as follows : 


Duo sunt, eodem Exemplo, Autographa Chartae Regis Iohannis (quam 
vocant Magnam) de Libertatibus Angliae, in Bibliotheca Cottoniana 
asservata. Ab altero adhuc pendet sigillum; ab altero pridem ablatum 
est. Horum primum partim corrugavit, partim Sigilli Notas aliquot, 
liquefacta Cera, obscuravit. Incendium, quod 23° die Octobris 1731 Biblio- 
thecae partem unam hausit. Dum igitur Literarum certa manebant 
vestigia, hoc Apographum ab illo descriptum est, verbo tantum uno aut 
altero q4 corruperat Flamma, ex altero Autographorum suppleto, et literis 
rubris exarato manu mea, Davidis Casley, Bibliothecarii Deputati. 

Nos hoc Apographum, partim atramento, partim Literis rubris, ex 
Autographis supradictis exscriptum, cum utroque eorum collatum fuisse 
testamur, et cum iis in omnibus cum Archetypo quodque suo, ad apices 
usque Literarum consentire Subscriptis nominibus confirmamus. Decimo 
octavo die Decembris, 1731. Richardus Bentley, Bibliothecarius Regius ; 
Iohannes Lawton, Custos Recordorum in Curia Receptus Scaccarii et 
Deputatus Camerarius; Geo. Holmes, Deputatus Custodis Recordorum 
in Turri Londinense ; Ja. Stewart, Clericus dicti Johannis Lawton ; Guil. 
Smart, Clericus dicti Johannis Lawton; Guil. Whiston, Unus ex clericis 
supradicti Johannis Lawton. 

Ego hoc apographum partim Atramento partim Literis rubris, ex 
Autographis ex-scriptum, cum utroque eorum per me collatum fuisse. 
Testor Decimo nono die Aprilis, 1733. Ar. Onslow, Comitiorum Rogator. 


A facsimile of manuscript C' was engraved by John Pine 
in 1733. At the foot of the engraving David Casley, deputy 


keeper of the Cottonian library, purports to give the following 
testimony : 


There are two Originals of King John’s Magna Charta of the Liberties 
of England in the Cottonian Library ; both written by the same Hand. 
One of them has the King’s Seal to it; the other now has none; tho 

1 Cotton MS. xiii. 31 b. 
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by the slits in the Parchment it appears to have had three Seals. An 
unfortunate Fire, that happen’d in the said Library the 23 of October 
1731 and destroy’d and damag’d a considerable number of Books, shrivell’d — 
up both sides of the former Magna Charta and melted the Wax of the Seal, 
so that the Impression cannot now be discern’d. However I know it bore 
the Impression of K. John’s Seal before the Fire happen’d.t1 And to 
transmit to Posterity the Writing thereof, this Copy is engraven in y® 
same Form and Hand; having only Nineteen Letters supply’d from ye 
other Original, which are wanting in this by reason of two holes in the 
Parchment. 


The missing letters are then specified, though it will be observed 
that the correct number was twenty-seven. There follows a 
certificate that the engraved copy has been compared with the 
original and agrees therewith except with regard to the missing 
letters which are supplied from the other original. This is signed 
by N. Hardinge, clerk to the house of commons, and the above- 
named John Lawton, George Holmes, and David Casley. 


It is natural that, after the lapse of nearly two hundred years 
since the fire, the condition of the injured manuscript should 
have deteriorated, but whether or no the lapse of time alone 
would be sufficient to reduce the document to its present con- 
dition may be questioned. Whatever attempts at restoration 
were made immediately after the fire, the manuscript was almost 
all legible eighteen months later when the engraving was made. 
There is no record of the date when the charter was gummed 
to another skin, mounted and placed in its present frame; 
perhaps the process may have accelerated the decay. About 
the year 1800, and again between 1824 and 1842, there was 
considerable activity in repairing and restoring the injured 
Cottonian manuscripts.* 

A pamphlet issued by the trustees of the museum about the 
end of the nineteenth century, containing the text of manuscript 
C'', states that C' was then ‘ almost entirely illegible ’. 

Charter C' seems to have been first printed in the edition of 
Rapin’s History of England published in 1732 (i. 293), where it 
is said to be printed from the copy of the learned Mr. Cassley 
[sic], and the missing letters are shown in black-letter type. 
The text is certified by David Cassley [sic] to have been examined 
and compared with the original in the Cottonian library. 

In 1759 Sir William Blackstone published his Great Charter 
and Charter of the Forest, taking his text of the former from 
Pine’s engraving.* In the reissue of the work in 1762 it is said 


1 It is the deputy keeper of the Cottonian library who makes the assertion, not 
Pine the engraver, as stated in a former page of this Review (ante, xxviii. 449). 

* Planta, Catalogue of the Cott. MSS., 1802, p. xiv; Edwards, Lives of the Founders 
of the British Museum (1870), pp. 141, 142. * p. xvii. 
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that the Great Charter ‘is carefully printed from Pine’s engraving 
of the Cottonian original, with which it has been also com- 
pared ’.! In the next page the author tells us that his published 
copy of the charter has been collated with the second Cottonian 
manuscript (C") since his quarto edition was published. From 
this it may be gathered that C“ and not C' was the original with 
which his copy was compared. 

Manuscript C' was examined by the record commissioners 
when selecting the charters to be included in the Statutes of the 
Realm in 1810. They printed the text of John’s charter from the 
manuscript in Lincoln cathedral, of which they also inserted 
an engraved facsimile. They say that 


the various readings marked Ci and Cii are from the two charters of the 
Cotton manuscripts. Ci refers to the charter from which an engraved copy 
was made by Pine and from which the copy in Blackstone’s Charters * 
was printed. It is now secured with a frame and glass and some part of 
the Great Seal remains annexed, but the whole is considerably injured. 


In a later passage the commissioners say that the Lincoln charter 


appears to be of superior authority to either of the two charters of the same 
date preserved in the British Museum. . . . It is observable that several 
words and sentences are inserted in the body of this charter which in both 
the charters preserved in the British Museum are added by way of notes 
for amendment at the bottom of the instrument.* 


The commissioners do not tell us how far C' was then legible, 
but they do not say it was illegible. The ‘ Notes for amendment ’, 
in the shape of additions, to which they refer, are shown in Pine’s 
engraving and also by Professor McKechnie in his Magna Carta.‘ 
The following are the passages as amended, the additions being 
enclosed in brackets, and the reference marks being those shown 
in Pine’s engraving : 

°—QOmnes malae consuetudines de forestis et warennis, et de forestariis 
et warennariis, vicecomitibus et eorum ministris, ripariis et earum custo- 
dibus, statim inquirantur in quolibet comitatu per duodecim milites 
iuratos de eodem comitatu, qui debent eligi per probos homines eiusdem 
comitatus, et infra quadraginta dies post inquisitionem factam penitus, 
ita quod numquam revocentur, deleantur [per eosdem, ita quod nos hoc 
sciamus prius, vel iusticiarius noster, si in Anglia non fuerimus] (c. 48). 

—° Eundem autem respectum habebimus,5 [et eodem modo de iusticia 
exhibenda] de forestis deafforestandis [vel remansuris forestis], quas 
Henricus pater noster vel Ricardus frater noster afforestaverunt . . . (c. 53). 

= Si nos disseisivimus vel elongavimus Walenses de terris vel liberta- 


' Blackstone, Law Tracts, u. xxviii. ® 4to edition, pp. 10-24. 
* Statutes of the Realm, t. vii, xxix. 

* ed. 1914, pp. 166, n. 1; 438, n. 4; 450, n. 2; 456, n.; 465, n. 2. 

5 That is, for the term commonly allowed to crusaders. , 
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tibus vel rebus aliis, sine legali iudicio parium suorum, [in Anglia vel in 
wae eis statim reddantur . . . (c. 56). 

-, Cum autem pro Deo, et ad emendacionem regni nostri, et ad melius 
sopiendum discordiam inter nos et barones nostros ortam, haec omnia 
predicta concesserimus, volentes ea integra et firma stabilitate [in per- 
petuum] gaudere .. . (c. 61). 


With regard to all four additions it will be observed that there 
is no indication of a scribal error, such as that the omitted words 
are obviously required by the context or that the transcriber’s 
eye has wandered from one clause to another ending in the same 
word. Consideration will also be given to the fact that this is 
a royal charter, and one would expect the most skilful scribes 
to be employed in its engrossment. If a distinction is to be 
drawn, though it may be unnecessary for the present purpose, 
it will be in favour of the first two of the four additions being 
the consequence of an oversight, not of the scribe, but of the 
parties to the transaction. 

Until Dr. McKechnie’s Magna Carta appeared, the best 
account of the charter was that contained in Richard Thomson’s 
Historical Essay on Magna Charta (1829). Thomson? points out 
that the words omitted and added for insertion at the foot of C' 
may probably be a proof of the superior antiquity of that copy, 
and this is confirmed by Dr. McKechnie.? 

To sum up the eventful career of this manuscript. In its 
first year, as it seems, it was lodged at Dover Castle. In 1630 
the lieutenant of the castle and official custodian of the charter 
made a present of it to an eminent collector of manuscripts. 
Had it reached Sir Robert Cotton’s hands a few months earlier 
it would have formed part of his library at the time it was seized 
by the state, and perhaps, being restored to the muniment-room 
at Dover Castle, it would have been bartered away to one of the 
“consumers of parchment who supplied their needs by a small 
bribe to the porter’.® It escaped that fate, and upon the 
restoration of Cotton’s library after his death the manuscript 
was added to the Cottonian collection. 

In 1650 the library was removed from Connington, the 
home of the Cottons, to Stratton, a hamlet in the parish of 
Biggleswade, where it was preserved from plunder by Bromsal, 
the high sheriff of the county.’ It was at Cotton House, West- 
minster, in 1700, where an act (12 & 13 William III, c. 7) was 
passed for vesting it in trustees for the use of the public. The 
library was removed to Essex House, in the Strand, in 1712, and 
thence to Ashburnham House, Westminster, in 1731. In October 

p. 422, 2 pp. 169, 170. 
3 Archaeologia Cantiana, ix. 54. 
* Stukeley, /tinerarium Curiosum, ed. 1724, p. 74; Lysons, Magna Britannia, i. 57. 
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of the same year many of the manuscripts were destroyed by 
fire, and charter C' was shrivelled up and rendered partly illegible. 
After the fire the remains of the library were removed to a 
dormitory lately built for the scholars of Westminster School. 
Upon the foundation of the British Museum under the act 
26 George II, c. 22, passed in 1753, the Cottonian collection was 
placed in the care of the trustees of the museum, and there 
the manuscript has remained down to the present time. 


Ci (Brrr. Mus., Corron. Auaustvs, ii. 106) 

This manuscript, a photographic reproduction of which 
has been published by the trustees of the British Museum, is 
the one selected by Dr. McKechnie for his text... Except the 
spelling and contractions and unimportant transpositions of 
some words, the text is identical with that of C'. The additions 
with the reference marks °— and —° (see above) appear at the 
foot of C', but those marked + and .-. are in the main body of the 
text. The manuscript, which is legible throughout, is written 
on a skin of vellum 20 inches long by 13 inches wide, now gummed 
to another skin for preservation. It consists of fifty-two lines 
written parallel with the length of the skin and differing in this 
respect from C'. There is no seal, but there are three slits at the 
foot, the largest of which, in the centre of the vellum, was appa- 
rently intended for a seal. With regard to the other two some 
observations will be made later. 

We learn from the pamphlet already referred to, issued by 
the trustees of the museum, that a memorandum on the back 
of this charter, now obliterated, showed the source from which 
it was derived. The memorandum was as follows: ‘ Venerabili 
et digno Viro Roberto Cotton, militi, hoc antiquum presentat 
scriptum Humphredus Wyems, primo Januarii, 1628.2 Who 
Wyems was, and where he obtained the charter, is not known 
to the present writer. 

Thomas Smith, in the preface to his Catalogue of the Cottonian 
manuscripts (1696), says that he remembers to have seen and 
handled an original charter of King John in which the laws 
and liberties of England are established, secured by the seals of 
the barons who were present, given by Sir Edward Dering to 
Sir Robert Cotton in token of the respect and affection which 
he bore to him, A. D. 1630, but which, he knows not by what 
fraud, has been made away with. James Tyrrell, in his General 
History of England,’ quotes the text of John’s charter from 
Matthew Paris, having collated it with two originals, one in the 
Cottonian library, the other at Salisbury cathedral.* At the ends 


1 Magna Carta, p. 185, n. * Vol. ii (1700), appendix. 
3 The collation is not exact. 5 
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of the originals, he says, are apertures where labels to which 
seals were affixed were put, but which at some time have been 
torn away. He adds, with reference to the Cottonian charter, 
that the original, having lain hid in the library for the last age, 
was accidentally discovered by Mr. George Holmes, deputy 
keeper of the records in the Tower, and is extant in the library 
‘sub Effig. Augusti, A, 2, f. penult.” At the bottom of the 
manuscript, he says, are found certain words, and then he quotes 
the first two of the four additions mentioned above in connexion 
with manuscripts C' and C*. 

The charter referred to by Tyrrell as having lain hid is clearly 
identical with our C". It is not so easy to identify that described 
by Thomas Smith. His memory must have deceived him, for 
the charter given by Dering to Cotton was certainly not secured 
by the seals of the barons, and it is most unlikely that any copy 
of the charter was so sealed. It seems probable that the same 
missing charter, that is C', was referred to by Smith and Tyrell. 

As already stated, manuscript C" was resorted to, to supply 
the letters obliterated by fire in C'.. Rapin?! says that both the 
Cottonian charters (C' and C") ‘ were visibly writ by the same 
hand. That which hath no seal has two slits at the bottom, 
from which, without question, hung two seals’. If Rapin is 
right, and there were only two slits in 1732, the third, which is 
now shown in the reproduction, must have been made since. 
But Rapin was mistaken, for Casley, in the notes at the foot of 
the engraving,” tells us that by the slits in the parchment (of 
C") it appears to have had three seals. Blackstone * speaks of 
three slits, ‘one, larger than the rest, in the middle, and two 
smaller, on one side of it’. The label attached to the manuscript 
by the museum authorities refers to one slit only. 

The report of the house of commons committee in 17324 
refers to the two Cottonian charters as originals, from one of 
which (C") ‘ the seal has long since been lost or plucked off ’. 

The report of the record commissioners of 1810 refers to C' 
as ‘a charter bound up with other original instruments in a large 
volume, Augustus IT, no. 106 in the volume’. At a later period 
the manuscript was removed from the volume and placed 
separately in a frame under glass, in which position it now 
remains, shaded from the light. 


S (MANUSCRIPT IN THE ARCHIVES OF SALISBURY CATHEDRAL) 

So far as appears, this manuscript was placed with the 
cathedral archives at the time of the granting of the charter. 
It has not been printed separately, but it was collated by Tyrrell 


‘ History of England, ed. 1732, i. 293. ®? See p. 324, above. 
* Law Tracts (1762), 1. xxix. * See p. 323, above. 
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in 1700 with the copy in Matthew Paris and our manuscript 
cit 

Early in the eighteenth century S was missing, and the 
suggestion was made that Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Salisbury 
from 1689 to 1715, had borrowed and not returned it. The bishop 
was the lawful possessor of the ‘ Articles of the Barons’, to which 
the Great Seal was attached, and this may have given rise to 
the notion that the charter was in his possession. Twice in the 
History of his own Time he refers to his ownership of the ‘ Articles’, 
which he believed to be the original charter. He says the docu- 
ment was given to him by Colonel Lee, son of the executor of 
Warner, bishop of Rochester, who removed it from Lambeth 
Palace, with the authority of Archbishop Laud. ‘So’, says 
Burnet, ‘it is now in my hands and came very fairly to me.’ 
Again, he says: ‘The original of King John’s Magna Charta, 
with his great seal to it, was then given to me by a gentleman 
that found it among his father’s papers.’* Bishop Burnet was 
vindicated (if vindication was necessary) by the discovery of 
charter S amongst the manuscripts at Salisbury about the year 
1814.* Sir William Blackstone had inquired for it without success 
when editing The Great Charter in 1759, and the record commis- 
sioners had failed to discover it in 1806. 

Manuscript § is carefully written in a contemporary hand, 
on a skin of vellum 17} inches long by 14 inches wide. It consists 
of seventy-six lines written parallel with the width of the skin. 
The additions which have been noted as made at the foot of 
manuscript C'* are embodied in the text of the Salisbury 
charter. The charter has no fold at the bottom, nor does it 
appear that there ever was one. A seal seems to have been 
attached formerly, by a cord passing through two eyelet holes 
pierced in the centre of the lower margin of the vellum. The 
seal has been removed by two incisions reaching from the foot 


of the vellum to the holes, so that the seal with its cord could 
be detached entire. 


L (Manuscrirt IN THE ARCHIVES OF LincoLN CATHEDRAL) 


This, like the Salisbury charter, has probably remained in 
its present keeping since the year 1215. We have seen thai it 
was selected by the record commissioners for publication in 1810, 
on the ground that it was ‘ of superior authority’ to the two 
charters at the British Museum. An engraved facsimile of L, 
with the Latin text showing the variations from C' and C and 
from the copy in the Red Book of the Exchequer, are in the first. 

* See p. 327, above. ® History of his own Time, i. 32, 812. 


* Dodsworth, Historical Account of Salisbury Cathedral, p. 202, n. 
* pp. 325, 326, 
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volume of the Statutes of the Realm and in Rymer’s Foedera.' 
The existence of this charter seems to have been unknown or 
forgotten until it was brought to light by the record commissioners. 
No reference to it is to be found, so far as the present writer is 
aware, in any publication before the nineteenth century. In 
1837 Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy thought that the Lincoln manu- 
script was not contemporary with the date of the charter, and 
declared that no contemporary copy of John’s Magna Carta 
had been found, overlooking the fact that there was one copy 
in existence with the remains of the Great Seal attached.* The 
manuscript is carefully written and, according to the opinion 
generally received, in a contemporary hand. It is written in 
fifty-four lines on a skin of vellum 18} inches long by 17} inches 
wide, the lines being parallel with the length of the skin. There 
are three eyelet holes, arranged in the form of a pyramid, piercing 
through both thicknesses of the fold, and intended for the 
insertion of a cord to which the seal was probably attached. 
The engraver of the facsimile has omitted to depict these holes. 
There are no incisions in the fold of the charter by which the seal 
and its cord could have been removed intact, so that to detach 
the seal the cord must have been cut. 


The following observations are suggested by a comparison of the four 


manuscripts: The texts of C!, C!', and L are more correct than that of 8, 
which contains some obvious clerical errors. In the thirty-sixth line of 
manuscript § (c. 35) we find ‘ una cervisie’ as compared with ‘ una men- 
sura cervisie ’ in the other three manuscripts. In line 59 (c. 57) the words 
* vel elongatus ’ are omitted from 8, but appear in the other three manu- 
scripts. In line 73 (c. 62) the words ‘ Domini Henrici Dublinensis Archi- 
episcopi’ are omitted from 8 but appear in the other three manuscripts. 
In the spelling of words and the order in which they are placed C' and C" 
correspond more nearly with one another than with either of the other 
two manuscripts, but there are more points of agreement in this respect 
between C! and C" and L than between C! and C" and 8. One peculiarity 
of the scribe of 8 is that he prefers to use the future indicative when the 
other three manuscripts have the present subjunctive, e. g. lines 33 and 
34 (c. 30), ‘capiet’ for ‘ capiat ’ (twice) ; line 51 (c. 52), ‘ fiet’ for ‘ fiat’ ; 
line 57 (c. 55), ‘ substituentur’ for ‘ substituantur’; line 65 (c. 61), 
“accedent ’ for ‘ accedant’; in this last case L agrees with 8. The chief 
variations between C! and C" are these: In C! the additions marked 
= and .*. are at the foot of the document, while they are embodied in the 
main text of C™. In three instances words are transposed. For the 
“Andream Petrum 1 Gyonem ’ of C! (line 54, c. 50) we have ‘ Petrum et 
Gionem et Andream’ in C" (line 33). In this instance the other two 
manuscripts agree with C!. For the ‘ gaudere in perpetuum ’ of C' (line 70, 
c. 61) we have ‘ in perpetuum gaudere ’ in C" (line 42). For the Septimo 
ed. 1816, i. 131. 
? Introduction to Rotuli Chartarum (Rec. Com.), p. ii, n. 5. 
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decimo’ of C! (line 85, c. 63) we have ‘ Decimo septimo’ in C"! (line 51). 
In this instance, also, the other two manuscripts agree with C!. The 
writer of C! almost invariably uses the sign 1, while the writer of C'! more 
frequently writes ‘et’. The additions marked °— and —° at the foot 
of both manuscripts (though not distinguished by those marks in C") 
prove C! and C"! to be nearly connected. 


According to the chroniclers many copies of John’s charter 
under the Great Seal were issued. In the Annals of Dunstable 
it is said that the charter was deposited by each of the bishops 
in a place of safety.’ This surely implies that the copies deposited 
were authenticated by the Great Seal. Ralph de Coggeshall 
says definitely that a copy under the royal seal was issued to 
each county.2, We know that immediately after sealing the 
charter, John issued writs to the sheriffs commanding them, 
amongst other things, to cause it to be read publicly throughout 
their bailiwicks.* Dr. Poole finds it difficult to believe that the 
charter was actually read aloud in Latin in the county court,* 
but the language of the writ is plain: ‘ quam etiam legi publice 
precepimus per totam ballivam vestram.’ To read out the 
charter in Latin would occupy about half an hour. Whether 
it were read in Latin, in French, or in English, would make no 
great difference, for the terms of the charter, so communicated, 
would be unintelligible in any language to those unlearned in 
the law, that is, to all but the few who would be already informed 
of its contents. But the existence of the charter would be made 
known by the reading of it, and those who were interested would 
be put upon inquiry. 

It has been supposed that the letters testimonial mentioned 
in the sixty-second chapter of the charter were intended for the 
sheriffs,> but this seems doubtful. The forty-ninth of the ‘ Articles 
of the Barons’ provides that the king will make the twenty-five 
barons secure by the charters of the archbishops, the bishops, 
and the legate, that he will procure nothing from the pope by 
which any of the compacts thereby made can be revoked or 
diminished, and that if he shall procure any such thing it shall 
be considered null and void and that he will not make use of it. 
This bargain between the king and the barons, for the king had 
sealed the ‘ Articles’, could not bind the bishops and the legate 
who were no parties to it, and a modified provision appears in 
the charter. By the sixty-first chapter (at the end) the king 
promises that he will procure nothing from any one, by himself 
or by another, whereby any part of those concessions and liberties 


1 Annales Monastici (Rolls Series), iii. 43. 
? Chronicon Anglicanum (Rolls Series), p. 172. 

® Writ 19 June 1215, Foedera (ed. 1816), i. 134. 

* Ante, xxviii. 450. 5 McKechnie, pp. 41, 42. 
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shall be revoked or diminished ; and that if any such thing shall 
have been procured, it shall be null and void and he will make 
no use of it by himself or by another. This will, if the charter 
is adhered to, prevent the king from applying to the pope to 
annul the charter, but it will not prevent the ecclesiastical 
authorities from doing so. The sixty-second chapter recites 
that the king has pardoned to every one the ill will, hatred, 
and bitterness that have arisen and trespasses occasioned by 
the quarrel, and on this head has caused to be made for them 
letters testimonial of the archbishops, the bishops, and the legate 
as touching that security and the concessions aforesaid. By the 
letters the ecclesiastics certify that they have inspected the 
charter, which they quote at length : 


et ne huic forme predicte aliquid possit addi vel ab eadem aliquid possit 
subtrahi vel minui, huic scripto sigilla nostra apposuimus.! 


The letters testimonial are an admission by the bishops. and the 
legate that the terms of the charter cannot be altered, but they 
do not fetter the pope’s action. They are an admission which the 
barons may be glad to have in default of obtaining the precise 
terms promised by the ‘ Articles ’, but they are not intended to be 
a means of promulgating the charter. It is not necessary to 
suppose that more than one copy of the letters was sealed. There 
is no provision for letters testimonial in the charters of 1216, 
1217, and 1225. Looking back we find Roger of Wendover stating 
with regard to Henry I’s charter of liberties that 


Factae sunt tot chartae quot sunt comitatus in Anglia, et, rege iubente, 
positae in abbatiis singulorum comitatuum ad monumentum.? 


On the reissue of the charter in 1217, copies were sent to the 
sheriffs with writs directing it to be published and enforced. 
The statute Confirmatio Chartarum (25 Edward I) directs that the 
Charter of Liberties and Charter of the Forest 


soient envieez a noz justices, ausi bien de la forest, sicume as autres, 
e a touz les viscountes des counteez, e a toutz nos autres ministres, e a 
toutes noz cyteez par my la terre, ensemblement ove nos brefs, en les 
quieux serra countenu k’il facent les avauntdites chartres puplier, e ke il 
facent dire au pueple ke nous les avuns graunties de tenir les en toutz 
leur pointz. 


The sheriffs needed no further authority for publishing the 
charter than the writs directed to them. 

The reason given by the record commissioners to prove that 
manuscript L is of superior authority to C' and C" is not con- 
vincing. The commissioners say (as if to prove the superiority) 


1 McKechnie, p. 478, n. 
® Rogeri de Wendover Flores Historiarum, ii. 164. 
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that words and sentences inserted in the body of L are added 
by way of notes for amendment at the bottom of C' and Cit 
If the additions at the foot of C' and C' had not been embodied 
in L, the question which was of superior authority might have 
arisen. But if the contents of the three documents are practically 
identical, and all three are verified by the Great Seal, they are 
all of equal authority. The variations in the spelling and con- 
traction and transposition of words in the three manuscripts are 
immaterial to the sense of the contents. If one of them were 
ill-spelt it would be a matter for comment, but would have no 
bearing on the point of authority. The question of priority is 
another matter. The first of the three to receive the Great Seal 
was of authority before the others came into existence. 

In picturing the course of procedure in the preparation and 
execution of the charter at Runnymede, the urgency of the matter 
must be borne in mind. The barons would admit of no delay ; 
they would give John no time to change his mind. It is estimated 
that the writing of the charter would occupy not less thana day,” and 
the barons would not consent to delay. They had already required 
the Great Seal to be affixed to their ‘ Articles’. They now insisted 
that an engrossment of the charter with visible alterations should 
be sealed. The sealing of the ‘ Articles’ signified a general accept- 
ance of terms which were afterwards elaborated and conclusively 
fixed by the sealing of the charter. When the seal was attached 
to the altered engrossment of the charter the barons were secure, 
and could afford to wait for the re-engrossment of duplicates, if 
these were necessary. 

Professor Stenton informs me with regard to the practice of 
making additions to writs and charters, that William II and 
Henry I often insert a postscript after the attestations, but 
by the time of Henry II this has become very unusual. With 
regard to Richard I and John, hardly any work has yet been 
done on the diplomatic of the charters, and it is therefore im- 
possible to express an opinion as to the general custom of making 
additions ; but Magna Carta stands apart, as the longest docu- 
ment issued in the king’s name since the Conquest, and one 
written out under circumstances of special urgency. It can 


1 See p. 325, above. 

* An experienced law stationer tells me that a careful writer would engross on 
parchment ‘in old engrossing hand’ about five folios of seventy-two words in an 
hour. This isin English. The Latin text of John’s charter contains about forty-eight 
folios. Bearing in mind that there would be more long words in a Latin than in an 
English text, and, on the other hand, that the Latin text is abbreviated, whereas all 
words are written at length in English, and, further, that a medieval scribe was more 
accustomed to write in medieval hand than is a modern scribe in old engrossing hand, 
I reckon that the Great Charter may have been engrossed at the rate of six folios 
an hour, and, if so, it took eight hours to complete. 
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safely be said that while postscript clauses are undoubtedly 
exceptional, they are explained by the exceptional circumstances 
in this instance. 

The fact that the charter was prepared in haste may account 
for the sealing of a copy with alterations, and this suggests that 
the altered copy may have been an early one, and that copies with 
no visible alterations, but including additions in the body of the 
text, were prepared at a later date when there was less reason for 
expedition. 

If the above assumptions are correct, manuscripts S and L 
are two of the later issue. They bear no marks of haste, and 
there is confirmatory evidence in the fact that the passages 
shown as additions in C' and C are embodied in the text of 
S and L. Evidence that S and L once had seals has already 
been adduced. The seals were attached by cords passed through 
eyelet holes and not, as in the case of C', by a thong of vellum 
through a slit. This is perhaps an indication that S and L were 
not sealed at the same time as C'. 


Of the two Cottonian charters C! was certainly sealed; that C! was 
sealed is not so certain. It has been noted above that there are three slits 
in the vellum at the foot of C''. These can only be studied in the photo- 
graphic reproduction of the charter because the original has been mounted 


and framed and the slits are covered by the mount. The slits are of 
unequal sizes. The largest, 14 inches in length, is equidistant from the 
side margins of the vellum, in the place where we should expect to find 
a seal. The other two, § of an inch and ;% of an inch in length, respec- 
tively, are at unequal distances to the right of the first and, roughly, 
in a horizontal line with it. They have never been satisfactorily accounted 
for. It appears to have been suggested that these three slits were for seals 
of the barons,! but was any royal charter ever signed by the grantees ? 
Besides, three barons cannot have constituted themselves representatives 
of the whole kingdom. It was contemplated that the barons should 
be bound by another method ; witness the protest of the prelates that the 
barons had refused to perform their undertaking to bind themselves by 
a charter to be faithful to the king.? The alternative suggestion must be 
that the two smaller slits owe their existence to accident or mischief. 
If they are made for seals they are not the work of a skilled hand. From 
their appearance they might rather be taken for the work of John’s own 
hand—stabs with a knife or a dagger—the visible evidence of his fury 
against the barons. In the absence of evidence to support such a supposi- 
tion we can only say that the appearance of the slits betokens an irregular 
cause of existence. The centre slit is only ;4, of an inch from the lower edge 
of the vellum, and much too near to allow us to suppose that this was 
the original condition of the charter. The danger of fastening a seal by 
a slit so near the edge is obvious. It seems certain that originally there 


* Thomson, Hist. Essay on Magna Charta, p. 274, 425. 
* McKechnie, p. 497. 
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was a fold at the foot of the charter. The slit pierced both thicknesses of 
the fold and was intended to secure the thong which passed through both 
slits and held the seal, if there was one. It is clear that the seal was 
not detached by cutting the skin on which the charter is written (as was 
done in the case of the Salisbury charter) because the slit in what was 
the under portion of the fold remains intact. If the person who cut off 
the fold had wished to detach the seal, he would have cut the underside of 
the fold above the slit, whereas he actually cut 3; of an inch below it. From 
this fact it may be concluded that there was no seal at the time the fold 
was cut off. It is still possible that the seal was removed by cutting the 
thong at an earlier date. The slit in the original, which for the reason 
given above is at present invisible, might indicate by its condition whether 
a thong has been attached. 

There is probable evidence, however, in the written contents of the 
charter that it never was sealed. We know that C! was sealed and that 
both charters had additions at the foot with reference marks in C! to the 
places in the text to which the additions belonged. It is improbable that 
two charters with visible alterations would receive the Great Seal. It was 
a matter of urgency that one should be sealed ; that done, there was time 
for re-engrossment. 

The question why C! was chosen to receive the seal, and not C", is 
not a very important one, but an answer may be found in the fact that 
C! was considered the more complete document. The references to the 
additions at the foot are glearer in C! than in C", if Pine’s engraving can be 
trusted. If the two smaller slits in C" are contemporary with the date 
of the charter, that may have been a reason for discarding this engross- 
ment. It may be C! was preferred merely for the reason that it was 
engrossed parallel with the width, whereas the manuscript lines of Cl" 
are parallel with the length, of the skin. 

Possibly our sealed manuscript C', if it stood for a time as the original 
charter, was considered to be superseded by a more correct engrossment 
which was sealed later. This possibility was perhaps in the mind of the 
record commissioners when they chose the text of the Lincoln charter 
for publication in 1810. They do not say that text is the earliest, but that 
it is of superior authority. If, however, the Lincoln charter, or one like 
it, superseded C', it was of no greater authority and was itself superseded 
seventeen months later by the first charter of Henry III. C' may have had 
a short reign, but while it lasted the charter was as binding on the king 
as any of its successors. 


The arrangement and numbering of the sections or chapters 
of John’s charter adopted by modern writers seems to have 
originated with Blackstone. Tyrrell,’ following the text of 
Matthew Paris,? and Rapin,® following that of the Cottonian 
MSS. C' and C, differ from each other and from the modern 
plan. In his preface to the charter Blackstone says: ‘ The 

Gen. Hist. of England, u1, pt. ii, app., p. 9. 


® Chronica Maiora (ed. Luard, Rolls Series, no. 57), ii. 589. > Hist. Eng. i. 285. 
* Law Tracts, u..xxix, n.; andsee Blackstone, The Great Charter (1759), Intro., xvi. 
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common arabic cyphers mark the sections of the charter itself 
in numerical order ’, and his sections will be found to correspond 
as far as possible with those of Matthew Paris’s version. The 
correspondence cannot be complete, for Paris has endeavoured 
to combine Henry III’s charter of 1225 with that of John and 
has attached John’s name to the forest charter of that year, 
besides omitting several clauses from the charter of 1215.1 
Disregarding the sections introduced by Matthew Paris from 
the charter of 1225, the first forty-three sections of Blackstone’s 
version correspond with those of Matthew Paris.” 
Joun C. Fox. 


1 See Chronica Maiora, pp. xxxiii-xxxvi, 589-604. 

2 It seems certain that John dispatched a duplicate of the charter to Rome, as the 
grant was annulled by the pope in August 1215. In reply to a recent inquiry of the 
librarian of the Vatican whether the charter was amongst the archives, the writer 
received the following reply: ‘Chartam libertatis a Iohanne Anglorum rege a. 1215 
datam in Archivo Vaticano frustra inquisivimus: quod expectandum erat. Eam 
namque profecto reperissent ante nos viri docti Angli qui per tot annos documenta 
ad res Anglicas pertinentia diligenter exploraverunt in usum Officii a publicis memoriis 
nuncupati.’ 

More recently, the writer received the following extract from a friend who, unfor- 
tunately, cannot remember from what source it was obtained: ‘In 1245 a tire broke 
out in the Pope’s palace and destroyed the chamber in which the principal deed of 
the Magna Charta was kept.’ 


| 


The Cornish and Welsh Pirates in the 
Reign of Ehzabeth 


HE Elizabethan age witnessed a curious phase in the history of 
piracy. The undertakings off the western coast became purely 
commercial. The sea voyages of the pirates were very brief, but 
produced a safe profit. There was neither excitement nor cruelty. 
The characteristic of the English pirates was a caution occasionally 
disturbed by avarice. Their success would have been much more 
prolonged had the capitalist landowners who financed them not 
proved themselves such imprudent investors. An elaborate 
system of piracy was carried on intermittently during the whole 
of the reign. Arrangements between the gentry, the local officials, 
and the pirates ensured the safety in normal times of this organ- 
ized traffic. Different companies often sailed together and divided 
the spoil of the trade routes, while the landowners who supported 
them were allied from Kerry to Dorset. A few of their havens— 
one in Dorset, one in Cornwall, three or four in Ireland, and 
one or two in Wales—were immune from sudden attack. They 
were nearly always privately owned, some of them were never 
used for legitimate traffic, and they were all more or less secret. 
No search was ever successful. In Cornwall and Wales it was 
impossible to muster such forces as the Crown controlled without 
arousing suspicion. No pirate captain was ever taken while 
unlading a cargo in secrecy, and it was above all the secure 
possession of these harbours that made the traffic successful. 
There were many reasons likely to induce the gentry to take 
a share in this piracy—the safe profits, the slight risks, and the 
opportunity for obtaining a valuable return from the possession 
of foreshore and coves which were otherwise useless. The cargoes 
alone were often worth £1,000,) and the receiver of course made 
the bulk of the profit. It seems that in Cornwall the pirate 
obtained one-fifth of the value,? the receiver taking the risks of 
1 The more normal figures for coasting traffic varied between £150 and £400 (Acts 
of the Privy Council, xix. 367). The value of ship and cargo might rise to £4,000 or 
£5,000 (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., Addenda, 1580-1625, p. 230, and Acts of the Privy 
Council, xxvi. 204). In 1592 four barques on a voyage from Bristol to Carmarthen 
were despoiled of silks, velvets, and wines to the value of £10,000 (Acts of the Privy 
Council, xxiii. 208). 2 Acts of the Privy Council, xxvi. 112. 
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disposal. The absence of any very great reward was compensated 
for by the regularity of the captures, for the normal limits of 
action were the Isle of Man? and Belle Isle.2 Sometimes ships 
were boarded at night, but this occurred chiefly in Falmouth 
Harbour,* where the ships often lay near the mouth of the river 
some miles from Penrhyn. The most lucrative form of piracy 
seems to have been the attack on the coastal traffic, since house- 
hold goods, especially plate, were easily realizable, and in Ireland 
these were nearly always sent by sea.* The regular trade most 
frequently interrupted was that in Spanish and Gascon wines 
for Ireland and Bristol. Cargoes of wheat and salt > were often 
taken. Sometimes British ships returning with fish from New- 
foundland °* or Portuguese barques sailing for France with spices ? 
were captured, and occasionally a Santander coasting vessel 
with Spanish iron.’ If the cargoes could not be disposed of in 
England or Wales they were taken to Ireland, and in the last 
resort were sent away to the coasts of Galicia or to ‘obscure 
Portuguese towns like Avero.® 

This traffic was fairly safe. There were no warships in the 
Irish Sea except on rare voyages to interrupt communications 
with Spain and half-private expeditions like Sir Peter Carew’s.”” 
There was no regular patrol off the Welsh coast." The official 
guardship of the vice-admiral, the Flying Hart, seems to have 
made Newport her head-quarters until in 1578 she was plundered 
by pirates. During the whole of this period no pirate in the 
Bristol Channel was ever taken at sea, and in southern Ireland, 
except in Youghal, Cork, and Waterford, they were equally 
safe, while no really prominent pirate was ever arrested in 
Cornwall and Pembroke. The receivers were in a still better 
position and victualling was easy, for the royal officials in the 
west were corrupt and had direct intercourse with the pirates on 
a friendly basis of commerce. The deputy vice-admiral of Bristol 
was accused of releasing pirates for bribes.!* The customer inward 
of the port was convicted of sinister dealings. He deceived the 

1 Acts of the Privy Council, xvi. 367. ® Ibid. ix. 209. 

3 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1581-90. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, xix. 367, and xxviii. 282. 

5 Ibid. xv. 45, and Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1591-4, p. 100. 

® Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1547-80, p. 554, and Acts of the Privy Council, ix. 209. 

7 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., Addenda, 1580-1625, p. 48. 

8 Acts of the Privy Council, x. 14. The goods were distributed at the most favour- 


able markets. One hundred and twenty thousand fish were landed at Studland in 
Dorset, while pearls were brought to Cork and Youghal for sale to the Irish (ibid. 
XXxviii. 283, and viii. 87). 

® J. Phillips, ‘ Elizabethan Pembrokeshire’, pt. ii, in Archaeologia Cambrensis, 
Series 5, xvi. 279. 

© Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1547-80, p. 251. 

11 State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cxxiv, no. 28. 

2 Phillips, ubi supra, p. 299. ® Acts of the Privy Council, ix. 366. 
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revenue and, together with the comptrollers and tide waiters, 
shared £20 or £30 from the customs on ships coming in from 
the Straits.’ At Cardiff there were constant complaints. The 
comptroller of the port was ordered to be set in the pillory,? and 
when the chief local pirate arrived in Penarth Roads with his 
prizes it was with the serjeant of the admiralty that he stayed.* 

The conditions of the traffic made the rovers completely 
dependent upon the owners of the coast. In former times 
isolated pirates had used some of the private harbours, but the 
improvement of the roads and the increased importance of the 
landowners, who still kept their armed retainers,‘ made this 
impossible. There was also no longer any safe refuge between 
Lincolnshire and the Isle of Wight. The Channel pirates could 
not beat up all the way north to Ingoldmells.’ The most suitable 
harbours were Lulworth, Helford, and Laugharne, but the pirates 
could only succeed with the help of the lords of those country- 
sides. Lulworth Cove was of minor importance. There was no 
roadstead for ships and no vessel of more than 80 tons could 
lie inside the harbour. The local authorities were suspicious, 
and most of the landing of stolen cargoes had to be carried 
through during the night. Laugharne was safer. The lordship 
belonged to Sir John Perrot, who had recently built the castle,’ 
and there was little danger of interference, but the harbour was 
unprotected and there was no market town within reach. Hel- 
ford Haven was a much better refuge than either. There was 
a good anchorage for ships of 200 tons,® quite sufficient for the 
piracy along the coast. There were only two small fishing villages 
on the shore. The harbour was fed by no river and was quite 
deserted, yet it was a good centre for dispersal. Truro was 
within reach, and if the cargoes could not be sold in Cornwall 
they could be sent across to Brittany from Penrhyn. This 
country-side was controlled by the Killigrews of Arwennecke.® 
It was their support of the pirates that led to the elaborate 
system of harbours of sale and harbours of refuge that were 
organized for piracy under Elizabeth. 

The Killigrews were a great Cornish family. They were 
hereditary royal governors of Pendennis Castle Sir John 
Killigrew was vice-admiral of Cornwall." They were attached 


1 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1598-1601, p. 56. ® Ibid. p. 57. 

* Stat- Papers, Dom., Eliz., cxxiv, no. 16. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, xvi. 351. 

5 Ibid. xi. 12. 

* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cxxiv, no. 16. 

7? Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1595-7, p. 490. 

® Parochial Hist. of Cornwall, iii. 262. 

* William Hals, Hist. of Cornwall, 1750, reprinted in the Parochial Hist. of 

Cornwall, i. 388. 

1 Hals, i. 391. 1 List of vice-admirals by Mr. R. G. Marsden, ante, xxiii. 739. 
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to the Cecils and had considerable influence at court. Their 
income from land was £1,000 a year.! In virtue of their position 
they had also a certain unofficial control over the movements 
of warships in their harbours.? From the early days of the reign 
until 1598 they were the mainstays of piracy.* John Killigrew 
was a recognized leader. His uncle Peter had sailed the Irish 
seas as a rover.> His mother, Lady Killigrew, was accused of 
leading a boarding party at Falmouth and murdering a factor 
in a Hanseatic ship for the sake of two barrels of Spanish pieces 
of eight. In normal times prizes were sent into Falmouth, but 
when there was any risk Helford was used. His dependants 
the Michells acted as receivers at Truro for the sale of the goods.’ 
His great house of Arwennecke, built in 1571, was near a solitary 
part of Falmouth Harbour and close to the open sea. Pendennis 
Castle was well armed with more than a hundred pieces.® He 
sold the provisions of the castle.” His influence in the west 
country was great. In 1597 a pirate came into Falmouth with 
a prize and found some royal ships riding at anchor there. 
Captain Killigrew went aboard them and agreed with the senior 
naval officer, Captain Jonas, ‘for £100 not to take them but go 
into the country till they should get out ’.™ 

Other Cornish gentlemen followed the Killigrews, but they 
were less daring and far less successful. Mr. Prideaux encouraged 
piracy round Padstow, where a secret hiding-place was arranged 
below the cliffs, and Mr. Roscarrock of Roscarrock hired two 
pirates to attack the galleon Lombardo of Venice as she was 
passing along the coast.4* In Wales there was a similar system. 
The pirates brought their prizes to Milford Haven or to Tenby, 


1 Hatfield Papers, viii. 155. 2 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1598-1601, p. 39. 

3 Hatfield Papers, v. 519. 

* Among Killigrew’s relatives engaged in this traffic, besides his father, mother, 
and uncle, were his first cousins John Michell and John Penrose of Kethicke and his 
more distant cousins Thomas Roscarrock of Roscarrock and John Maderne. His 
maternal grandfather, Philip Wolverston, was a pirate in Suffolk. See the Visitations 
of Cornwall and, for the individual charges, Acts of the Privy Council, vols. iv, ix-xii, 
and xvi, and Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1547-80. 

5 Acts of the Privy Council, iv. 245. 

* Hatfield Papers, v. 519, and an account of ‘ that Jezebel’ by Hals in Parochial 
Hist. of Cornwall, i. 388-9. 

7 Acts of the Privy Council, vii. 358. 

® Richard Carew, Survey of Cornwall, 1602, reprinted in Parochial Hist. of Cornwall, 
i. 393. 
® Hals, i. 391. 10 Hatfield Papers, v. 519. 

1 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1598-1601, p. 40. 

2 Acts of the Privy Council, viii. 23. There were other hiding-places near the coast 
at this period, a refuge for stolen goods used by pirates in the Dale of Emyland in 
Cardigan and a cave by the sea-shore about three fathoms deep in Carnarvon used 
as a meeting-place for priests (State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cxxviii, no. 35, and Robert 
Owen, Cymry, p. 116). 

13 Acts of the Privy Council, xiv. 74. 
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which was quieter and where the deputy vice-admiral was a friend." 
In reserve there was Laugharne and the landing-places of Car- 
digan ; and Cornwall was always the centre of the organization. 
Killigrew’s kinsman, Sir John Wogan, when vice-admiral of 
South Wales, was prosecuted for piracy during these years,” 
and kept two great guns with four chambers at Boulston* to 
command the river approaches to his house. John Godolphin, 
a Cornishman and another cousin, was Sir John Perrot’s steward, 
and managed much of this side of his affairs.‘ In Ireland it 
was the same. A western base was established near Tralee ° 
by the vice-president of Munster, who was a neighbour of the 
Killigrews as member of parliament for Liskeard. The Dorset 
receivers were related ® also, and a constant communication was 
kept up by means of the pirate companies passing along the 
coast. John Killigrew had relations with all the pirates from 
‘the Terrible John Piers ’, who worked with his mother, a well- 
known witch in Cornwall,’ to the Lord Conchobar O’Driscoll, 
‘Sir Finian of the Ships ’.$ 

The methods of communication between the pirates and 
their supporters varied from place to place along the coast. 
At Lulworth some fishermen acted as lodgers of pirates.? In 
Wales the pirates could lodge with the agents of Sir John Perrot,’° 
but it was only in Cornwall and Ireland that hospitality was 
openly practised. The more respectable pirates stayed with 
Lady Killigrew at Arwennecke," and Captains Heidon, Lusing- 
ham, and Corbet went with their crews into Beerhaven Castle * 
as the guests of the O’Sullivan Beare. In Dorset it was dangerous 
for the pirates to stay long ashore. Arwennecke had a private 
landing-place, and at Beerhaven they were received publicly,’° 
but Bryanston was several miles from the sea. The pirates were 
accustomed to lie off Meleombe Regis?* and their captains seldom 
ventured on the coast. There were eight lodgers of pirates 
at West Lulworth and four more in the neighbourhood.’® The 
cargoes were landed chiefly after dark and taken ashore in the 


1 [hid. vii. 148. Ibid. xix. 104. 

* Francis Green, ‘The Wogans of Boulston’ in Y Cymmrodor, xv. 112. 

* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cxxiv. 28. 

5 Cal. of State Papers, Ireland, 1588-92, p. 192. 

® Hutchins, Hist. of Dorset, i. 186. 7 Acts of the Privy Council, xiii. 28. 

® The odes of Tadhg MacDiarmaid Oge and Donnchadh O’Fuaithail in Miscellanea 
Celtica, edited by John O'Donovan, pp. 347 and 373. For the use of Conchobar as an 
hereditary epithet, see Annals of the Four Masters, v. 1621. 

* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cxxiv, no. 16. 10 [bid. 

" Hatfield Papers, v. 37-8. 2 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1547-80, p. 251. 

® State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cxxiv, no. 16. 

“ Carew in Parochial Hist. of Cornwall, i. 393. 

8 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., Addenda, 1566-79, p. 23. 

16 State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cxiii, no. 24, and cxxiv, no. 16. 
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fishing boats of Lulworth and stored at Mr. Francis Rogers’s 
house there. Later they were taken in carts at night across the 
wheat fields to a manor belonging to Sir Richard Rogers,’ the 
great landowner of those parts. The tenants acted as carriers 
and brought supplies for the pirates down to the coast, and the 
fishermen carried out the provisions in their boats... Most of 
the stolen goods were bought by Sir Richard Rogers of Bryanston 
and his four brothers, while nearly the whole of the traffic was 
carried on by their tenants. Much caution was necessary. 
The vice-admiral of Dorset, Lord Howard of Bindon, was an 
enemy, and he was building the castle of East Lulworth at this 
time. It was only the necessity for a landing-place some distance 
up Channel that induced the pirates to use so dangerous a harbour. 
Later, with the capture of various pirates in 1581, owing to the 
guard kept by the Howards,” it seems to have been abandoned 
by the various companies. Dartmouth was used as a temporary 
centre during the mayoralty of the Plomleighs,® but it soon 
proved a failure. Until the end of the reign Helford, Milford, 
and the Irish ports remained places of refuge. 

The pirates of the outer Channel could be divided into three 
classes, two of these being professional. Some were recognized 
leaders of companies and often worked together, dealing directly 
with their most important supporters. Others were also pro- 
fessional but of less standing. These hired themselves to the 
smaller gentry often for the speculation of a single voyage or 
adventure.® In addition there were various seamen who indulged 
in casual and rather timid piracy from time to time. Captain 
John Callys was an excellent example of the first type, Captain 
Maris of the second, and Captain Arystotle Tottle of the third. 

Captain Callys was a cousin of William Herbert °® of the earl 
of Pembroke’s family. He had served as captain under Sir John 
Berkeley,’ a distinguished naval officer. His chief associations 
were with Glamorgan, where he had many friends among the 
local landowners, to whom he sold calivers.§ The comptroller 
and the serjeant of the admiralty at Cardiff were among his 
intimates. His company was well known in all the ports. He 
had stayed often with his cousin, had been entertained by Sir 
John Perrot’s agent at Haverford and visited by Francis Rogers.’ 
With the O’Sullivan Beare he had relations.“° Though working 
sometimes alone, he was often in company with either Court 
* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cxiii. no. 24, and exxiv, no. 16. 

2 Acts of the Privy Council, xiii. 272. * State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cxxiv, no. 16. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1598-1601, p. 39. 

5 Acts of the Privy Council, xiv. 74. ® State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cxii, no. 5. 

7 Acts of the Privy Council, viii. 230. 

* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cxii, no. 5. 


® Ibid., exxiv, no. 16. 
© State Papers, Dom., Eliz., Addenda, xxv, no. 60, 
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Higgenberte or Robert Hickes,’ a Saltash captain, and he had 
haunted the Irish seas with James Heidon,? the sole survivor 
of the earlier and more aristocratic band of 1564. Besides this 
there were other confederates, and, though the field of action 
was usually limited to the mouth of the Channel, he had landed 
goods in Denbigh* and captured a prize off La Rochelle. In 
May 1577 he was arrested in the Isle of Wight * and £22 7s. was 
found upon his person. Before his trial he gave the list of his 
receivers, and among his creditors was the deputy vice-admiral 
of South Wales.° After this Captain Callys disappears * from 
western piracy. The leaders of companies were sometimes 
foreigners like Court Higgenberte, or Count Hekenberch as he 
was often called, and Symon Ferdinando Portingale. The 
English were mostly from the yeoman families of the west, but 
Edward Herberde was a servant of Sir John Perrot and Griffith 
was a wealthy squire.’ The prospects were excellent for those 
who were able to retire in time. 

Captain Maris had a certain official status as lieutenant of 
an Irish castle. He was one of the undertakers of Munster and 
a tenant of Sir Edward Denny.’ He seems to have sailed always 
in the service of others. He made a voyage for Sir Thomas 
Norris, the deputy president of Munster,? and was probably 
at one time in the service of the Killigrews.!° Finally, he attached 


himself to Sir Edward Denny at Tralee. Tawlaght Castle was 
given to him as a permanent centre for this trade. He was more 
fortunate than his companions. Other hired captains appear in 
the records from time to time. They were usually Irish” and their 
work was ill paid and perilous. At the best they could be 
employed by a syndicate, like Andrew Battyn, who was 


1 Hickes was one of the few English leaders of western companies to be hanged 
at Wapping. William Appleton, alias Captain Smith, also suffered. Edward Herberde 
cut his throat, and Piers was killed in a fight at sea, but many of the chief pirates 
died peacefully in different seaport towns, like Captain Grainger at Portsmouth and 
Captain Clarke at Gravelines (Cal. of State Papers, Scottish, ix. 512-14, and for Her- 
berde, Archaeologia Cambrensis, Series 5, xvi. 279). 

2 Acts of the Privy Council, ix. 89. 3 Ibid. ix. 73. * Ibid. ix. 337. 

5 State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cxiii, no. 24. 

* His later life was unhappy. Friends offered £500 to save him, and he was 
pardoned at the request of the earl of Morton, who had a personal interest. But in 
1580 he was ambushed in the Orkneys and fell upon evil days, losing his independence. 
Two years later he commanded the pirate ship Minikin for Mr. Bellingham off the 
east coast. He was eventually killed in Barbary (Cal. of State Papers, Scottish, v. 308 
and 449; vi. 513-14). Captain John Smith’s statement, quoted by Mr. Philip Gosse 
in The Pirates’ Who’s Who, p. 72, that Callys was hanged at Wapping, seems to be 
incorrect. 

7? Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1601-3, p. 293. He is said to have had £500 a year 
in land. 8 Cal. of State Papers, Ireland, 1588-92, p. 192. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, xiv. 37. 

1 Cal, of State Papers, Dom., 1547-80, p. 623. 

n Ibid., Ireland, 1588-92, p. 192. 2 Acts of the Privy Council, xiv. 74. 
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commissioned by a group of Somersetshire squires and Bristol 
merchants to command the Pleasure for an extensive voyage.’ But 
the prospects of these hired bravos were always very poor. The 
casual pirates had better fortune, and Captain Tottle made £100 
by his adventure,” but then they always had some other occupa- 
tion. It was probably very difficult for a professional pirate to 
obtain a ship for any normal voyage. 

The pirates were on the whole loyal to their comrades, but 
their dealings with the receivers were rather more dubious. It 
was from confessions that the government obtained much of their 
information about the traffic, and Callys, for instance, gave a 
complete list of all his supporters. This was perhaps an act of 
vengeance. Thomas Lewis of the Van in Bedwas had been 
guilty of treachery. He had for long had dealings with the 
principal pirates, and had supplied his town house in Cardiff 
and his country manors from the spoils of the pirates in the Roads 
of Penarth.? He conducted his negotiations by personal inter- 
view at his house. On one of their visits he had arrested Court 
Higgenberte and Ferdinando Portingale.* The wider question 
of loyalty to the sovereign is more difficult to determine. The 
possibilities of treason lay chiefly with Spain and Barbary, and 
as regards the Spanish offers the pirates were usually loyal. 
At their trials they referred to the great bribes that they had 
refused as a reason for mercy,° and only one pirate is recorded 
to have delivered his ship to the Spaniards. The numerous 
Englishmen concerned in the preparations for the second Armada 
do not seem to have engaged in this traffic. The dealings of the 
pirates with Spain open up the question of their relations with 
the native Irish. The lords of southern Ireland were valuable 
customers, and when the English markets failed cargoes could 
nearly always be disposed of in that country. All the harbours 
were open, especially during the first twenty years of the reign, 
and there was no need for elaborate precautions. The inner 
harbour at Killybegs protected by Rudraighe O’Donnell’s? 
fortress was no safer than the O’Driscoll’s open roadstead in 
Roaringwater Bay. There was much generous hospitality and 
little rivalry, and this was always maintained. Sir Finian 
O’Driscoll was a dependant and agent of the O’Sullivan Beare,® 


1 Acts of the Privy Council, xxiii. 218. 2 Ibid. xxvi. 307. 

* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cxxiv, no. 16, 

* Acts of the Privy Council, ix. 268. While foreign leaders of companies were often 
captured, the English who were hanged were usually the meaner pirates like Hogges, 
Thomas Halfpenny, and Robert Trosher (ibid. ix. 240, and x. 351). 

5 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., Addenda, 1566-79, p. 526. 

® Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1595-7, p. 530. 

* Annals of the Four Masters, vi. 2221. 

* Appendix on the O’Driscolls by John O'Donovan in Miscellanea Celtica, referring 
to Philip O’Sullivan Beare, Historiae Catholicae Iberniae Compendium, 1621. 
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who with his cousins the McCarthys controlled the whole coast 
line. Yet the whole objects of the English and Irish pirates were 
different. All these Irish leaders were in the service of Spain, 
and piracy also was looked on in the light of adventure, but the 
English were organized. This was their livelihood, commercial 
and passionless. They never regarded their work as a glorious 
warfare like the bards who sang the praises of Tibott na Longe 
or Graine O’Maille at Carraiconchoblaigh.! There is not evidence 
of much communication between the native lords and the Killi- 
grews, and the connexion gradually ended as profitable markets 
were opened up by the settlers. 

The increase of the professional element in the pirate bands 
is very marked during the reign, for the younger sons of the 
Cornish gentry soon left the traffic. Two were killed before 
Havre, many drifted off to the Indian seas, while others, like 
Peter Killigrew, retired ashore and financed the pirates instead 
of sailing themselves.2 The few who held on were, like 
Justinian Talcarne,* seldom successful. With their departure 
the bands adopted more orderly methods. There was no accusa- 
tion of cruelty in western waters after the case of Anthony 
Courtenay in 1564.4 The regular captains like Hickes and Battes 
could not afford to indulge in these passions. The rather monc- 
pi routine developed much caution, and this is notable in 
the dealings of the pirate captains with Barbary. Edward 
Glemham sold English captives to slavery in Algiers,® but he was 
a Suffolk squire and quite independent. The western leaders 
were normally on a regular service and preferred a safe profit. 
A curious unpublished document among the confessions in the 
Domestic State Papers at the Record Office ® throws some 
light on this aspect. William Thickyns confessed his dealings 
at Milford Haven. 

Batts had a ship of cxl tonnes and lay there with nothinge in her but 
men and ordinance. He this deponent (as he sayethe) fell to practize 
withe Captaigne Batts, fyrst whether he would goe withe this deponent 
into Barbary uppon certen goode occasions, which this deponent did 
disclose unto him, and he said yea withe all his heart . . . and he said he 
would goe withe this examinant, but for his former contracte withe Sir 
William Morgan Knt, who was so worshipfull a gentleman that he could 
not finde in his heart to break his wordes to him. 

* Annals of the Four Masters, vi. 2091. The only instance of similar popular 
fame in Wales was the case of Nicholas Hwk, Hwkes. or Hookes, ‘ the great pyrate’, 


who left twenty-seven children in Aberconway and was himself the twenty-fifth child 
and fifteenth son of a merchant of that town (Lewis Dwnn, Visitations of Wales, 
ii. 162), 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1547-80, p. 308. 

* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cxxiv, no. 16. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, vii. 186. 5 Ibid. xxviii. 247. 

'® State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cxxiv, no. 66. 
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Thickyns was a gentleman who claimed to be the agent in 
England for the king of Barbary. Batts was a western pirate 
who had recently captured six hundred and thirty-four elephants’ 
teeth in the outer Channel.’ Sir William Morgan was governor 
of Dungarvan, marshal in Ireland, and one of the vice-admirals 
of South Wales.” 

While the pirates were tolerably loyal to one another and 
rather treacherous to their supporters, the organizers of piracy 
behaved with great generosity. Their relations with one another 
were excellent. Though a very large proportion of Cornish 
landowners were concerned with the pirates there was no 
encroachment, but much mutual assistance. Only in Pembroke 
was their bad feeling due to Sir John Perrot’s inveterate feuds.* 
Lady Denny received stolen goods at Tralee.» Her mother, 
Mrs. Edgecumbe, was accused of wrecking in Mount’s Bay, and 
her uncle, Sir Richard Rogers, maintained the pirates at Lul- 
worth. They were loyal to the government, and only Killigrew 
was in his later necessities betrayed into communication with 
Spain. This led to his ruin, but his overtures were probably not 
serious and only a last attempt to gain money to escape his embar- 
rassments.’? Their relations with the pirates were, except in the 
case of Mr. Lewis, most friendly, nor was it their fault when in 
the end the pirates were taken. They were in no danger of 
execution themselves, and they did what they could for their 
less fortunate friends. Such minor pirates as were captured were 
often acquitted unfairly by the juries in Cornwall.6 There were 
repeated escapes from Dorchester. The Killigrews used their 
influence in Devon, and when Clinton Atkinson was in Exeter 
prison he was given the most favourable testimonials from the 
mayor of the city. There was considérable activity in Cornwall, 
and, though no local pirates of importance were taken, a negro 
and various Frenchmen were captured.!° In London of course 
the Killigrews could do nothing, though a whole company of 
pirates on their way to the Tower were able to escape in the 
woods about Cobham.” It was of course only the condition of 
the admiralty officials in outlying parts, who had never recovered 
from the demoralizing influence of Lord Seymour, that made all 

1 State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cxxiv, no. 16. 

* Dictionary of National Biography, xxxix. 36. 

’ This of course only applied to the regular captains. Interlopers were severely 
discouraged. Sir John Perrot imprisoned for two years without trial a young Scottish 
pirate, Alexander, son of Monane Hog (Cal. of State Papers, Scottish, ii. 74). 

* State Papers, Dom., Eliz., cxxiv, no. 28. 

5 Cal. of State Papers, Ireland, 1588-92, p. 192. 

® Acts of the Privy Council, ix. 28. 7 Hatfield Papers, ix. 376. 

® Acts of the Privy Council, v. 362, vii. 207, and xvi. 13. 


® Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1547-80, p. 687. 
20 Acts of the Privy Council, vii. 320. n Ibid. xiii. 188, 
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this possible. The last of his captains who had become regular 
pirates seem to have disappeared in the reign of Queen Mary, 
but the minor port officials of his period survived very much 
longer. The Channel ports alone were efficient. The vice- 
admiral of Essex victualled a very barbarous Scottish pirate in 
the Colne,! while the vice-admiral of Norfolk demanded £80 for 
intervening to save two Danish ships.2 The servants of the 
lord admiral in Lincolnshire established a base at Ingoldmells.* 
The admiralty had much to do with the continuance of this 
traffic of piracy, but they seem to have had little responsibility 
for its collapse. Apart from measures such as the local guards * 
of 1581, which closed the eastern Dorset refuges to the pirates, 
the first serious decline in their prosperity was caused by the 
outbreak of the war with Spain. The loss of the Spanish trade 
considerably reduced the profits from the traffic, while the 
temporary naval concentration on Plymouth made the work 
much more dangerous. Besides there was always French com- 
petition, not only the official privateers like Espinay de Saint 
Luc,° but also the less scrupulous rivalry of Captain Gargantuan.® 
The custom of keeping armed retainers was dying out even in the 
remoter parts, so that the activities of Killigrew’s men were 
thrown into prominence. At the same time the balance of 
wealth in the counties was changing. The Killigrews had 
conducted the piracy in too lavish a manner. It was the smaller 
men who made profits. Sir John Killigrew had died in debt for 
£10,000,’ and during fifteen years his son had still greater misfor- 
tune, for he tried too many experiments. His marriage paid off 
most of the debt;® but later he became feverish, and besides 
rack-renting his tenants and robbing strangers by land and sea 
and indulging in casual wrecking, he seems to have obtained 
money from Spain. Also at this time he sold the provisions of 
Pendennis Castle.6 But the expense of maintaining armed guards 
and bribery at court exceeded the profits, for there were so many 
men who had the power to betray him. His failure for £20,000 ® 
frightened the others. Sir Richard Rogers was dead and his 
sons had grown old, Perrot had died in prison, and Sir Edward 
Denny retired to his Hertfordshire property. It was owing to 
the personal character of the control of western piracy that it 
collapsed on these failures. With the decay of retainers the 
maintenance of private harbours became an impossible task, 
and the pirate ships returned to legitimate traffic.° Besides the 


1 Ibid. xii. 351. 2 Ibid. ix. 30. 3 Ibid. xi. 12. 
* Ibid. xiii. 272. 5 Ibid. xxvii. 142. ® Ibid. vii. 392. 
7 Hatfield Papers, xi. 376. ® Ibid. v. 378. ® Ibid. xi. 376. 
10 The names of pirate ships in western waters were peaceful. The Tiger, Dragon, 
and Sea Dragon worked in the Mediterranean. Among the chief ships in the Channel 
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background had been a series of rather intimate friendships, 
but most of the second generation were elderly at the end of the 
century and their successors did not renew the former relations. 
In 1559 all these families had been wealthy and on the side 
of the government. Their leaders were loyal, and in any case 
foreign ships suffered rather more than the English. They all 
had relations at court. Sir John Perrot was himself a favourite. 
The Dennys and Rogers had influence, and Sir Henry Killigrew, 
from motives of mere self-interest, would have done all in his 
power to preserve the house of Arwennecke.' At the end of the. 
century most of these families were ruined, for Perrot and the 
Killigrews were suspected of treason and all had been extravagant 
gamblers. The commemorative feasts at Arwennecke and the 
great banquets for the admiralty servants? were ruinous, and 
had their sons wished to continue the piracy it would not have 
been possible. This traffic had only grown up and flourished 
under the shadow of powerful protectors. When these protectors 
were fallen and the corrupt officials exposed the piracy ceased. 
Its growth and success had been in part due to the abnormal 
stress of a period, when any crime less than treason seemed 
hardly worthy of punishment. The absence of violence and the 
purely commercial nature of the whole transaction at first helped 
their prosperity. So long as they could safeguard their harbours 
the working expenses were small. As soon as order was established 
in Cornwall it was necessary to bribe a whole country-side and 
there could be no profit. Davip MaTHEw. 


were Mary Fortune and Mary Grace. Others were the Castle of Comfort, Edward 
Constance, Elizabeth of Chichester, Fortunatus, Neptune, three Dolphins, Prosperitie 
(Acts of the Privy Council, ix, xviii, xxiii, and xxvii, and Cal. of State Papers, Venetian, 
ix. 547). 

1 Dict. of Nat. Biog. xxxi. 107. 

2 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., Addenda, 1566-79, p. 536. 
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The Anglo-Dutch Alhance of 1678 


Part I 


N 14 November 16771 occurred the marriage of William of 
Orange and the Princess Mary. For at least seven years 
—since William’s first visit to England—the marriage had been 
regarded by many as a desirable possibility. This was particu- 
larly true after the Anglo-Dutch peace of 1674. Two years later, 
James, duke of York, the heir to the English throne, openly 
acknowledged himself a catholic, and thereafter the nascent 
‘country party’ looked more eagerly than ever to a protestant 
husband for the princess who might some day be queen of 
England. Sir William Temple and other English emissaries 
mentioned the matter several times to the prince of Orange, 
but without receiving a definite response. When on different 
occasions William himself suggested a visit to England, ostensibly 
for reasons relating to peace negotiations but undoubtedly also 
in order to discuss marriage, jealous-eyed French ambassadors 
were always sufficiently influential with Charles II to prevent 
his coming. In the autumn of 1677 there was an abrupt change. 
William was suddenly permitted to come to England, to negotiate 
a marriage treaty, and to secure Charles’s consent to peace terms 
which were to be imposed upon France, even, if necessary, by 
a joint display of force. 

Such was the temporarily successful culmination of a pro- 
longed attempt on the part of William and his English friends 
to separate Charles II and Louis XIV. The peace of Westminster 
(1674) had deprived France of the open support and alliance of 
England, but it had not changed Charles II at heart. He still 
looked to Louis XIV for subsidies ; he still permitted English 

troops to continue in French service ; and his offers of mediation, 
_ while accepted, were nevertheless justly regarded by the enemies 
of France with considerable suspicion. Thus, during the years 
following 1674, William endeavoured not only to defeat France 
in the field, but also to convert England from a mediating neutral 
with French sympathies into an active ally. Success seemed 
finally to crown his efforts. It is the purpose of the following 


1 Dates, where given singly, are New Style. 
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study to trace the history of this Anglo-Dutch attempt to impose 
a peace upon France from its origin in November 1677 until the 
following September, when the treaty of Nymwegen was ratified. 

The announcement of the marriage fell upon France with 
startling suddenness; and the newly-arrived ambassador, 
Barrillon, was not a little chagrined over his failure to prevent it. 
On 29 October York had assured him that no step in that direc- 
tion would be taken until peace was concluded, and furthermore, 
that the marriage would never occur without French advice and 
consent.! Within twenty-four hours, though there was no peace, 
a marriage treaty had been arranged, while French advice and 
consent had not been sought. For many years no step of such 
importance had been taken by the English court without French 
cognizance. The principal terms agreed upon by William of 
Orange and Charles II were as follows: France was to keep 
Franche-Comté, Aire, St. Omer, and Cambrai; Maestricht was 
to go to Holland; and the following towns—all of them in 
French possession—were to be returned to Spain: Charleroi, 
Ath, Oudenarde, Tournai, Courtrai, Valenciennes, and Condé.’ 
Considering the military situation at the time, no one could deny 
that France was asked to surrender a great deal. So far Charles’s 
attempt at mediation, offered and instituted soon after the 
peace of Westminster, had scarcely risen to the stage of actual 
negotiations. The congress of Nymwegen had not formally 
opened until the spring of 1677, and even then the belligerents 
were more interested in the fortunes of war than of peace, until 
the close of the year’s campaign. 

The newly-arranged conditions of peace were first shown to 
Barrillon on 24 November (ten days after the marriage) in the 
room of Louise de Kéroualle, duchess of Portsmouth and the 
king’s mistress, where many of the most important conversations 
between the king and French ambassadors were held. Barrillon 
at once pronounced the terms unreasonable, and declared that 
there was no possibility of Louis’s accepting them. Charles as 
usual described (Barrillon said he exaggerated ‘avec beaucoup 


' Barrillon to Louis, 30 October: Mignet, Négociations relatives ad la succession 
d Espagne, iv. 509. 

? On 10 November Louis XIV wrote to Barrillon: ‘les premiers avis qu’il avait 
eus de la conclusion de ce mariage étaient par les feux de joie qui s’en étaient allumés 
dans Londres’ (Mignet, op. cit. iv. 511-12). Danby is said to have asked Montagu, 
the English ambassador to France, how Louis XIV received the news of the marriage. 
“ As he would have done of the loss of an army ’ (Manchester, Court and Society from 
Elizabeth to Anne, i. 278). Cf. Dalrymple, Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland 
[1733], ii. 124; and Hist. MSS. Comm., Fourteenth Report, app. ix, p. 387. 

3 Mignet, iv. 516 (Louis to Barrillon, 30 November); Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 
10115, fo. 103 ; 28093, fo. 231. 


* Barrillon to Louis, 9 December, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 
125, fos. 303-11. Cf. Mignet, op. cit., iv. 518, 
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de véhémence’) his pitiful domestic situation, financial and 
otherwise ; and he swore that it had been absolutely necessary 
for him to take the step in order to conciliate his anti-French 
subjects. The next day Barrillon argued the matter with York, 
but without encouragement ; + and on 29 November he admitted 
to Louis XIV that it would be dangerous for Charles ‘ to resist 
indefinitely the desires of the entire nation, which wants nothing 
so ardently as war against France’. In the relations of the king 
and York to Barrillon, there was indeed no lack of cordiality 
and good intentions, but rather a helplessness in the face of an 
anti-French wave of popular feeling, which was to some degree 
fostered by the lord high treasurer, Danby. York, with tears in 
his eyes, might still plead with Barrillon, and avow a desire for 
peace and friendship ; but York did not rule England. Neither 
can it quite be said that Charles ruled England at this time, 
when Danby was at the zenith of his influence. In spite of an 
anti-French bias, this minister possessed certain qualities which 
commended him to the king. He was a staunch adherent of 
absolute monarchy; he had come to control parliament by 
a widespread system of bribery: and lastly, he was an able 
treasurer who brought some financial order out of chaos. 

Sir William Temple was selected to bear the peace terms to 
Paris. He tried to excuse himself on the ground that the French 
would take umbrage at a proposal borne by one of such well- 
known Dutch sympathies,* but the king urged him, and Temple 
prepared to go. Then at the last moment Charles changed his 
mind, and substituted Duras, earl of Feversham, whose French 
sympathies and relationship to Turenne recommended him for 
the mission. Under pretext of private business Feversham 
arrived in Paris on 28 November and made known the terms. 
Louis immediately rejected them, gave as his maximum conces- 
sion the surrender of Maestricht and the exchange of three of the 
Spanish towns which he held, and intimated that the English 
king appeared more anxious about the security of Spanish than 
of French frontiers. Feversham’s plea for peace on the ground 
of the intense English feeling against France was of no avail. 
It was clear to Louis XIV, however, that this feeling rested 


it chiefly on the fear of French conquests in Flanders.> He therefore 

I, 1 Barrillon to Louis, 25 November, ibid. 125, fos. 251-68. 

P. 2 Barrillon to Louis, 29 November, ibid. fo. 275. Cf. Barrillon to Louis, 
- 16 December, ibid. fos. 342-60. 


* Temple, Works [1770], iv. 338. Cf. ibid. ii. 424; Trevor, The Life and Times of 
William III (1835-6), i. 149; Grovestins, Histoire des luttes et rivalités politiques entre 
les puissances maritimes et la France [1852-4], iii. 90. 

* But his real business was generally guessed. St. Hilaire, Mémoires, i. 280; Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Fourteenth Report, app. ix, pp. 389-90, 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fo. 101. 
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decided to offer a suspension of arms in the territory between 
the Meuse and the sea. On 11 December (while the French 
army was capturing St. Ghislain) Feversham returned to England, 
and the next day he reported his failure to the committee for 
foreign affairs. The king at once resolved upon two things : 
first, to send Ralph Montagu (the regular English ambassador 
to France, but temporarily in London) to Paris to repeat and press 
the same demands; and secondly, to call parliament on 
25 January instead of 14 April. The latter step would add vigour 
to Montagu’s demands.* On 13 December these resolutions were 
announced to the privy council, as was also the king’s intention 
“to take measures with the prince of Orange in case France 
should refuse’. It is hardly to be supposed that Charles at 
this time expected his course would result in war. He would 
simply pursue the negotiation, but at the same time allow 
Danby to rattle the sword, a new sound in French ears, unheard 
since the Triple Alliance of 1668. 

Montagu left England on 17 December, and after some delay 
in the Downs he repeated Feversham’s efforts with similar 
results.> Assurance of the failure of his embassy was not received 
in London until early in January, but Barrillon had never deceived 
Charles as to the inevitable outcome. Meanwhile, he pressed 
the French offer of a two months’ suspension of arms, in the 
hope that the negotiations concerning it would postpone parlia- 
ment.® Charles finally promised to propose this truce to the 
allies, but he stood firmly against Barrillon’s arguments for an 
Anglo-French league to enforce it,’ and as to the postponement 

1 Mignet, iv. 514-17 (Louis to Barrillon, 30 November) ; Grovestins, iii. 94~5. 

2 Barrillon to Louis, 13 December, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Angleterre, 125, fos. 314-36, partially printed in Mignet, op. cit. iv. 519-20. 
The proclamation regarding parliament was promulgated 7/17 December (Cal. of 
State Papers, Dom., 1677-8, p. 497 ; Bibliotheca Lindesiana, v. 442; London Gazette, 
no. 1258). 

3 It would also relieve the king of considerable responsibility for the protection 
of Flanders. See Williamson’s notes, 6/16 December, in Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 
10115, fo. 101. 

* Ibid. 28093, fo. 214 (Williamson’s notes). Cf. ibid. 28040, fo. 41, and Public 
Record Office, For. Entry Book, 180. 

5 The best account of this embassy is in Montagu’s letter of 29 December to 
Charles II, printed in Hist. MSS. Comm., Ninth Report, ii. 453-4 (Morrison MSS.). 
Cf. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28040, fo. 43 ; Bodleian Library, Firth MSS., i. 12 (Hyde to 
Williamson, 31 December); and Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17677 DD, fos. 171, 177 (tran- 
scripts of Beuningen’s correspondence in the Hague archives). 

* Ibid. 28040, fo. 42; and Barrillon to Louis, 3 January, in Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Angleterre, 127, fo. 20. It was the current opinion that England would 
declare war upon France soon after the meeting of parliament. Letters from Holland 
to members of parliament were filled with anti-French propaganda and plans for the 
joint war (e. g. ‘A Letter from a Gentleman in Holland’ in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
28092, fos. 9-14). For Beuningen’s tone see Hist. MSS. Comm., Bath MSS., ii. [1907], 
160-1. 

7 For this negotiation see Barrillon’s letters to Louis, 3, 6, 17, 20 January, in 
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of parliament Barrillon could effect nothing. None of the 
usual aids to Bourbon diplomacy was neglected. On 20 December 
Louis gave Barrillon power to offer Charles a large sum for 
deferring parliament, ‘les moyens’, so wrote the experienced 
French king, ‘ que je crois les plus capables de changer la résolu- 
tion que vient de prendre le roi de la Grande-Bretagne ’. Danby, 
also, was to be bribed by ‘ quelqué grosse somme’.! At Paris 
a similar proposition was made to Montagu by Louvois. The 
money for the king was to be sent to England very secretly in 
the form of wedges of gold packed in bales of silk. Danby would 
receive diamonds and pearls in such fashion ‘that nobody 
could ever know it’.? But the treasurer could not be bribed, and 
the king stood by the resolution which he had taken only under 
great pressure.> By the close of December Barrillon had practi- 
cally resigned himself to the assembling of parliament, and had 
begun to take measures with his henchmen in order to influence 
the session. Most Englishmen expected war as soon as parlia- 
ment should meet,® and York was commonly considered the most 
likely commander of English forces in Flanders.*® 

While Charles was failing to persuade Louis to accept the terms 
of peace, and Barrillon was failing to turn Charles from the error 
of his ways, steps were being taken with the Netherlands in pre- 
paration for the war which seemed imminent. On 14 December— 
the day after Charles announced his intentions to the privy 
council—Lawrence Hyde was ordered from Nymwegen to The 
Hague ;” and on the same day Atterbury left London with 
Hyde’s instructions, chief of which was that he should see the 
Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 127, fos. 29, 41, 74, 88; Louis to Bar- 
rillon, 4 January, in Mignet, iv. 524-7; Danby to Orange, 3/13, 8/18 January, 
in Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1677-8, pp. 526-7, 562-3 ; Archives des Affaires Etran- 
géres, Hollande, 105, fo. 251; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17677 SSS, fos. 14-15. 

Montagu thought that there was a strong desire for peace at Paris, and that France 
would yield to a truce when once convinced that England really intended to go to 
war (letter to Charles II, 5 January, in Hist. MSS. Comm., Ninth Report, pt. ii, 
p. 454). Cf. St. Hilaire, Mémoires, i. 281. 

1 Mignet, iv. 521. 

* Montagu to Charles II, 29 December, in Hist. MSS. Comm., Ninth Report, 
pt. ii, pp. 453-4. 

* Van Beuningen’s letter of 7 January in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17677 DD, fo. 188. 

* e. g. Lord Bellasis and Edward Coleman. See Barrillon to Louis, 27 December, 
in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 125, fos. 386-91. 

5 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1677-8, pp. 520, 529, 556, 558, 572; Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Thirteenth Report, pt. vi, p. 7; ibid. Rutland MSS., ii. 44-5; Archives des 
Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 127, fo. 110. But popular assurance was soon to be 
weakened. Douglas’s departure for Paris on a secret mission (really to recall English 
troops) raised certain suspicions as to the king’s sincerity regarding the war (ibid. 
fo. 114), and the prorogation of parliament from 25 January to 7 February increased 
those suspicions considerably. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Rutland MSS., ii. 44-5; and Barrillon to Louis, 27 December, 
in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 125, fo. 386. 

7 Public Record Office, For. Entry Book, 66, pp. 284-5. 
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prince of Orange at once and ‘let him know that if the States 
will ioyne with his Master to oblige Spaine, his Majesty will 
ioyne with them to oblige France to accept the conditions ’. 
This was not to be communicated to the states general. For 
the present Charles would accept the prince’s word as sufficient.’ 

Hyde was at The Hague by 17 December, and Atterbury 
arrived the following day. William, after considering Hyde’s 
proposals for two days, accepted them, and (in Secretary William- 
son’s words) ‘answered for the States absolutely’, but said 
‘that it must be an infinite secret from the Confederates and 
even from the States as yet ’.2 On 24 December Atterbury was 
back in London ; and the next day the privy council drafted the 
terms of an alliance.* It was a league to enforce peace upon 
France and Spain, England being particularly responsible for 
the former, and the states for the latter. With great propriety 
Sir William Temple was asked to bear the project to Holland 
and form the alliance. But, friend of the Dutch as he was, 
Temple was out of sympathy with the plan of allying with the 
states alone instead of forming a general alliance comparable to 
his great achievement of 1668.4 He therefore excused himself 
on the pretence of private business. Perhaps the desire to hear 
from Montagu before completing the alliance explains a part 
of the ensuing delay. It was not until 3 January that Henry 
Thynne bore instructions to Hyde * to negotiate the alliance with 
all speed, so that ratifications would be complete by 25 January, 
the day for the meeting of parliament—‘that the King may 
be able with truth and clearness to tell the Parliament he hath 
made a treaty for the preservation of Flanders, which is the 
foundation all the King’s businesse at this time in the Parliament 


1 Williamson to Hyde, 4 December, in Bodleian Library, Firth MSS., i, fos. 2-5, 
and Williamson’s note in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28040, fo. 41 b. 

Ibid. 

> Ibid. 10115, fos. 114-19. Various proposals and drafts, considered at this meeting, 
are found ibid. fos. 110-32. Only the king, treasurer, chancellor, and the two 
secretaries of state, Williamson and Coventry, were present. The territorial clauses 
of these terms did not differ from those previously agreed upon except in the addition 
of St. Ghislain (recently taken by the French) to the list of towns to be returned to 
Spain. William had pressed Hyde for the inclusion of Lille and Douai (Hyde to 
Williamson, 21 December, in Bodleian Library, Firth MSS., i, pp. 6-9), as he had in 
November ; but Charles again refused his sanction. 

* Temple, Memoirs [1693], p. 304; Courtenay, Memoirs of the Life, Works, and 
Correspondence of Sir William Temple [1836], i. 508; Trevor, op. cit. i. 152. Illness 
may have contributed to his refusal to go (Hist. MSS. Comm., Fourteenth Report, 
app. ix, p. 393. 

5 On 21 December Hyde had been given permission to return to Nymwegen 
(Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fo. 106), but he had decided to remain at The Hague 
until a reply was received (Hyde to Williamson, 28 December, in Bodleian Library, 
Firth MSS., i, fo. 11). For Hyde’s instructions and powers see ibid. pp. 12-16; 
Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MS. A. 255, fos. 236-9; Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 10115, 
fo. 157. 
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must rest upon’. Following Atterbury’s departure Orange had 
sounded Spain about the peace terms and had found her favour- 
able.2 He then let some of the chief Dutch officials into the 
secret,® and soon after Thynne’s arrival with the English draft 
the treaty was signed with a few alterations (10 January).‘ 
Thynne left at once for England, but, long delayed by bad 
weather, he did not arrive until 18 January, one week before 
the projected meeting of parliament.® Had the treaty been 
found fully satisfactory, parliament would probably have 
assembled at the appointed time. But at the meeting of the 
committee for foreign affairs on 19 January exception was 
taken to some of the alterations which Hyde had permitted, 
with the result that Atterbury was immediately sent back to 
The Hague to have the treaty ‘all signed over againe’.? Since ~ 
this could scarcely be completed by the 25th, Charles prorogued 
parliament to 7 February. In the meantime the treaty was 
re-signed on 26 January, and five days later it was again before 
the committee. Though it was not exactly as Charles had 
specified, he was content to order it to be ratified at once. But 
through Hyde’s failure to send a copy of the Dutch deputies’ 
powers,® there was further delay ; not until 24 February was the 


1 Williamson to Hyde, 1/11 January, in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fo. 187. 
Cf. ibid. 28040, fo. 42; and Danby to Orange, 24 December/3 January, in Cal. of 
State Papers, Dom., 1677-8, pp. 526-7. 

® Dyckvelt consulted the duke of Villa Hermosa, governor of the Spanish Nether- 
lands; and Beverning discussed the matter with the Spanish plenipotentiaries at 
Nymwegen (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28093, fo. 214 b). 

3 L. Hyde to H. Hyde, 4/14 January, in Singer, Correspondence of Henry Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon, and of his brother, Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rochester (1828), i. 3-5. 

* The treaty is in Public Record Office, Treaties, no. 317. It is printed in Dumont, 
Corps Universel Diplomatique, vu. i. 341-2; and in Vast, Les grands traités du 
régne de Louis XIV, ii. 53-62. It was signed by Hyde and nine ‘ deputies of secret 
affairs’ (Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Hollande, 105, fo. 244; cf. Grovestins, 
op. cit. iii, 108, n.) for the United Provinces, headed by Fagel, Grand Pensionary of 
the state of Holland. These deputies simply gave their word that the states general 
would accept the treaty. The variations from the English draft are to be seen in 
Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fos. 159-63, 178-83. The only important change was in 
expanding Article VIII into three separate articles in order to treat France and 
Spain in different clauses. Orange's assurance of Spain’s acquiescence led Hyde to 
make the alteration by which Article [X regarding Spain was much softened in tone 
compared to Article VIII upon France. 

5 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28040, fo. 45. 

* But Charles’s negotiations with Spain over the cession of Ostend (infra, p. 362} 
as a military base were proceeding miserably, and this certainly contributed to 
a postponement of the session (Hist. MSS. Comm., Third Report, p. 195). 

? Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28040, fo. 45. The proposed change related chiefly to 
Article IX, wherein it increased considerably the states’ responsibility in case Spain 
should refuse to accept the terms. 

Ibid. fo. 46. 

* In Public Record Office, Treaties, no. 318; and Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, 
fos. 195-9. William of Orange and the war party were meeting opposition on several 
sides. There was a strong peace movement, especially in the commercial people of 
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English ratification actually sent to Holland, and the states 
ratified a week later... Thus came into existence the Anglo- 
Dutch offensive alliance to enforce certain terms of peace, chiefly 
upon France. 

The delays were to prove costly, but the negotiations had at 
least culminated in a treaty. Less successful, however, was an 
unfortunate attempt to negotiate a permanent defensive alliance, 
operative chiefly after peace should be made, but immediately 
useful to mollify Parliament’s suspicions of the king’s sincerity.” 
While England and the Netherlands were no longer the deadly 
commercial rivals of the sixties, there were still too many points 
of radical disagreement between them to expect such a negotia- 
tion to proceed smoothly. When Atterbury left for The Hague 
on 19 January he bore powers for Hyde regarding this permanent 
defensive alliance ;* and on 27 January—the day after the 
offensive alliance was finally signed—Hyde presented the matter 
to the states. It was soon manifest that, however much the 
Dutch felt the need of England in war, they were unwilling to 
sacrifice much to maintain the alliance in peace. Throughout 
February the negotiations dragged on, Pensionary Fagel putting 
off the importunate ambassador from week to week. Orange 
apologized to Danby for the delay and explained (undoubtedly 
from the heart): ‘Il y a de certaines formalités en des Répu- 
bliques que l’on ne peut changer, et qui sont pourtant fort ridi- 
cules.’> On 1 March Fagel finally admitted that the states 
would not agree to the terms proposed, and that Beuningen 
would be empowered to negotiate the necessary changes in 
London. These concerned the naval salute, equality of forces 
in case of joint war, and reciprocal assistance against rebellious 
subjects in exile. Beuningen soon presented a proposal dealing 
with these points, and on 12 March, at a meeting of the com- 


Amsterdam. Moreover, the allies of Holland were taking exception to her secret 
negotiations with England, which, in their opinion, pointed more towards a separate 
peace than to a new ally for war. From 20 to 23 January an allied military council 
met at The Hague (Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Hollande, 105, fos. 246-51), 
and there was not a little bitter feeling over Holland’s refusal to reveal the exact 
terms of the Anglo-Dutch alliance (Meredith to Williamson, 21 January, in Public 
Record Office, State Papers, For., Holland, 206, fos. 27-8. Roger Meredith was 
English correspondent at The Hague, and later secretary to the embassy there). 

1 Public Record Office, Treaties, no. 319. There were two separate articles and 
two Dutch declarations, these last being accepted by England on 15 March (Brit. 
Mus., Add. MS. 28040, fo. 50). 

* Danby to Orange, 8/18 January, in Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1677-8, p. 563. 

3 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fos. 189-90. Cf. Beuningen’s letters of 11 and 
18 January, ibid. 17677 SSS, fos. 8-18. 

* Ibid. 28040, fo. 46. 

* Letter of 18 February in Hist. MSS. Comm., Ninth Report, pt. ii, p. 455. See 
also van den Bosch to Estrades, 18 February, quoted in Mignet, iv. 546-7. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28040, fos. 48-9; Mignet, iv. 547. 
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mittee for foreign affairs, an agreement was reached. The next 
day the defensive treaty was signed, even though the Dutch 
ambassador’s powers were defective; and Godolphin bore it 
back to The Hague for ratification. Again the article on mutual 
assistance against rebels gave trouble. ‘Unless it be left out’, 
wrote Meredith, ‘it is thought it will not be ratified, every © 
province apprehending that upon some occasion or other they 
may hereafter be interpreted rebells and England imployed to 
subdue them.’* The result was a ratification by the states 
on 7 April,? but in an amended form which never received 
English sanction.* For by that time parliament, at French 
instigation, had developed a carping attitude towards the Dutch 
treaties and the war ; allied naval and military co-operation was 
proceeding miserably ; Spain and the peace party in the Nether- 
lands were opposing further strife; Charles and Danby were 
asking for French subsidies as the price of their neutrality ; 
France was launching new peace proposals ; and in the midst of 
allied discord and distrust peace was more thought of than war. 

The relations between king and parliament had long been 
such as to preclude harmony and efficient administration. 
Charles was ordinarily being paid by Louis XIV to rule without 
parliament because it was anti-French in spirit. Half of the 
members were bribed by Danby to da his bidding, though some 
of the others were ready at any time to accept French money 
to oust him. It was not a wholesome atmosphere, and what 
happened in the spring of 1678 surprised no one accustomed to 
breathing it. Long before parliament assembled there were 
disquieting rumours which manifested distrust of the king’s 
sincerity. ‘Tis but noyse to get monnies,’ declared one regarding 
the talk of war and the calling of parliament. And among those 
who were actually zealous for war there was so much distrust 
and dislike of Danby that some proposed the appointment of 
a financial committee of both houses to supervise the spending 


1 For the treaty see Public Record Office, Treaties, no. 320. Copies are in Archives 
des Affaires Etrangéres, Hollande, 105, fos. 268-71; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28093, 
fos. 217-21 ; and Public Record Office, Treaty Papers, no. 49 (cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Tenth Report, app. i, pp. 201-2, and Ninth Report, pt. ii, p. 112). Williamson stated 
that the treaty was signed ‘even upon the very draught given by the states to 
Lord Chamberlain in 74’ (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28040, fo. 50). 

* Meredith to Williamson, 22 March, in Public Record Office, State Papers, For., 
Holland, 206, fo. 191. 

3 Public Record Office, Treaties, no. 321. Cf. Grovestins, iii. 130. 

* See ‘ Amendments to be made in the States’ ratification of the defensive treaty, 
April 2nd [0.s.] 1678’ in Public Record Office, Treaty Papers, no. 49. 

5 Hist. MSS. Comm., Rutland MSS., ii. 42 (21/31 December). Cf. Barrillon’s 
statement of 20 December in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 125, 
fo. 373, and of 24 January in ibid. 127, fo. 127. Beuningen urged the king to 
stop current rumours that the war preparations were for use at home as well as 
in France (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17677 SSS, fo. 65). 
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of the war grants,} which was one step further than the auditing 
committee of 1667” in parliamentary invasion of the royal 
prerogative. 

Charles told Barrillon that the two weeks’ prorogation in 
late January was in order to give more time to negotiate a truce.® 
The ambassador undoubtedly understood the real reason—the 
incomplete state of the Dutch alliance ‘—but he also thought 
that the postponement was agreeable to Danby, who thereby 
gained time ‘ pour redoubler ses cabales et essayer de gagner 
plus de gens qu’il n’en a’.> Whether or not it was agreeable to 
Danby, it was so to Barrillon ; for it aroused questionings in the 
minds of many Englishmen,® it disappointed the Dutch and 
undoubtedly added to their suspicions of Charles’s sincerity,’ 
it gave Barrillon more time to strengthen his cabals in parlia- 
ment, and it put off the evil day for at least two weeks.* To 
assist Barrillon in influencing votes in Parliament there arrived 
at London on 24 January Henri de Ruvigny, later earl of Galway, 
and son of the marquis de Ruvigny who had recently been French 
ambassador in England.® Barrillon’s catholicism and nearness 
to the French king rendered it difficult for him to approach the 
leading member of the opposition party in parliament. Ruvigny, 
a protestant, unrelated to the court, and already well known to 


influential parliamentary malcontents,’ would fill the need. 
‘You have sent me’, wrote Barrillon on 27 January, ‘a man 


1 Barrillon to Louis, 17, 24, and 27 January, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Angleterre, 127, fos. 75, 128, 140. 

* Lodge, Political History of England from 1660 to 1702, pp. 78, 82. 

* On 23 January (Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 127, fo. 118). 
Leaving the theatre three evenings before, Charles told Barrillon that there was no 
possibility of postponing parliament for fear of a revolt (ibid. fo. 87). Barrillon 
wrote that he thought Charles was still expecting a larger offer of money than hitherto 
made (bid. fo. 136). But this is doubtful. I think that for once Charles was actually 
frightened, and turned his back on French subsidies, large or small. 

‘ Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28040, fo. 45 b (Williamson’s notes); Mignet, op. cit. 
iv. 529. Cf. Reresby, Memoirs, p. 125. 

5 Barrillon to Louis, 24 January, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 
127, fo. 128. 

* Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 127, fo. 155; Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Rutland MSS., ii. 45-6. 

” Meredith to Williamson, 1 February, in Public Record Office, State Papers, 
For., Holland, 206, fo. 38. 

® During that time Barrillon continued his attempts—directly, and through the 
duchess of Portsmouth—to persuade Charles to a further prorogation (Archives des 
Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 127, fos. 118, 125, 168), and on 2 February Louis 
offered a truce during the month on condition that parliament should not meet 
(Mignet, iv. 530). 

* Barrillon to Pomponne, 24 January, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Angleterre, 127, fo. 136. 

© Particularly Lords Holles and Russell, to the latter of whom he was closely 
related. He was no amateur at his task. His father had used him to influence votes 
in earlier parliaments (Ruvigny to Louis, 9 December 1675, in ibid. 117, fo. 109). 
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who will be a great help to me—who is very discreet and intelligent 
and knows this country well. We shall do our best.’ Ruvigny 
saw Lords Holles and Russell soon after his arrival ; then, hearing 
that Montagu had informed Danby of his real business,” he stopped 
visiting them for some time in order to disarm suspicion.’ His 
conduct was a model of discretion, and even if Charles had desired 
to banish him from the country, as Montagu advised, there 
would scarcely have been grounds for this step. Nevertheless 
his work was effective, and continued so during the succeeding 
months. 

While Ruvigny was to influence parliament, Barrillon, so 
explained Montagu, ‘ would treat always with the king in an 
honest manner’.* He seems never to have given up the idea 
that Charles was at heart actually for peace, and that he would 
win through him rather than through parliament.? Buckingham 
(temporarily out of royal favour and ever hostile to Danby) 
tried to persuade Barrillon to direct all efforts to parliament 
and turn gainst the court as hopelessly resigned to the war.® 
This Barrillon refused to do. But while continuing to negotiate 
with the king and Danby he supplemented Ruvigny’s influence 
in parliament with well-distributed financial persuasion. Buck- 
ingham’s influence among members of the opposition party was 
so great, through their mutual hatred of Danby, that he proved 
of much use to Barrillon in this work. Through the hands of 
Buckingham’s ex-secretary, Sir Ellis Leighton, the notorious 
Edward Coleman, and one Barker, considerable sums were 
distributed to members.’ But Barrillon had a worthy antagonist 
in Danby. Not satisfied with his years of effort in building up 
a parliamentary machine on a foundation of bribery so well 
known that the name ‘pension parliament’ had come into 
general use, Danby borrowed £60,000 of London bankers late 
in January as a further means of gaining votes.’ The result was 
an extremely even struggle for several months between the party 
of Danby and the opposition, fostered by Ruvigny’s propaganda 
and Barrillon’s money. 


1 Ibid. 127, fo. 153. On 28 March Barrillon wrote that Ruvigny was of great 
utility among his father’s friends, ‘ et les autres Protestants qui se fient 4 lui 4 cause 
de sa religion ’ (ibid. 128, fo. 168). Cf. letter of 17 March, ibid. fos. 111-12. 

2 In a letter of 21 January (ibid. fo. 115). Pomponne informed Barrillon two days 
later that the secret of Ruvigny’s mission was out (Mignet, iv. 533). 

3 Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 127, fos. 171, 218. 

* Montagu to Danby, 21 January, ibid. fo. 115 (copy). 

5 Ibid. fos. 215-218. 

* e.g. letter of 19 February in ibid. fo. 275. There were indeed times when 
Barrillon wavered in his attitude, particularly about 26 March. See ibid. 128, fos. 157-8: 

7 Barrillon’s report of his secret expenses, September 1677 to 11 July 1678, in 
ibid. 130, fos. 67-8. 
* Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 127, fo. 252. 
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After listening to the king’s speech, parliament immediately 
discussed extravagant proposals regarding the conduct and pur- 
pose of the war. All trade with France was to be cut off, and the 
Dutch were to take similar action. No peace was to be made 
until France was reduced to the boundaries of 1659. This was 
so impossible an expectation that Charles at once accused Bar- 
rillon of bribing parliament to such steps, in order to render 
co-operation with the war-worn Dutch more difficult. There 
were other strings of possible discord, and Barrillon touched 
them all. For example, in January Charles had ordered the 
recall of English regiments which had remained in French 
service. Barrillon carefully fostered a suspicion among 
some parliamentary malcontents that this was only a means 
by which the king would have troops at his disposal in England.* 
The old fear of a standing army showed its usual potency. 
Moreover, friends of William of Orange weakened in their 
allegiance as they saw him hand in hand with the hated Danby 
as well as with the distrusted king. The generally desired alliance 
with the Dutch lost much of its pleasant savour through having 
been brought about by a distrusted minister whose fall many 
desired.* To the great satisfaction of Barrillon hostility towards 
Danby began to loom larger than hostility towards France.® 

Early in the session Lords Russell, Holles, and Buckingham 
assured Ruvigny that they were influential enough to prevent 
a war-grant.®° But they had underestimated Danby’s strength. 
Late in February a military appropriation was voted by the 
commons, and Barrillon had to admit that ‘la cabale du Grand 


* Barrillon to Louis, 9 February, in ibid. fo. 219. Cf. York to Orange, 1/11 
February, in Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1677-8, p. 620. Meredith’s letter from 
The Hague, 15 February, stated that while parliament’s war enthusiasm pleased the 
Dutch, it went ‘further than many here would willingly be ingaged ’ (Public Record 
Office, State Papers, For., Holland, 206, fo. 52). For the commons’ address to the 
king, see Commons’ Journals, ix. 430, or Cobbett, Parliamentary History, iv. 907-8. 

® See Temple, ii. 250; and Mignet, iv. 269-70 (Ruvigny to Louis, 22 February 
1674). Douglas left England on 20 January 1678, with the general order of recall 
(Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 127, fos. 110, 114), but Monmouth’s 
regiment of horse had been ordered home a few days before, on the pretence of 
disorders in Scotland (Danby to Orange, 8/18 January, in Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 
1677-8, pp. 562-3). Charles explained to Barrillon that it was necessary for him 
to take this step before parliament compelled him to it, in order that he should not lose 
the credit for it. He urged Barrillon to explain to Louis that it was in no sense a 
prelude to war, but only ‘ pour ne se pas discréditer entiérement parmi ses sujets’ 
(Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 127, fos. 119-25, 186), and Barrillon 
did so, apparently with all sincerity (ibid. fos. 152-3). 

> Cf. supra, p. 357, n. 5. 

* Ranke, History of England principally in the Seventeenth Century, iv. 45; 
Christie, Shaftesbury, ii. 276 ; and Barrillon to Louis, 9 May, in Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Angleterre, 129, fos. 51-2. 

5 ‘Si les affaires ne changent demain, elles ne peuvent estre en meilleur estat’ 
(Barrillon to Louis, 9 February, ibid. 127, fos. 219-21). 

* Barrillon to Louis, 10 and 14 February, ibid. fos 235, 252. 
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Trésorier paroist supérieure’.' But Barrillon’s party, though 
a minority by a slight margin, contained many of the most 
influential members ;? and the treasurer, though temporarily 
victorious, was by no means sure of the outcome. ‘Il ne me 
parla pas hier [8 March]’, wrote Barrillon, ‘avec la hauteur 
qu’ont les Anglois quand ils ne craignent rien.’ * The commons 
seemed bent unswervingly upon war, but there was great opposi- 
tion in the lords, where delay, if not ultimate prevention, might 
be hoped for. To atone for Lord Holles’s growing indifference 
Ruvigny discovered a new ally in Shaftesbury, whom hatred of 
Danby now drove into French arms.’ Barrillon redoubled his 
‘récompenses effectives’ both in the commons and lords, now 
not so much on condition of preventing a grant of money as 
heretofore, but of preventing the war.® Through Ruvigny he 
now tried to enlist Lord Russell’s assistance in the work of 
corruption, but he misjudged his man. Russell refused to name 
members who might be susceptible to French bribes; and, 
furthermore, he began to voice suspicions which it was necessary 
to silence if his allegiance were to be maintained.’ Like many 
Englishmen Russell at times feared a secret understanding 
between Charles II and Louis XIV whereby war was to be 
declared and then peace made as soon as the former had possessed 
himself of troops and money. Ruvigny denied it vigorously, 
declared candidly that France was spending much money in 
England in trying to prevent the war, and for weeks his and 
Barrillon’s best efforts were exerted in assuring friends of France 
that there was no secret conspiracy between the two monarchs 
against English liberties.’ The rumour was dispelled sufficiently 
to hold the party together, and during the following months 
Barrillon’s group continued to hinder the work of parliament at 
every turn. Levies were impeded, negotiations with the allies 


* Barrillon to Louis, 17 February, ibid. fo. 258. Cf. Commons’ Journals, ix. 435 ; 
and Cobbett, iv. 942. 


, * Barrillon to Louis, 3 March, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 128, 
‘o. 20. 

* Ibid. 126, fos. 50-1; and letter of 19 February, ibid. fo. 276. 

* Ibid. 128, fos. 87, 89, 111, 215. He had been released from the Tower early in 
March, after having been visited there frequently by Lord Russell (Christie, ii. 265, 
279; Dalrymple, ii. 131 ; Singer, i. 6-7). 

* Barrillon to Louis, 24 February, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 
127, fo. 284. Many times Barrillon desired to get rid of parliament and trust to the 
court in spite of the anti-French Danby and the now militant York. On 28 March 
he wrote: ‘Si je pouvais faire proroguer le Parlement je croirois avoir fait davantage 
que d’avoir signé un traité.’ But he well realized that prorogation could hardly be 
expected except in the final extremity. ‘Pour dire la vérité le Roy d’ Angleterre 
hasarderait une révolte générale de tous ses sujets’ (ibid. 128, fo. 170). It is also 
to be noted that Barrillon never despised the amount of England’s possible aid to the 
Dutch (ibid. fo. 215). 

* Barrillon’s memoir of 14 March as to Ruvigny’s work, in ibid. fos. 87-90. 
* Ibid. fos. 88, 167, 215, 280, 304. 
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were criticized and delayed, and finally the religious question— 
the usual béte noire of parliamentary peace—was introduced in 
anti-catholic bills which accentuated divisions in both houses, 
took interest and energy from more urgent matters, and mollified 
considerably the warlike zeal of the duke of York. He had 
recently become one of the most enthusiastic promoters of war, 
and along with Danby he was in constant correspondence with 
his son-in-law, the prince of Orange.! He thought it strange that 
marrying his daughter to a protestant had not allayed for all 
time parliament’s fear that a catholic might some day ascend the 
throne of England.? 

During these months steps towards military and naval 
co-operation between England and the allies had been proceed- 
ing, but in the face of obstacles. On 14 December the privy 
council drafted tentative proposals, among which was the tem- 
porary cession of Ostend to England as a base of operations in 
Flanders.* Borgomanero, the Spanish ambassador in London, 
was approached upon the subject, but disclaimed the possession 
of any powers ; and during the weeks that followed he apparently 
made no attempt to obtain such. Conferences continued between 
Williamson and Beuningen, but the question of Ostend dragged 
for over a month. On 20 January, five days before parliament 
was to meet, Charles asked Borgomanero pointedly whether he 
had power to put Ostend in English hands. He had not. The 
king then asked if 1,200 English soldiers might be placed there 
pending negotiations as to the transfer of the town. ‘ At first 
he seemed to consent’, but appearing ‘not very confident of 
his powers’,® Charles grew disgusted at the delay and sent 
Godolphin to procure permission direct from the duke of Villa 
Hermosa, governor of the Spanish Netherlands.* Although it 
was Ostend that was in the most imminent danger, the Spanish 
governor, fearing that England’s occupation of Ostend might 
not be temporary, gave permission for English troops only at 
Nieuport and Dixmude.’? Thereupon, Charles enlisted the 

1 See their letters in Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1677-8, and 1678 ; Grovestins, 
iv. 17-45; Dalrymple, ii. 144-55, 171-92. 

2 Cf. Barrillon’s statement in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 128, 
fo. 162. Parliament would have been no less aroused against York had it known 
that the Jesuit congregational had met in his apartments at St. James’s Palace on 
4 May 1678 (Pollock, p. 152; Reresby, p. 325). 

% Hist. MSS. Comm., Fourth Report, p. 232. 

* On2 February Williamson states that Borgomaneroreceived a ‘pretended answer’ 
to his [pretended ?] request of three weeks before (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28040, fo. 46). 

5 “Coventry's [Henry Coventry, secretary of state] ‘Narrative of Negotiations 
with the Dutch’, ibid. 32095, fos. 83 f. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Fourth Report, p. 282. 

7 Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Hollande, 106, fo. 72 ; ibid., Angleterre, 127, 
fo. 175. See also Danby to Orange, 23 January/2 February, in Cal. of State Papers, 


Dom., 1677-8, p. 592; and Lonchay, La rivalité de la France et de [ Espagne aux 
Pays-Bas, 1635-1700 (1896), p. 284. 
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influence of William of Orange with partially satisfactory results.’ 
Through a mission of Dyckvelt, William came to an agreement 
with the Spanish governor whereby 2,000 English would be 
received in Ostend, although the town was not to be surrendered 
to them.? Charles, undoubtedly, would have accepted this 
arrangement had it not been for Borgomanero’s continued opposi- 
tion, which rendered its execution uncertain. At any rate, 
Godolphin was again sent to Brussels (23 February) to repeat 
his endeavours.* Not his arguments, however, but military 
pressure was to untie the knot. ‘About 19 February Charles 
and York had promised Barrillon that no troops would be sent 


l to Flanders until a reply was received to the peace proposal borne 
> by Ruvigny ; and 10 March was the time limit set for this reply. 
y But Danby had at the same time secretly warned Barrillon of 
° the impossibility of restraining parliament if any places in 
1 Flanders were attacked within that time. Barrillon avoided 
, a direct reply, but suggested that the capture of some important 
1 place might promote peace sentiment in the states. Barrillon’s 
y letters show that he was trying to retard (if he was not able to 
1 prevent) an act of war on the part of France, but he was at the 
1 same time seeking to prepare Danby for the French offensive 
t which he undoubtedly knew was coming early in March.* On 
e 4 March a great French army was before Ghent. The Spanish 
e garrison at Ostend was of unquestionable loyalty, Holland was 
e in confusion, and Pensionary Fagel appealed to England for 
t instant aid. Borgomanero saw the crisis, agreed to Villa Her- 
f mosa’s plan on the evening of 7 March ;* and the next morning 
t Lord Howard of Escrick hastened to Ostend with 800 men and 
& promise of more to follow.’ 
“ : Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28093, fos. 214-15; ibid. 28040, fo. 46; Public Record 
Office, For. Entry Books, 180, Minutes of Committee on Foreign Affairs for 23 January/ 
it 2 February. Danby’s frequent letters to William (particularly 8 and 23 January 
t {o.8.], in Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1677-8, pp. 562, 592. Cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., 
e Ninth Report, pt. ii, p. 455; Copies and Extracts of some Letters written to and 
from the Earl of Danby (1710), pp. 188-91) kept him closely informed on the 
1s, situation. 
* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28040, fo. 48; Hist. MSS. Comm., Ninth Report, pt. ii, 
8, pp. 454-5 (Orange to Danby, 25 January and 18 February [0.S.}). The Marquis de la 
m Fuente’s vain attempt to go to England early in February may have been related 
on to negotiations regarding Ostend (Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 127, 
fos. 42, 80, 226. Cf. Cal. of Treas. Books, v. ii. 1081; Recueil des Instructions données 
aux ambassadeurs et ministres de France, xi (Spain, i), 514-16. 
re? * Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28040, fo. 48; Danby to Orange, 8/18 February, in Cal. 
B). of State Papers, Dom., 1677-8, p. 636. 
ns * See his letter of 19 February, ibid. 127, fos. 273-5. 


5 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28093, fo. 215; Public Record Office, State Papers, For., 
France, 142, fos. 270-1 (letter of 5 March from Paris). 

* Williamson notes that Borgomanero would not agree to it even after the news 
from Ghent ‘ till in a manner threatened to it’ (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28040, fo. 50). 
? See Barrillon to Louis, 9 March (Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 
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Meanwhile, the English government had not been inactive in 
plans and preparations for war on land and sea. New regiments 
were enlisted, and old ones were brought up to war strength.” 
Arsenals were stocked, stores of provisions ordered, and steps 
taken for the defence of Ireland and the Channel Islands.? By 
7 April the French ambassador, of whose close watch on English 
preparations we are assured, reported that Charles had 15,000 
new levies on foot besides the regulars already at Ostend and 
Bruges.* Nevertheless, the situation was anything but encourag- 
ing. The controversy over Ostend had aroused hatred towards 
Spain ; ° parliament was suspicious of the ultimate purpose of the 
new enlistments ;° there were collisions between civilians and 
soldiers at Salisbury and Oxford ;7 and the troops in Flanders 


128, fos. 39-47), in which he relates Charles's attempt to minimize the significance 
and importance of this expedition. 

Ghent was taken on 9 March. The French then threatened Bruges, causing the 
Spanish to weaken the defences of Ypres, which was thereupon invested on 13 March 
and taken 25 March (Rousset, Histoire de Louvois, ii. 484-94; Ségur, Maréchal de 
Luxembourg et le Prince d’ Orange, 1668-78, ii. 471). See also Charles’s letters to Villa 
Hermosa and to the governors of Ostend and Bruges in Bodleian Library, Rawlinson 
MS. A. 268, fos. 32-3 b. Lord Howard of Escrick was ordered to obey Diego Spinoza, 
the governor of Ostend, ‘conformément 4 ce qui a esté convenu’ (ibid.). See 
also Documentos ineditos, xcv. 39 (‘Memoria de los accidentes mas notables 
sucedidos en la guerra passada de 1675-8 durante el gobierno del duque de Villa 
Hermosa ’). 

‘ For Williamson’s notes on meetings of the privy council and on conferences with 
Beuningen as to the conduct of the war, see Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fos. 1-84 
(from 20 December 1677 to 20 March 1678), and Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1677-8, 
pp. 516-17. See also Brisbane's letter from Paris to Danby, 31 December, in Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Fourteenth Report, app. ix, pp. 391-2, and Temple’s suggestions (letter 
to Danby, 3/13 January, after obeying the treasurer's instructions to get van Beunin- 
gen’s terms of possible co-operation ‘in case of a war’, in ibid. p. 393). The earl 
of Ossory’s mission to William of Orange late in January (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 
1677-8, pp. 569, 590, 596) was supposed to be for purposes of military co-operation, 
he being considered the most likely commander of English troops in William’s army 
in case of war (Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 127, fo. 70; ibid., 
Hollande, 105, fo. 243; Public Record Office, State Papers, For., Holland, 206, 
fo. 31). But his chief task seems to have been to assure William that France would . 
not yield to peace, and that war was inevitable (Danby to Orange, 8/18 January, in © 
Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1677-8, pp. 562-3). 

? See especially Barrillon’s memoir on the English preparations in Archives des 
Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 127, fos. 233-44; and his letter to Pomponne, 
17 March, ibid. 128, fos. 110-13. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fos. 1,21; Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angle- 
terre, 127, fo. 32. 

* Ibid. 128, fos. 199-209 ; ibid. 130, fos. 67-8. As to numbers in the English army 
ef. Clarke, Life of James II, i. 512; Imbert-Terry, A Misjudged Monarch [1917], 
p. 246. 

5 Barrillon to Louis, 7 February, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 
127, fos. 192-214. See also Shaftesbury’s ‘ The Present State of the Kingdom at the 
Opening of the Parliament, March 6, 1679’, quoted in Christie, op. cit., ii. 281. 

* Barrillon to Louis, 21 March, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 
128, fo. 121. 

* Ibid. fo. 223 ; Hist. MSS. Comm., Egmont MSS., ii. 71; ibid., Le Fleming MSS., 
p. 145. 
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were discouraged by inaction and their uncertain status.1 Early 
in April Churchill was sent to Holland to adjust matters of rank, 
co-operation, transport, and provisioning,” and although he did 
succeed in signing a military convention with Orange on 3 May * 
the report he made upon his return dwelt chiefly on the miserable 
state of the English and Spanish soldiers and on the general 
desire for peace.‘ 

On 19 January naval proposals, drafted three weeks before, 
were sent to Hyde. At the same time the states were urged to 
send some one to London empowered to work out the details of 
the co-operation between the two fleets.» The same republican 
formalities which were hindering the negotiation of the defensive 
alliance, together with the machinations of the peace party,® 
delayed the appointment, but William was finally able to send 
Admiral Evertsen with limited powers. On 27 February Evertsen 
presented a careful statement in which he accepted many of the 
English proposals, but he refused England’s. demand for Dutch 
assistance in the Channel as long as the states bore the whole 
burden of patrolling the North Sea.’ Conferences followed in 
which this was the chief point of difference.8 Finally on 27 March 
Evertsen restated his arguments, conceding nothing;* and 
England’s formal reply a week later showed a deadlock on this 


1 Monmouth’s letter of 10 March in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17677SSS, fo. 59; 
Colonel Littleton’s letter of 28 May in Hatton Corresp., i. 161-2; Barrillon 
to Pomponne, 9 March, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 126, 
fos. 55-6. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, pp. 90, 95. See his original instructions in 
Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fos. 248-50; and in Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MS. 
A. 255, fos. 254-6. : 

* Public Record Office, Treaty Papers, 49; Hist. MSS. Comm., Ninth Report, 
Pt. ii, p. 455 (Orange to Danby, 3 May) ; Journaal van C. Huygens, den zoon, gedurende 
de veldtochten der Jaren 1673, 1676, 1677 en 1678 [1881], pp. 247, 248, 252. York was 
named commander-in-chief of both the English and Dutch armies, with William 
second incommand. Hyde was empowered to sign the agreement along with Churchill 
(Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fos. 307, 309; Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MS. 
A. 255, fos. 252-53), but apparently did not. Churchill’s powers also extended to 
the naval agreement which had never been signed. 

* Churchillreceived later instructions (17 April, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fo. 269 ; 
Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, p. 101) to appeal tosWilliam for more troops at 
Bruges, where Monmouth’s garrison was being threatened by the French and receiving 
none of the support promised by Spain. See also Public Record Office, State Papers, 
For., Holland, 206, fos. 94, 199; Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 129, 
fo. 52 (Barrillon to Louis, 9 May); Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, p. 134; Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Le Fleming MSS., p. 144. 

5 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fo. 191 (cf. fo. 31) ; ibid. 28040, fo. 45; Cal. of State 
Papers, Dom., 1677-8, pp. 562-3 (Danby to Orange, 8/18 January). 

* See especially Orange to Danby, 25 February, in Hist. MSS. Comm., Ninth 
Report, pt. ii, p. 455; Barrillon to Pomponne, 3 March, in Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Angleterre, 128, fos. 26-7 ; and letters from Amsterdam in Public Record 
Office, State Papers, For., Holland, 206, fos. 146, 200, 212. 

7 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fos. 205-6. 

* Ibid. fos. 66-7 ; ibid. 28040, fo. 54. * Ibid. 10115, fos. 212-13. 
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point.! In regard to all else, however, and particularly as to the 
conjunction of the English and Dutch squadrons in the Mediter- 
ranean, an agreement was reached (4 April).2 Then came the 
unexpected news that the French fleet had retired from Messina. 
Spain’s zeal for the naval war subsided at once, and her continua- 
tion of a subsidy to the Dutch Mediterranean fleet was uncertain.® 
Co-operation in the Channel had never reached an agreement ; 
co-operation in the Mediterranean was now disconcerted by the 
French action, and attempts to lay new plans of naval concert 
were lost in delay, distrust, and negotiations of peace.* 

English troops were no sooner in Flanders than Charles sought 
to form a quadruple alliance of the enemies of France—England, 
Spain, the Empire, and the Netherlands.®> There was as yet no 
declaration of war on the part of England, neither did the king 
propose that there should be such until definite treaties of alliance 
ensured him against being left alone at war with France. On 
12 March the committee for foreign affairs, after coming to an 
agreement with Beuningen on the defensive treaty, questioned 
him as to his powers to sign a general alliance and found them of 
doubtful adequacy. He appeared, however, extremely zealous 
for the general alliance, and he urged that his temporary lack of 
powers (the dispatch of which he would, presumably, do all in 
his power to hasten) should not delay the negotiations.’ It 


1 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fos. 207-11. 

2 Ibid. fos. 215-19. 

> Williamson to Hyde, 12/22 April, in ibid. fo. 273; Beuningen to the states 
general, 11 April, in ibid. 17677 SSS, fo. 81. 

The French withdrawal from Messina had been ordered on 1 January 1678, as 
soon as the union of England and the allies seemed imminent (Mignet, op. cit. iv. 
536-7; Lavisse, Histoire de France, vii, pt. ii, p. 340; Cordey, Correspondance du 
Maréchal de Vivonne relative 4 Vexpédition de Messine [1920], ii, passim). But things 
had been going badly, and it might have occurred in any case (Martin, History of France, 
vii. 458). Williamson would have been happier if it had occurred a little later, as 
‘it could have looked more as the effect of the terror we give France, &c.’ (Cal. of State 
Papers, Dom., 1677-8, p. 538). Hyde was instructed to say that it might ‘ reasonably 
be looked upon as the effect of our appearing everywhere so heartily in the cause’ 
(Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fo. 239 b), which was, I think, a part of the truth. 

* Ibid. fos. 238-43 ; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, pp. 146-7. On 1 May Hyde 
was empowered to sign a naval concert ‘ which is yett wholly uncared for ’ (Brit. Mus, 
Add. MS. 10115, fo. 302). 

5 Beuningen’s letter of 1/11 March, in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17677 SSS, 
fos. 57-8. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS, 28040, fo. 50; Public Record Office, For. Entry Books, 
66, pp. 294-6. 

* See particularly his memoir of 3/13 March, in Public Record Office, State Papers, 
For., Holland, 206, fo. 76; and his letter to Williamson, 7 April [n.s.], in Brit, Mus., 
Add. MS. 10115, fo. 201. Cf. Barrillon to Louis, 13 March, in Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Angleterre, 128, fos. 75-6. 

Charles lent his assistance in sending Godolphin to Holland on 15 March to 
encourage the Dutch, demoralized over the loss of Ghent, and also to urge the sending 
of these powers, which would ensure the fullest allied assistance (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
28040, fo. 50). 
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was therefore with great surprise that at the first meeting of 
the representatives of the four states on 5 April,’ it was disclosed 
that Beuningen was still without powers, and knew neither 
when nor whether they would arrive.? Suspicions of intentional 
delay and bad faith arose at once, fostered naturally by the 
watchful Barrillon.* If all had been known England would 
have incurred her full share of the suspicion, for on the day 
before this meeting Danby had asked Barrillon for 18,000,000 
livres tournois as the price of English neutrality. The king, 
having expected to be able to show the alliance to parliament 
when it met on 7 April (which would improve the price of 
England’s neutrality on the French market), postponed the 
session for two weeks, and instructed Hyde to bring all possible 
pressure upon the states to empower their ambassador adequately 
within that time.* The representatives of the four states 
assembled again on 11 April, to Beuningen’s great embarrass- 
ment, for he alone appeared to be preventing an alliance which 
he had most urged. From two later meetings (16 and 19 April) 
he excused himself.> Meanwhile, as 21 April approached—the 
day for the reassembling of parliament—Charles grew desperate. 
Twice he took Beuningen to task, and, according to Williamson, 
‘schooled ’ him thoroughly for his failure to secure powers.® At 
last they arrived, and on 21 April the four allies assembled.’ 


' Essex, Falconbridge, and Bridgewater were appointed the English representa- 
tives on 31 March (Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MS. A. 255, fos. 203-4). 

® Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fos. 236-7 ; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, pp. 78-9 ; 
Barrillon to Louis, 11 April, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 128, 
fos. 213-14. For a brief account of this entire negotiation, see Coventry's ‘ Narrative’ 
in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 32095, fo. 83, and Williamson’s notes in ibid. 28040, fos. 52-4. 

3 Ibid. 10115, fos. 236, 238 ; ibid. 17677 DD, fo. 265; Barrillon to Louis, 14 April, 
in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 128, fo. 230. A confidant of Borgo- 
manero was friendly to Barrillon and kept him informed of the allied conferences 
(ibid. 129, fo. 29). 

‘ Atterbury was sent to Hyde on 8 April (Public Record Office, State Papers, 
For., Holland, 206, fo. 10), bearing instructions for the latter, and a letter from 
Charles II to the states general (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17677 SSS, fos. 74-5). William- 
son’s sketchy note, added to the minutes of the instructions sent to Hyde, explains 
the real purpose of this letter, and somewhat increases distrust of English sincerity 
in the whole negotiation (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, p. 79). Later letters 
to Hyde continued to press the urgency of the matter (12 and 15 April, in Brit. 
Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fos. 244, 267). 

5 Ibid. 28040, fo. 55; Public Record Office, For. Entry Books, 66, under proper 
dates. On 19 April Williamson wrote to Hyde: ‘The two other ministers have had 
much adoe to forbear falling upon the States for their strange carriage in this matter 
of the Powers’ (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fos. 271-2). 

* Ibid. 28040, fos. 54-5; Public Record Office, For. Entry Books, 180, under 
dates 7 and 8 April (0.S.]. 

* They were sent by ordinary post on 15 April (Public Record Office, State Papers, 
For., Holland, 206, fo. 117). The peace party, now in control at The Hague, was 
careful to arrange that the powers travelled slowly, even after seeing to it that they 
should be useless after their arrival. Meredith at The Hague was made to believe 
that the powers had been sent earlier (ibid. fos. 94, 96, 104, 117). 
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But to the chagrin of all, not the least Beuningen, he found him- 
self still helpless through lack of instructions to use the powers 
received. There was general upbraiding of the states for deliber- 
ately preventing the alliance, and even the personal sincerity 
of their ambassador was questioned. The Dutch peace party 
had obviously scored a great victory, and for the reason that they 
were at that time considering new peace propositions made by 
France the week before. 

There was another point of disagreement which furthered 
English suspicions even more. In early drafts of plans for the 
war, prohibition of French trade had been urged by Beuningen 
and sanctioned by England.? Late in March parliament passed 
the necessary legislation and expected early Dutch concurrence 
therein.’ But the peace party, represented particularly by the 
commercial classes of Amsterdam, was strong enough to prevent 
such a costly step on the part of the states. Dutch opposition 
following Beuningen’s proposal of the measure looked especially 
suspicious during the embarrassing time when he held up negotia- 
tions through lack of powers on that subject as well as on that 
of the quadruple alliance.® 

After the disappointing meeting of the allies on 21 April, 
Charles tried to persuade Borgomanero and Wallenstein (the 


imperial envoy) to make the alliance temporarily without 


1 Williamson says that Beuningen ‘infinitely exposed himselfe to the wonder 
and indignation of everybody ’ (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28040, fo. 55). See also Public 
Record Office, For. Entry Books, 180, date 11 April [0.8.]; Williamson to Hyde, 
16/26 April, in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fo. 275; Danby to Orange, 16/26 April, 
in Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, pp. 118-19, and in Danby, Copies and Extracts 
[1710], pp. 217-19 (the draft of it is in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28054, fos. 174-5) ; ibid. 
17677 SSS, fos. 85-91. Beuningen’s secret correspondence (ibid., passim) tends to 
show that he was doing his best to secure powers. See also his letter to Pensionary 
Fagel, 9/19 April, in Grovestins, op. cit. iv. 28-31. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Fourteenth Report, app. ix, p. 393; Cal. of State Papers, 
Dom., 1677-8, pp. 608-9. 

* The Poll Bill, signed by the king, 30 March, provided for the war £600,000 of 
the previously promised million and prohibited importation of most French goods 
{Lords’ Journals, xiii. 176-7, 189 ; Christie, op. cit. i. 267, 289; Macpherson, Annals 
of Commerce, ii. 593; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, p. 79). The king and court 
at once, as on previous occasions during the reign (in 1665, ibid., 1665-6, p. 31; and 
in 1675, ibid., 1676-7, p. 19. Cf. North, Examen, p. 461; and Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Le Fleming MSS., p. 125), began to set the example of boycotting French goods and 
fashions (ibid. p. 143). 

‘ Friesland, Rotterdam, and Overyssel agreed to it after delay (Meredith’s letters 
in Public Record Office, State Papers, For., Holland, 206, fos. 134, 140, 153, 177), 
_but Amsterdam imposed difficult conditions and opposed it staunchly (ibid. fos. 142, 
144, 153). It is significant that Pensionary Fagel, who was not in favour of peace, 
never thought it possible to get the states’ consent to this step. Beuningen told 
Williamson on 18 April that it could never be enforced (Public Record Office, For. 
Entry Books, 180, date 8/18 April). 

5 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, p. 79; Barrillon’s letters, 21, 25 April, in 
_Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 128, fos. 268, 281. 
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Holland on the basis of the Anglo-Dutch alliance.1_ They refused 
to subscribe definitely, but on 23 April they promised (so the 
English understood) * to sign an alliance which should endure 
until ‘a reasonable peace’ might be obtained, such ‘ reasonable 
peace ’ to be defined in a separate secret article as one based on 
the terms of the Anglo-Dutch alliance.* Again Charles was 
encouraged. The Dutch might still be brought into such an 
alliance if only their ambassador were given instructions. Hyde 
was ordered to plead with Fagel, and Godolphin was again sent 
to urge Orange to use his influence. Meanwhile the form of the 
triple (and perhaps, later, quadruple) alliance was drawn up by 
the committee for foreign affairs ;° and on the afternoon of 
30 April it was presented to the Spanish and imperial envoys. 
Thereupon, in Williamson’s words, 


they imediately flew off and denyed to have concerted to agree in a secret 
article that the conditions of the peace as now they stand in our treaty 
with Holland should be declared a reasonable peace in the sense of the 
open treaty, and so all flew off, infinitely surprised on our part.® 


Charles continued his endeavours for a few days, but in vain.’ 
Spain would not act without Holland, and the latter was engrossed 
in new peace proposals emanating from Paris. By 1 May, the 
time for military alliances was obviously past. The atmosphere 
of separate peace negotiations, mutual distrust, and suspicion, 
which enveloped this whole proceeding, will easily explain its 
failure. 

In the first place, peace proposals had never ceased to emanate 
from London, and many Englishmen never actually believed 
that war was certain, even with English troops in Flanders.® 


1 They had met together twice theretofore without Beuningen, who now urged 
them to proceed alone until the instructions, which he expected daily, should arrive 
(Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28040, fo. 55; ibid. 10115, fo. 299). 

* Borgomanero was later said to have promised for both, Wallenstein simply 
having spoken ‘little strangely and in no sort disagreeing’ (Willinmeen to Hyde 
21 April [0.8.], in ibid. fos. 299-302). 

* Public Record Office, For. Entry Books, 180, dates 13 and 15 April [0.S.). 

* See their instructions in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fos. 275-80 ; and in Bodleian 
Library, Rawlinson MS. A. 255, fos. 248-52. Cf. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28040, 
fos. 55-6. 

5 Ibid. fo. 57; Public Record Office, For. Entry Books, 180, dates 17 and 19 
April [0.S.]. There is a draft of (perhaps) this treaty in Hist. MSS. Comm., Eleventh 
Report, app. vii, p. 19. 

* Public Record Office, For. Entry Books, 180, dates 18 and 20 April [0.S.}. Villa 
Hermosa and many of the Spaniards had not been averse to peace negotiations from 
the moment of Louis’s proposals (Lonchay, p. 285). 

7 Public Record Office, For. Entry Books, 180, date 21 April [0.S.]. See also 
Williamson to Hyde, 21 April [0.S.], in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fo. 299; and the 
additional instructions to Hyde and Godolphin of 1/11 May, in ibid. fo. 305. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, pp. 14, 65, 171; Singer, i. 5-6 (Danby 
to Hyde, 8/18 February); Hist. MSS. Comm., Welbeck Abbey MSS., iii. 359. But 
cf. ibid., Rutland MSS., ii. 50. 
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Late in February Charles had persuaded Ruvigny to go to France 
with the offer of Charlemont in addition to the towns previously 
named.! Louis XIV, commanding his great army before Ghent 
and flushed with the prospect of military glory, was in no condition 
to listen sympathetically to Ruvigny’s proposal.2 Soon came 
the capture of Ghent and Ypres (9 and 25 March), important 
places which France could not be expected to surrender without 
substantial compensation. When only Ghent had fallen, Godol- 
phin was hurried to William’s camp to urge the cession of Valen- 
ciennes, Tournai, and perhaps also Condé, for its return.* Before 
he arrived Ypres had fallen, and the retention of that important 
city at once became the corner-stone of all later French negotia- 
tion. Orange was now willing to yield Valenciennes and 
Tournai, but not Condé; and as for Ypres, he would not even 
discuss it. The success of the French campaign had wrecked 
all hope of direct negotiations with William ; and the French 
king, knowing the stuff of which the prince was made; realized 
it. But William’s position might be assailed by two forms of 
indirect attack. Ever since his marriage the prince had been 
counting much upon English support : > and Louis never under- 
estimated the dangerous possibilities in that alliance.6 If he 
could buy off Charles II, as he had done frequently, William’s 
position would be decidedly weakened. Moreover, the peace 


party in the states, strong and ever growing stronger with its 
springs at Amsterdam fed by secret French agents, provided 
every facility for undermining him at home. 


1 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1677-8, p. 640; Mignet, iv. 536. The purpose of 
the mission was divulged only to Barrillon, York, and Danby (Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Angleterre, 127, fo. 275). The French ambassador gave Charles no 
encouragement as to the outcome of the mission, which, however, was not unwelcome 
to France since the English king promised to postpone any declaration or act of war 
until Ruvigny’s return (ibid. fos. 249, 273; Danby to Orange, 9/19 February, in 
Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1677-8, pp. 639-40, and in Danby, Copies and Extracts, 
pp. 197-9). That would give France just time enough to get her campaign under way, 
a chance seen by Louvois, who was jubilant over Ruvigny’s mission (Rousset, 
ii. 487). Orange's disgust at Charles for talking of peace instead of preparing 
for war is seen in a letter of 5 March'to Danby in Hist. MSS. Comm., Hodgkin MSS., 
pp. 65-6. 2 Mignet, iv. 539. 

’ See his instructions of 4/14 March in Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MS. A. 255, 
fos. 240-3. 

* See particularly ‘ A narrative of the discourse that passed between his Highness 
the Prince of Orange and me in his quarter at Boome the 17/27 of March, 1677/8 ° 
(by Godolphin), in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fos. 203-4; and William to Danby, 
27 March, in Hist. MSS. Comm., Ninth Report, pt. ii, p. 455. For the later negotiations, 
centring about Ypres, see Barrillon to Louis, 17 March, in Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Angleterre, 128, fos. 91-100 (partly printed in Mignet, op. cit. iv. 542), 
and also fos. 117, 186. William offered finally to yield Condé if Ypres were surrendered 
(Mignet, iv. 544). 

5 See Estrades to Pomponne, 15 April, on the former’s opinion of the uselessness 
of dealing with William except through England, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Hollande, 106, f. 183. * e.g. ibid., Angleterre, 128, fo. 215. 
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Barrillon had tried to bribe Charles and Danby in January 
and February and had failed. Thereafter for a time, France 
sought to prevent the Anglo-Dutch alliance by proposing a truce, 
and failing in that, by controlling an opposition party in parlia- 
ment. When subsidies were next mentioned England spoke 
first. Late in February, Charles sent Ruvigny to the French 
camp with a peace proposal and the suggestion that, were it 
accepted, he would be glad to renew his Bourbon alliance for 
a cash subsidy of £600,000. Louis rejected the peace proposal, 
but promised in general terms to satisfy Charles’s financial needs 
after peace was made.” From the time of Ruvigny’s return 
(10 March) Barrillon seems to have counted on paying Charles 
6,000,000 livres tournois (about £500,000) ;* and ten days later 
he received definite powers to offer that amount to be paid in six, 
and perhaps even in four years. He was also provided with 
300,000 livres tournois ‘pour déterminer le grand trésorier ’.* 
For several days Barrillon could not persuade Charles to run the 
risk of dismissing parliament.’ Meanwhile he did not reveal his 
exact offer,® but sought in vain to persuade Louis to pay the 
entire amount in one year instead of several.’ Danby as usual 
was driving a hard bargain, incited thereto somewhat by 
Montagu’s boast of what he could do at Paris in the way of 
subsidies. On 29 March Barrillon was told that 6,000,000 livres 
tournois were insufficient ‘ pour mettre le roi son maitre en état 
de se passer longtemps de son parlement’;® and a few days 
later (4 April) Danby set the king’s price at three times the 
amount offered, namely 6,000,000 livres tournois each year 
for three years. Barrillon complained to Charles of Danby’s 


* Barrillon to Louis, 17 and 19 February, cited by Mignet, op. cit. iv. 536. 
® Ibid. p. 571. Cf. Barrillon’s earlier (19 February) general statement of this, in 
Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 127, fo. 277. 

* Barrillon to Louis, 13 March, in ibid. fo. 77. A later letter proves that Barrillon 
was not as yet making definite promises (17 March, ibid. fos. 107-8). 

* Barrillon to Louis, 20 March, quoted by Mignet, op. cit. iv. 571. He did not 
use the money, however (Barrillon to Louis, 12 May, in Archives des Affaires Etran- 
géres, Angleterre, 129, fo. 77). 

5 Barrillon to Louis, 26 March, in ibid. 128, fo. 149. 

® ‘Si j'avais déclaré que le terme seroit de quatre ans, je jetterais une deffiance 
dans l’esprit du Grand Tresorier capable de tout rompre ’ (ibid. fo. 171). 

7 Barrillon to Pomponne, 28 March, in ibid. fo. 173. The time was soon reduced, 
however, from four to three years (Louis to Barrillon, 31 March, cited by Mignet, 
op. cit. iv. 571; but cf. Barrillon to Pomponne, 19 May, in Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Angleterre, 129, fo. 113, in which it appears that the time was not reduced 
to three years until 9 April). 

® Barrillon to Louis, 31 March, in ibid. 128, fos. 175-9. 

® Barrillon to Louis, 4 April, in ibid. fos. 190-1. The same day Danby instructed 
Montagu to negotiate for that amount at Paris: the fatal letter which was to cause 
Danby’s disgrace as a result of Montagu’s publication in the following November 


(Hist. MSS. Comm., Hodgkin MSS., pp. 194-6; Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Angleterre, 132, fos. 36-42 [copy)). 
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extortionate demand, and the well-instructed king replied that 
such an amount was necessary to prevent ‘ une révolution pareille 
a celle qui avait perdu le roi son pére ’,) an argument often used 
with French ambassadors. But Danby had overstepped his 
mark, perhaps intentionally. In spite of parliament’s ill temper 
and desultory support, the treasurer was at that time anxious for 
war, and he may have persuaded Charles to demand so large 
an amount in the hope that it would be rejected. At any rate, 
Barrillon refused the demand, the negotiation dropped, and 
nothing more was heard therefrom until the middle of May, 
when the king, despairing of retaining allies for the war, hastened 
to capitalize his neutrality while it was still of value to France. 
It is thus not surprising that allied endeavour, whether in 
the field or in negotiation, foundered in suspicion and distrust. 
Long after English troops were in Flanders, the king was 
assuring Barrillon almost daily that he never intended to go to 
war but only to hasten negotiations.? Parliament feared that 
Charles had an ulterior motive in assembling an army, and 
suspected a French understanding.* Wallenstein still talked 
freely against Holland for allying with England without the 
emperor’s knowledge. Amsterdam suggested that William’s 
intimacy with Charles and James made him a potential member 
of a monarchist plot.6 London merchants believed that the 


Netherlands urged prohibition of French trade upon England in 
order to increase their own commerce, refusing to take similar 
action themselves. A court revolution at Madrid rendered 
uncertain all negotiations with Spain, and justified the hesitancy 
and suspicion with which others regarded her word. 

CirypE LEcLARE GROSE. 


(To be continued.) 


? Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 128, fos. 186-94. 

2 See e. g. ibid. fo. 166 (Barrillon to Louis, 28 March), et passim. Barrillon thought 
that York was more determined about the war most of the time than his brother or 
Danby. ‘II s’imagine encore que la rupture avec la France diminuera beaucoup de 
lanimosité qu’on [i.e. the parliament] a contre luy’ (7 April, ibid. fo. 201). York’s 
pitiful attempt to stand by his protestant son-in-law is seen in his correspondence. 

* Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 128, fo. 193. 

* Public Record Office, For. Entry Books, 180, date 9 April [0.S.]. 

5 See, e.g., Hist. MSS. Comm., Thirteenth Report, app. vi, p. 9; Josselin’s Diary 
(Camden Series), p. 173 ; Hatton Correspondence (Camden Series), i. 162; Barrillon’s 
letters to Louis, 27 June, 4 July, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 
129, fo. 268, and 130, fo. 22; Grovestins, iii. 93-4; Klopp, Der Fall des 
Hauses Stuart, ii. 78; Wagenaar, Vaderlandsche historie, xiv. 468. Various letters 
from Amsterdam manifest the opposition there (Public Record Office, State Papers, 
For., Holland, 206, fos. 146, 200-1, 212). Louis XIV was naturally ever ready to 
foster suspicions of William’s designs against Dutch liberties (ibid. fo. 245). 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, p. 79; Hist. MSS. Comm., Rutland MSS., 
ii. 49; Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 128, fos. 268, 281. 
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Richard Belgrave Hoppner 


HOUGH, as a recent biographer of John Hoppner has 

observed, all his sons did well in their several spheres,! and 
despite the fact that one of them is honoured with inclusion in 
the Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” the writer of the article on the 
painter in the Dictionary of National Biography,* while mentioning 
his marriage, entirely ignores the existence of his family. A 
certain amount of biographical information has been assembled 
in Notes and Queries * and in Messrs. McKay and Roberts’s recent 
work,* and this bears largely on the career of the second son, 
Richard Belgrave Hoppner, artist, translator, friend of Byron, 
and diplomatist, to whom also Lord Ernle devotes a long foot- 
note in his edition of the poet’s correspondence.* As, however, 
the combined result is somewhat lacking in detail, the following 
account of the diplomatic career of this interesting man, derived 
as it is from a source that does not appear hitherto to have been 
employed for this purpose—the archives of the foreign office— 
may contribute further to the store of accessible information 
relative to his life and work that we possess. 

Hoppner was born on 9 January 1786.7. Owing to his parents’ 
rapidly increasing family he was ‘sent to school 20 miles from 
home at the early age of 4 years. .. . At 14 years of age I was sent 
to Germany to learn the language, and almost immediately on 
my return home I entered the Foreign Office ’,® his clerkship 
dating from 1 February 1801, when he was but fifteen years 
old.® This post he retained until 1814, his knowledge of Spanish 


1H. P. K. Skipton, John Hoppner (London, 1905), p. 163. 

* Henry Parkyns, the youngest (xxv. 131). 

Cosmo Monkhouse. The volume in question (xxvii) appeared in 1891. 

* 4th series, xi. 505-6 (1873); 7th series, viii. 507 (1889), ix. 35-6, x. 230 (1890) ; 
10th series, x. 417 (1908). 

5 W. McKay and W. Roberts, John Hoppner, R.A. (London, 1909-14), [1] xxii- 
xxiii. 127. Even this attempt ignores the most important period of the second son’s 
career, the Portuguese mission. 

® The Works of Lord Byron (London, 898-1904), Letters and Journals, iv. 83-4 n. 

7 McKay and Roberts, [1] xxiii. 

* From an undated letter to his niece, Mrs. Cromarty, cited in the latter's notes 
on her grandfather, the painter (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38510, fos. 265-6). 

© Public Record Office, F.O. 7/178, Hoppner to Canning, Vevey, 27 December 
1823. In 1822 he refers to ‘ the 23 [sic] years I have been in the service of Government’ 
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having, however, in the meantime led to his employment as 
private secretary to J. H. Frere during the latter’s mission to 
Spain ‘and as public secretary to the Commission appointed in 
1811 to mediate between that country and her Colonies’.’ His 
profession was not ill chosen: ‘.. . [he] had an amazing talent 
for languages ’, records his niece. ‘ He used to declare that any 
fool could learn a foreign language in six weeks.’? He then left 
England for the Netherlands to act as secretary to Clancarty, 
the newly appointed ambassador to the restored house of Orange : ® 
‘as you may perhaps recollect’, he tells Planta in 1823, ‘ at 
only 24 hours notice.’ He was not to return for nearly ten years.’ 
The first letter that we have of his from The Hague is of 19 January 
1814. On 2 February he describes himself as ‘doing y* duty of 
Consul General here until Sir Iames Gambier’s arrival’ and 
speaks of ‘my Vice Consuls’,® and he it evidently is who is 
referred to by Stralen, the commissary-general for the interior, 
as ‘M". le Secretaire de Votre Excellence’. When Clancarty 
accompanied the prince of Orange on the latter’s sudden journey 
to Paris in May, he left Hoppner—in Gordon’s absence—in charge 
of the embassy’s correspondence with England.’ 

Hoppner had already in January applied through Hamilton 
to Castlereagh for the consulship at Naples.* In May he refers 
to ‘the hopes your Lordship led me to entertain by the Offer 
of the Consulship at Lisbon ’, and asks to be considered for any 
similar situation in France or Italy:* the prospect of succeeding 
at Lisbon on the first vacancy remained with him at Venice '° 
until the summer of 1822, when, on Consul-General Jeffery’s 
death," another nomination ! was made. 

Clancarty he followed to the congress of Vienna ‘as Secre- 
tary ’, and in October 1814 he was appointed consul-general ‘ to 


(F.0. 7/173, Hoppner to Londonderry, Private, Venice, 28 May 1822). Mrs. Cromarty 
describes him as ‘ Deputy Precis Writer at the Foreign Office’ (Add. MS. 38510, 
fo. 267). 

1 F.0. 7/178, loc. cit. 2 Add, MS. 38510, loc. cit. 

2 F.0. 7/178, loc. cit. : 

* Ibid. Hoppner to J. Planta, jr., Ferney, 16 July 1823. 

5 F.0. 37/72, Hoppner to [W. R. Hamilton], The Hague, 2 February 1814. 

* F.O. 238/1, H. van Stralen to Clancarty, The Hague, 16 January 1814. 

* F.O. 37/70, Clancarty to Castlereagh, no. 91, The Hague, 20 May 1814. The 
Hon. Robert Gordon was secretary of embassy at The Hague (F.O. 37/71, Castlereagh 
to Gordon, no. 1 (draft), Foreign Office, 30 November 1813). 

® ‘A post or two back ’ (F.O. 37/72, loc. cit.). 

* Ibid. Hoppner to Castlereagh, The Hague, 10 May 1814. 

1° F.O. 7/178, Hoppner to Canning, Vevey, 27 December 1823. 

1 On 18 May 1822 (F.0. 63/251, E. M. Ward to Londonderry, Separate, Lisbon, 
19 May 1822; F.O. 63/253, J. T. Crawford to Lord Clanwilliam, Lisbon, 19 May 
1822). 


% Of James Robert Matthews, whose commission was dated 1 August (F.O. 
83/1219, pp. 251-2). 
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the Austrian states ’.1 His commission as ‘consul general at 
Venice and for the Austrian Ports in the Adriatick ’ was, however, 
not transmitted to him until February 1815,.the covering instruc- 
tions enjoining him to leave for his new post whenever he could 
be spared.? Clancarty wished to utilize his services until the 
conclusion of affairs,> but in consequence of ‘a violent bilious 
attack’ he had to dispense with them. Hoppner left Vienna 
on 29 March and reached Venice on the 5th of the following 
month. 

Ill-health, indeed, was to dog his footsteps throughout his 
tenure of office, and eventually to force a premature retirement. 
On arrival at Venice ‘I unfortunately met with a relapse which 
for some time endangered my life’.® ‘A very severe indisposi- 
tion ’, he tells Hamilton on 15 November 1816, ‘ the effect of this 
climate on my debilitated constitution ’, has prevented an earlier 
reply. ‘The unhealthy atmosphere of Venice arising from the 
foul state of its Canals, the Sirocco, and the total want of exercise 
so necessary to my health, and of which I am absolutely deprived 
here, render my residence in Venice very irksome to me.’ ® When, 
in 1821, after ten years of neglect, the authorities did actually 
commence to scour the waterways, the unspeakable effluvium 
had serious results not only on his own but also on his wife’s 
health: ‘as divers circumstances compelled me’, he adds, 
‘to remain the whole of last summer in Venice, where as you are 
aware, every kind of exercise is altogether out of the question, 
I feel the want of a little motion, as the best remedy I know 
against the bilious attacks to which I am so unfortunately 
subject.’ 7 His insistence on the lack of exercise involved in 
a residence in the city may have helped in part to account for 
the delight with which he recalled for Moore those rides with‘ 
Byron on the Lido.® 

The consul-general’s efforts to escape to a healthier clime can 
hardly, at this indifferent distance of time, fail to provoke a smile, 
In 1816 he asked Hamilton to intercede for him in the event of 

1 F.0. 7/178, Hoppner to Canning, Vevey, 27 December 1823; Foreign Office 
List, 1873, p. 202; London Gazette, 1814, p. 2037 (where he is described as ‘ consul 
at Venice, and the Austrian territories in the Adriatic Sea’). 

? F.0. 7/121, [Bathurst] to Hoppner, no. 1 (draft), Foreign Office, 23 (24 2] 
February 1815. 

3 Ibid. Hoppner to Castlereagh, [no. 1], Vienna, 10 March 1815. 

‘ F.0. 7/178, Hoppner to Canning, Vevey, 27 December 1823; F.O. 7/121, 
Hoppner to Castlereagh, no. 2, Venice, 7 April 1815. 

5 F.0. 7/178, Hoppner to Canning, Vevey, 27 December 1823. 

* F.0. 7/130, Hoppner to Hamilton, Private, Venice, 15 November 1816. 

7 F.O. 7/165, Hoppner to Planta, Private, Venice, 7 April 1821. ‘... And we will 
be bilious together’ (Byron to Hoppner, [La Mira], 25 October 1819, Letters and 
Journals, iv. 364). 

® The Works of Lord Byron: with his Letters and Journals, and his Life (London, 
1832-3), iv. 82-4, 225-7. 
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any vacancy in terra firma: had he heard of Fagan’s’ death 
earlier, he would have applied to succeed him in Sicily. 


On any other ground than that of my health I should be ashamed 
to profess myself dissatisfied with my present Appointment, but the 
experience which I have now had of this climate upon my constitution, 
which instead of becoming proof against it, grows daily more sensible to 
its effects, makes me particularly anxious to remove from hence. To 
another perhaps this place might not prove so obnoxious, but having 
tried a change of air during the summer,” and having on my return here 
relapsed into the same bilious and nervous state in which I was previous 
to my departure, I can no longer persuade myself that I have any chance 
of getting over the baneful effects of this climate.* 


In 1818 he put forward a suggestion on ‘ a subject, which however 
it may appear prompted by a consideration of personal advantage, 
has been suggested to me by some of the British merchants 
resident at Trieste’, namely the transfer from decaying Venice 
to that growing port of the residence of the consul-general.* 
No answer to this is preserved. In 1819 he suggested that, 
since on the establishment at Milan of the Archduke Rainer the 
Venetian consuls of most of the other foreign powers had received 
authorization ‘to attend upon the vice roy of His Imperial 
Majesty at Milan’, the British representative might be allowed 
to do likewise. This was for the present declined.5 Small 
wonder, however, that preferment did not come his way, if an 
intercepted letter to Byron of 22 September 1820, passed on 
(it would seem) to Lord Liverpool by the foreign office, in which 
the writer refers to Queen Carolina as ‘this gracious Dame’, 
traverses the veracity of a Venetian accuser and denounces ‘ the 
infamous conduct of the Milan Commissioners ’, be really his.® 
For permission to spend the summer in Switzerland—his 
wife’s native country—he several times applied. Thus in 1819 
he was granted three months’ leave of absence there on private 
and family affairs.“ In 1821 his application was, as we have 
seen, corroborated by the stench of the canals: he and his wife 

1 Consul-general at Palermo, who had committed suicide in Rome on 26 August 
(F.0. 70/76, A. S. Douglas to Castlereagh, no. 26, Naples, 30 August 1816; J. Walsh 
to Hamilton, Palermo, 12 September 1816; F.O. 43/9, C. Denis to Hamilton, Albano, 
28 August 1816; cf. ante, ii. 482 n., where the date is wrongly given as the 16th). 

® For Hoppner’s villa in the Euganean Hills see Letters and Journals, cit. iv. 166 n. 

° F.0. 7/130, Hoppner to Hamilton, Private, Venice, 15 November 1816. 

‘ F.0. 7/139, Hoppner to Castlereagh, Separate, Venice, 22 June 1818. 

* F.O. 7/145, Hoppner to Castlereagh, Vevey, 1 September 1819; [Hamilton] to 
Hoppner (draft), Foreign Office, 18 November 1819. 

* Add. MS. 38287, fos. 256-7, Hoppner to Byron (copy), Venice, 22 September 
1820. As to the attribution, see the curious pencilled note by Lord Clanwilliam 
(then acting as under-secretary for foreign affairs) on the back. Hoppner’s letter to 
Byron of the 27th speaks of ‘the shameful conduct’ of the commissioners (Lord 
Byron’ s Correspondence, ed. J. Murray, 1922, ii. 195). 

* Ibid. Hamilton to Hoppner (draft), Foreign Office, 12 August 1819. 
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hoped to visit the latter’s sister, ‘ who is recently married to the 
present proprietor of Ferney, a M. de Budé of Geneva’. This was 
also granted,’ as was that of 1823, based once more on grounds of 
health and Mrs. Hoppner’s family affairs.2 From Ferney he, 
in July 1823, announced his intention of going on to England 
in the hope of meeting not only one brother,® who on the grounds 
of ill health had been obliged to return from the East Indies 
after a sojourn of nearly twenty years and whom he hoped to take 
back with him to Switzerland, but also, perhaps, a second. 


It is now nearly ten years since I left England . . . and although many 
things have occurred to render my return there of moment to myself, 
I have constantly resisted the temptation, chiefly because I could not 
bear the thoughts of returning home only for a few weeks. The present 
case has however shaken my resolution: I cannot resist the certainty of 
seeing one brother after so long an absence, and the prospect of again 
meeting another (absent on the Polar expedition), whom I have not seen 
these 14 years, and whose return I hope we may look forward to during 
the present summer. I say nothing of my own affairs which have remained 
all the time of my absence in a very unsettled state, and which I may 
have the opportunity of looking into.5 


But the period of his consulate was drawing to a close. 
Disappointed of the succession to Lisbon and Palermo, wearied 
of his residence ‘among a people whose difference of manners 
and education deprive me of many social enjoyments’,® and 
witness of the ‘ visible deterioration ’ not only of his own health 
but also ‘ of that of Mrs. Hoppner and my eldest child ’,’ he made 
verbal application to Canning, when in London, to retire.* Planta 
informed him in September that the foreign secretary would 
‘consider favorably your wishes of retiring upon a pension’, and 
that meanwhile—if it should suit him to remain longer at Vevey 
—he would grant him an extension of leave.® On reaching the 


1 F.0. 7/165, Hoppner to Planta, Private, Venice, 7 April 1821; Clanwilliam 
to Hoppner (draft), Foreign Office, 8 May 1821. 

? F.O. 7/178, Hoppner to Planta, Private, Venice, 28 May 1823; Planta to 
Hoppner (draft), Foreign Office, 17 June 1823. Endorsed on the former is a note by 
Planta: ‘I hope You will grant this as Hoppner has been a very attentive servant at 
his Post.’ 

3 John Hoppner’s eldest son, an Indian judge. 

* Henry Parkyns (supra), who took part in Parry’s expedition of 1821-3 as senior 
lieutenant of the Hecla. She did not, however, reach Lerwick until 10 October, and 
only anchored in the Thames on the 21st (Public Record Office, Ad. 55/62). 

5 F.0. 7/178, Hoppner to Planta, Ferney, 16 July 1823. 

* F.0. 7/173, Hoppner to Londonderry, Private, Venice, 28 May 1822. 

7 F.O, 7/184, Hoppner to Planta, Private, Venice, 1 September 1824. 

® Ibid. He had already referred to his willingness to retire on a pension, until 
some other vacancy should occur, in May 1822 (F.O. 7/173, Hoppner to Londonderry, 
Private, Venice, 28 May 1822). 

* F.O. 7/178, Planta to Hoppner, Private (draft), [Foreign Office], 30 September 
1823. 
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latter on his return Hoppner was compelled to seek permission 
to remain there for the winter on the ground of his wife’s health, 
adding that he would like his present employment to continue 
until the coming spring. On 4 November Planta notified him 
that Canning had considered the wish expressed to him by Hopp- 
ner to retire on the grounds of ill health, and that, should he 
forward the formal application with the medical certificates 
required by the act, 3 George IV, c. 113, the foreign secretary 
would recommend his retirement on a pension of £650.2, So on 
27 December Hoppner complied, with a document reviewing his 
past services, on whose details we have already drawn.* 

Some unexplained delay now occurred in the negotiations. 
Hoppner recrossed the Alps to Venice early in 1824, a journey 
to the hardships of which he feelingly refers. In September he 
informed Planta, his intermediary, that, if the alternative of 
Venice or retirement were offered him, he must choose the latter, 
but that ‘i certainly should be most happy to continue my 
services in any other country’.® Planta replied that, while 
Canning would so employ him if opportunity occurred, he would 
in the meantime recommend ‘a pension commensurate with 
your services, the same to commence from the 5 of Jan. 1825— 
at which period your salary as H.M.’s Consul General at Venice 
will cease ’.© Hoppner’s reply to this was to ask for an extension 
until the spring in order to enable him conveniently to move 
his family and dispose of his house and effects, and this was 
allowed.’ 

An offer—rather ironical for a man retiring on the grounds 
of ill health—made to him in January 1825, of a commissionership 
of arbitration at Havana, with a salary of £1,850 per annum, 
was declined owing to the separation of himself and his family 
and the consequent expense that the acceptance of such a post 
would entail and to the situation of the latter, should he fall a 
victim, before acquiring pension rights, to the even more notorious 
climate of that spot. As to his children, ‘ a good education is the 
only provision I can now hope to make for them’, and this— 
the unhealthiness of residence apart—they would no more 
obtain at Havana than at Venice. Elsewhere he would go, 
where they couid all be together, but this offer he was com- 
pelled to decline, as (he quietly observed) he had once declined 


1 F.O. 7/178, Hoppner to Planta, Private, Vevey: 15 October 1823. 

2 Ibid. Planta to Hoppner (draft), Foreign Office, 4 November 1823. 

* Ibid. Hoppner to Canning, Vevey, 27 December 1823. 

* F.O. 7/184, Hoppner to Planta, Private, Venice, 11 November 1824. 

5 Ibid. Hoppner to Planta, Private, Venice, 1 September 1824. 

® Ibid. Planta to Hoppner (draft), Foreign Office, 18 October 1824. 

7 Ibid. Hoppner to Planta, Private, Venice, 11 November 1824; Planta to 
Hoppner, Private (draft), Foreign Office, 30 November 1824, 
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exactly the same offer made him, shortly after the commissions 
had been established, by Castlereagh... On 24 May he wrote 
that he would be ‘ immediately ’ setting ‘ out for England ’, and 
he was in London by July.2, We hear no more of him for over 
five years. 

Since the early spring of 1830 Matthews, successor to Jeffery 
as consul-general at Lisbon, had been languishing—on a two- 
thirds salary—in England on a ‘ temporary absence . . . on account 
of his health ’,? an absence not, we may conjecture, unconnected 
with a certain official indiscretion previously committed by 
him. His successor proved to be Hoppner, who in December of 
that year was appointed ‘H.M. acting consul-general in Por- 
tugal’, at a salary of £2,000.4 But behind this lay more than 
a mere consular appointment. With the Miguelite usurpation 
England maintained no formal diplomatic relations. 


In consequence of the suspension of all diplomatick intercourse with 
the Portuguese government [ran his instructions], and there being there- 
fore no representative of H.M. at Lisbon, you will for the present be 
charged with the duty of protecting British subjects in Portugal, and of 
supporting their rights and privileges under existing treaties between the 
two countries. 


These instructions proceed to inculcate a meticulous attitude of 
non-intervention in matters purely Portuguese, yet at the same 
time he was ‘ to employ whatever influence your publick character 
as H.M.’s Consul Genl. may give you, to induce the Portuguese 
Govt. to adopt a system of administration which may pave the 
way for the restoration of the relations of amity between that 
Govt. and other Powers’ and heal the divisions ‘ of that unhappy 
and distracted Country ’. 


It has not been judged expedient to give you a royal commission 
on this occasion, but I have addressed a letter to the Portuguese minister 
for foreign affairs, communicating to H.E. the nature of your appoint- 


1 F.0. 7/189, Planta to Hoppner (draft), Foreign Office, 28 January 1825; Hopp- 
ner to Planta, Private, Venice, 12 February 1825. The first Slave Trade Commis- 
sioners for Sierra Leone and Havana were appointed—in virtue of the treaty with 
Spain of 23 September 1817, and the ensuing act of parliament—on 20 February 
1819 (F.O. 83/888). Already in 1822 Hoppner had referred to the necessity of making 
some provision for the future (F.O. 7/173, Hoppner to Londonderry, Private, Venice, 
28 May 1822). 

2 F.0. 7/189, Hoppner to Planta, Venice, 24 May 1825; London, 7 July 1825. 

> F.0. 63/361, [Lord Douglas] to Matthews (draft), Foreign Office, 26 April 
1830; F.O. 63/368, Palmerston to Hoppner, no. 1 (draft), Foreign Office, 14 January 
1831, 

‘ F.O. 63/368, Palmerston to Hoppner, nos. 1 and 2 (drafts), Foreign Office, 
15 December 1830; no. 1 (draft), Foreign Office, 14 January 1831. His pension was 
to be suspended during the new appointment and he was — an outfit- and 
travelling-allowance of £100 (ibid. no. 2). 
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ment and requesting him to permit you to act as H.M. consul-general 
in Portugal during Matthews’s absence.! 


Hoppner was thus minister in all but name and, where occasion 
arose, was to make ‘ such representations . . . as may be consistent 
with the relations in which the two Countries stand at the present 
moment to each other ’.2 On 20 December he declared himself 
ready to start.* Immediately on receiving dispatches nos. 1-4 he 
went to Falmouth and embarked on H.M. sloop Royalist, reaching 
Lisbon on the evening of 13 January 1831, after a voyage of 
nineteen days, accompanied by tempestuous weather and adverse 
winds.* So speedy, indeed, was his departure that Palmerston’s 
instructions had to follow him.® A later dispatch ordered him to 
maintain the usual ambassadorial plan of lateral communication, 
in this case with Addington at Madrid, who on his side was to 
receive similar directions.® 

Here Hoppner was to remain for over two and a half years, 
engaged in the endless task of doing what he could to -protect 
his unfortunate fellow-countrymen against the daily outrages 
inflicted on their persons and property by a government of brutes 
acting in the name of a fool.’ The restrictions imposed by 
official correspondence fail to hide his indignation at ‘ the 
brutalizing and degrading system of coercion resorted to by this 
government, which cannot fail to render them obnoxious in the 
eyes of civilized nations’. ‘Mr. Hoppner’s situation at Lisbon, 
being unquestionably Political . . .’, remarks a foreign office 


1 F.0. 63/368, Palmerston to Hoppner, no. 1 (draft), Foreign Office, 14 January 
1831. 

* Ibid. Sir George Shee to Hoppner, no. 4 (draft), Foreign Office, 22 December 
1830. Lord William Russell, on proceeding on his special mission in 1832 (infra), 
was instructed to make any representations to the Miguelite government through 
Hoppner, ‘ who in the absence of any accredited British Minister at Lisbon, is the 
Official Organ of communication with the existing Govt. of Portugal’ (F.O. 63/384, 
{Palmerston] to Russell, no. 1 (draft), Foreign Office, 23 May 1832). Hoppner’s own 
recall (F.O. 63/403, Palmerston to Hoppner, no. 36 (draft), Foreign Office, 12 August 
1833) speaks of ‘ the peculiar Duties confided in you in the absence of a diplomatick 
Representative of H.M.’ For the foreign secretary's own unofficial definition of his 
position see p. 385, below. 

* F.O. 63/361, Hoppner to Palmerston, Foreign Office, 20 December 1830. 

* F.O. 63/369, Hoppner to Palmerston, no. 1, Lisbon, 15 January 1831. 

5 Ibid.; id. no. 7, Lisbon, 26 January 1831. 

* F.O. 63/368, Shee to Hoppner, no. 15 (draft), Foreign Office, 9 March 1831. 
Hoppner’s opinion of Addington on a later occasion does not appear to have been at 
all favourable (F.O. 63/387, Hoppner to Palmerston, no. 99, Lisbon, 16 June 1832). 
Addington’s views were, indeed, by no means those of the consul-general : see Admiral 
(later Sir) Charles Napier, An Account of the War in Portugal (1836), i. 280; S. Lane- 
Poole, The Life of Stratford Canning (1888), ii. 28. 

7‘... The power is in the hands of a faction, whose tool (and, from the apathy 
He shows in his cause I might say whose unwilling tool) Dom Miguel is; His Royal 
Highness appears to have no distinctive quality besides cruelty, and that of the vilest 
kind ’ (F.O. 63/384, Russell to Palmerston, no. 2, Lisbon, 16 June 1832). 

* F.O. 63/371, Hoppner to Palmerston, no. 89, Lisbon, 16 July 1831. 
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memorandum of November.’ It was more than political: it 
was personally dangerous. 


For myself [he tells Palmerston in August] I have been several times 
threatened with ill treatment and even assassination, which I should be 
backward in mentioning to your Lordship did not the frequent warnings 
I have received from highly respectable and credible persons compel one 
to believe that some act of violence is really meditated against me. Yet 
have I been most cautious and reserved in my conduct, endeavouring so 
to demean myself as not to give offence, and being only obnoxious to the 
party in power from the persuasion they entertain that I have given to 
my Government a faithful account of passing occurrences.? 


Pour comble de malheur he was the subject of charges raised in 
the house of lords by the marquis of Londonderry at the instiga- 
tion of the Miguelite major-general, Sir John Campbell,® but 
this had the effect of producing a handsome address from 113 
English residents of Lisbon,‘ a document which may be com- 
pared with the thanks expressed to the government and himself 
in May by members of the colony on the successful prosecution— 
following on a naval demonstration—of the British claims.® 
Fortunately his health stood the strain. ‘There cannot be a 
better proof of my own amendment since I came here ’, he writes 
to Bidwell only a month after his arrival, ‘than that the many 
vexations I experience from this government cause me scarcely 


1 F.0. 63/372, Memorandum, Foreign Office, 22 November 1831. 

2 F.O. 63/371, Hoppner to Palmerston, no. 105, Lisbon, 27 August 1831. See 
Letters of Dorothea, Princess Lieven, ed. L. G. Robinson (1902), p. 309 (22 July 1831). 
For a very different account of Hoppner’s position see the, however, obviously 
tendencious letter of de Carneiro to Wellington, Exeter, 7 December 1801 (Dispatches, 
Correspondence, and Memoranda of .. . Arthur Duke of Wellington, viii. 121): ‘... le 
peuple, loin de recevoir les Frangais 4, bras ouverts, était décidé 4 faire main basse 
sur eux, ainsi que sur ceux qui les protégeaient, entre lesquels était Mr. Hoppner, le 
consul anglais, qui malgré tout, comme Anglais, a été religieusement respecté.’ 

‘Sir I: Campbell [‘‘ this intriguing foreigner ”’], whose zealous participation in 
the intrigues of the Apostolical party is so well known’ (F.O. 63/405, Hoppner to 
Palmerston, no. 97, Lisbon, 1 June 1833; F.O. 63/404, Hoppner to Shee, no. 40, 
Lisbon, 2 March 1833), and whose disrespectful language (he had also held an English 
commission) about King William IV, addressed, on a later occasion, to the master of 
a shipwrecked British vessel, was the subject of a special inquiry by the Foreign Office 
(F.0. 63/385, Shee to Hoppner, no. 54 (draft), Foreign Office, 21 November 1832). 

* Address of 113 British Residents, Lisbon, 21 September 1831 (Enclosure no. 1 
in F.O. 63/372, Hoppner to Shee, no. 120, Lisbon, 23 September 1831). 

5 At Oporto, 11-13 May 1831 (F.O. 63/370, Hoppner to Palmerston, no. 65, 
Lisbon, 18 May 1831, Enclosures nos. 1 and 2), and at Lisbon, 4 May 1831 (ibid. 
Hoppner to Palmerston, no. 61, Lisbon, 7 May 1831, Enclosure). Of 29 March of this 
year we also possess a note in Palmerston’s hand, discussing Hoppner’s attitude on 
a certain occasion vis-d-vis the Portuguese government, which begins: ‘ {I} Intirely 
approve of his Conduct’ (F.O. 63/369). Much of Hoppner’s correspondence of this 
year has been printed in ‘ Papers relative to Portugal. Correspondence relative 
to the British [id. “‘ French ’’] Demands upon the Government of Portugal’ (House 
of Lords, Sessional Papers, 1801-33/ccxcv. 343 ff.; House of Commons, Sessional 
Papers, 1831/xx. 13 ff.). - 
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a momentary annoyance and I set about obviating them with 
perfect chearfulness and satisfaction.’! His epistolary activity 
was remarkable : one hundred and eighty numbered dispatches 
were addressed by him to the foreign office during the course 
of 1831. In the following year he actually sent off two hundred 
and fifteen.” 

This year, indeed, which saw the landing of Dom Pedro’s 
expedition, increased the difficulties of Hoppner’s position. 


As for myself [he explained in June], as I have the misfortune to have 
incurred the ill will of the advocates of arbitrary power, by a little Zeal, 
which in the performance of my duties I have displayed in exposing some 
of the evil consequences arising from it, I must submit to the effects of 
their unfounded prejudice against me. . . . I am too well aware of the 
weight of responsibility resting upon me, to commit either my Govern- 
ment or my own individual character, by any acts of indiscretion or 
precipitancy, or to steer my course by the dictates of prejudice.® 


His sympathy with the unmerited sufferings of this wretched 
country cannot, however, have been disguised from the Visconde 
de Santarem, when he could write home to Palmerston of the 
‘true feelings of the Portuguese nation, and of the impatience 
with which they writhe under the cruel and degrading yoke 
now imposed upon them ’,‘ and, in discussing the possible reac- 


tion on the Portuguese crisis of the resignation of the Whig 
ministry, to his under-secretary, ‘ I confess that it will be a source 
of great sorrow to me if it is to perpetuate the miseries of this 
suffering people ’,® while an incautious expression, arising out 


1 F.O. 63/374, Hoppner to Bidwell, Private, Lisbon, 21 February 1831. The letter 
goes on to say: ‘ They are nevertheless a bad set, and I fear the longer I live among 
them, the worse must become my opinion of them.’ 

? F.O. 63/373, Hoppner to Shee, Separate, (no. 1], Lisbon, 31 December 1831 ; 
F.0. 63/389, id. Separate, Lisbon, 31 December 1832. These totals do not, of course, 
include the (unnumbered) separates, &c., nor yet the parallel series of consular reports. 

Hidden away among these gloomy records of oppression, remonstrance, and evasion 
is one characteristic Palmerstonian minute. Hoppner having approached the Foreign 
Office on behalf of one of his clerks, whose careful hand had drawn up the bulk of all 
these dispatches, the secretary of state comments: ‘I should like to bring Mr Hender- 
son to Downing St. & appoint him Writing Master to the Foreign Office’ (F.O. 63/372, 
Hoppner to Shee, Private, Lisbon, 3 November 1831). Other rare breaks in the 
monotony are the scandalous and amusing biographies of the editor of the Desengano 
and of the archbishops designate of Braga and Evora (F.O. 63/371, Hoppner to Palmer- 
ston, Private, Lisbon, 3 September 1831, Enclosure no. 3; F.O. 63/372, id. no. 126, 
Lisbon, 8 October 1831, Enclosures nos. 2 and 3). 

3 F.O. 63/387, Hoppner to Palmerston, no. 99, Lisbon, 16 June 1832. 

‘ F.O. 63/387, Hoppner to Palmerston, no. 55, Lisbon, 7 April 1832. ‘ M* Hoppner 
is so well acquainted with the crooked ways of this Government’, wrote his fellow 
representative Russell on one occasion, ‘ that, He will not allow himself to be intimi- 
dated, and, I have no doubt, will, by his decided language, oblige them to afford the 
English that protection, which they seem disposed to withhold ’ (F.O. 63/384, Russell 
to Palmerston, no. 8, Lisbon, 9 July 1832). 

5 F.O. 63/390, Hoppner to J. Backhouse, Lisbon, 19 May 1832. Russell was even 
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state the honour of an implied rebuke.’ This he effectively 
rebutted : 


In the multiplicity of complex business which I have to perform, under 
the trying circumstances of this country; having to execute the duties 
of chargé d’affaires as well as of consul-general, and consequently to keep 
up a constant and active correspondence, not only with your lordship’s 
department, but with the admiral commanding His Majesty’s ships on the 
station, as well as with the Portuguese government, and with His Majesty’s 
consuls throughout the kingdom; having besides so little assistance, 
that it is frequently with extreme difficulty that I am enabled to com- 
plete my task in the short time that elapses between the entrance and 
departure of the packets, I trust I may claim your lordship’s indulgence 
for an inadvertent expression.” 


It was at the end of this year, too, when nearly six months had 
elapsed since the landing at Oporto, that Hoppner, influenced 
by the dragging uncertainty, personal insecurity, and financial 
losses of the political situation, addressed to the foreign secretary 
a titre particulier his ‘ Observations on the true state of Portugal, 
and the views of the Faction which now governs it, with respect 
to England and Spain ’,* a drastic survey of the Miguelite misrule, 
coupled with the broadest hint as to the advisability of inter- 
vention: ‘. . . any organized resistance to the Government 
which now oppresses them, without some foreign assistance, is im- 
possible.’ His hopes on this head are, moreover, to be detected, 
in an official garb, in three dispatches of the new year. ‘ One 
opinion appears very generally to prevail with all parties here, 
namely that it is only by the active intervention of Great Britain, 
and by a decided manifestation of her views, that an end can be 
put to the calamities of this country.’ Her patience under loss 


more emphatic. Barely a week after his arrival he writes to Palmerston of his wish 
“to see this detestable tyranny overthrown’, and adds, ‘ Were I to attempt to give 
your Lordship a description of the misery of this Country, you would believe I was 
writing a Romance rather than the truth’ (F.O. 63/384, Russell to Palmerston, 
no. 2, Lisbon, 16 June 1832). The general impression as to the state of public opinion 
produced by Hoppner’s dispatches stands in strong contrast with that as given by 
Dr. Edmundson in the Cambridge Modern History (x. 323, 328, 337), but the former’s 
personal experience was virtually confined to the capital, of which Russell later 
remarks, ‘ The great strength of the Constitutional party is in Lisbon’ (F.0. 63/399, 
Russell to Palmerston, no. 56, Lisbon, 3 July 1833). Cf. Napier, i. 252, and also 
Russell’s own remarks, on his return to England, to Princess Lieven (Letters, p. 376). 

1 F.0. 63/385, Palmerston to Hoppner, no. 48 (draft), Foreign Office, 1 November 
1832. A private letter from the foreign secretary of the same date (Brit. Mus. Eg. MS. 
2343, fos. 11-12) still further softened the official dispatch. 

2 F.0. 63/389, Hoppner to Palmerston, no. 188, Lisbon, 7 November 1832. 

3 The covering letter (ibid. Hoppner to Palmerston, Private, Lisbon, 26 December 
1832) remarks, ‘ Having now resided two years in Portugal, I feel, as it is impossible 
not to do, the most lively interest in the fate of the people amongst whom I have 
been living, and whose many good qualities I have had an opportunity to observe’, 
and goes on to refer to his ‘ wish to see an end put to their troubles ’- 
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of trade having given rise to the impression that she is indifferent, 
‘it is not easy to persuade the people in general that England 
desires to see a change in their government, still less so to induce 
them to exert themselves in order to effect one ’.1 Both the liberal 
and the absolute parties hold that ‘ without the timely interven- 
tion of England, the internal dissensions of Portugal will only 
be terminated by the total ruin of the country’, while ‘the 
moderate and respectable part of the nation’ would agree to 
the presence of an English force as a guarantee until (Hoppner 
suggests) stability were once more reached.” 

Six hopeless months were yet again to elapse, but on the 
evening of 24 June 1833 the duke of Terceira’s force effected a 
landing in the bay of Cacella in the Algarves.* On 5 July Napier 
destroyed the Miguelite fleet off Cape St. Vincent ; on the 23rd 
the duke appeared on the south bank of the Tagus, opposite 
Lisbon, routing and killing Telles Jordao at Piedade, and soon 
after daybreak on the 24th the usurper’s authorities and troops 
evacuated the capital, which was at once occupied, Dom Pedro 
making his entry on the 28th. Great Britain lost no time in 
recognizing the restored government. Lord William Russell, 
who, in view of the then approaching expedition of the ex- 
emperor, had landed in Lisbon on 9 June of the previous year 
on a special mission of surveillance to guard against intervention 
by Spain,® was now provided with the appropriate credentials 
and instructed to present them to the regency forthwith.* This 
he did on the Assumption, the name-day of the young queen,’ 
and Hoppner’s duties were at an end. 


1 F.0. 63/404, Hoppner to Palmerston, no. 2, Lisbon, 1 January 1833. 

2 Ibid. no. 5, Lisbon, 7 January 1833. Cf. ibid. Separate and Secret, Lisbon, 
18 January 1833, reporting a conversation with the Conde de Porto Santo, who fore- 
told the ‘ irresistible effect ’ of England’s recognizing the Conde de Funchal as Portu- 
guese representative or of her sending a minister to Oporto. 

3 Napier, op. cit. i. 187. Both Hoppner and Russell give the date as the 25th 
(F.0. 63/406, Hoppner to Shee, no. 120, Lisbon, 3 July 1833; F.O. 63/399, Russell 
to Palmerston, no. 56, Lisbon, codem, but the disembarcation is said to have been 
completed by midnight of the 24th (Napier, loc. cit.). 

* F.O. 63/406, Hoppner to Palmerston, no. 137, Lisbon, 25 July 1833; ibid. 
no. 141, Lisbon, 31 July 1833; F.O. 63/399, Russell to Palmerston, no. 61, Lisbon, 
25 July 1833; ibid. no. 63, Lisbon, 7 August 1833. 

5 F.0. 63/384, [Palmerston] to Russell, nos. 1 and 2 (drafts), Foreign Office, 
23 May 1832; Russell to Palmerston, no. 1, Lisbon, 9 June 1832; F.O. 63/385, 
Palmerston to Hoppner, no. 18 (draft), Foreign Office, 23 May 1832 (‘for the purpose 
of making in concert with you, such arrangements as may enable him to obtain early 
and certain information of the movements of the Spanish Troops’); F.O. 63/387, 
Hoppner to Shee, no. 94, Lisbon, 9 June 1832. 

* F.O. 63/398, [Palmerston] to Russell, no. 9 (draft), Foreign Office, 7 August 
1833 (‘ provided’, this dispatch adds, ‘no unforeseen change shall in the meanwhile 
have happened, & the state of things in Portugal shall be such as to afford sufficient 
confidence in the stability of the newly constituted Govt.’). 

? F.O. 63/399, Russell to Palmerston, no. 67, Lisbon, 16 August 1833, enclosing 
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. . . The Cessation of your Functions [explained Palmerston in private} 
is no Consequence of dissatisfaction at your Conduct, but the natural ~ 
Result of the sending out Credentials to a Minister Plenipotentiary. 
You were more of a Diplomatic than of a Consular Character ; we cannot 
have Two Diplomatic agents at the same Place, and you could not subside 
into a merely Commercial agent, after having been the Diplomatic organ 
of your Government. Your functions therefore necessarily ceased when- 
ever our regular Diplomatic Relations with Portugal revived.? 


His acknowledgement of his recall, dated 19 August 1833, declares 
his ‘intention to proceed to England by the first convenient 
opportunity, leaving my family to follow as soon as a vessel 
can be met with affording sufficient accommodation for them ’.” 
By the 26th Meagher, his vice-consul, had taken charge of the 
consulate.*? He sailed from Lisbon the next day in H.M. schooner 
Pike, landed at Falmouth on 9 September,* and by the 12th 
was in London once more.° 


I have received [wrote Palmerston on the 2nd] your letter of the 16th 
ulto. and have great Pleasure in assuring you that you are not mistaken 
in supposing that I have observed with approbation the zeal & assiduity 
with which you have performed the difficult & laborious Duties of the 
special appointment in which you have been employed.* 


About future employment, however, for which Hoppner had 
evidently sued, Palmerston would make no commitments,’ and 
no further mission appears to have been entrusted to him. His 
name is not to be found in the indexes of the foreign office 
registers of consular commissions between this year and 1860 
(by which time he would have attained the age of seventy-four), 
nor, for that matter, in those of the registers of full powers to 
1857, a form of proof which, though not absolute, is virtually 
decisive. After a residence of two years at Grenoble he settled 
at Versailles, and on his wife’s death went to Turin, where he died ® 
on 6 August 1872. C. S. B. Buckianp. 


also the Chronica Constitucional de Lisboa, no. 18, Supplement, containing the official 
Portuguese account. 

1 Egerton MS. 2343, fos. 14-15, Palmerston to Hoppner, Private, Foreign Office, 
23 August 1833. 

2 F.0. 63/406, Hoppner to Palmerston, no. 161, Lisbon, 19 August 1833. His recall 
{F.0. 63/403, Palmerston to Hoppner, no. 36 (draft), Foreign Office) is dated 12 August. 

> F.O. 63/407, J. Meagher to Backhouse, no. 1, Lisbon, 26 August 1833. 

‘ F.O. 63/399, Russell to Palmerston, no. 71, Lisbon, 26 August, 1833; Ad. 
51/3291; Ad. 53/1029. 

5 Of this date we possess a memorandum on the defences of Lisbon, signed and 
dated by Hoppner at the Foreign Office (F.O. 63/406). 

* Egerton MS. 2343, fos. 16-17, Palmerston to Hoppner, Private, Foreign Oftice, 
2 September 1833. Hoppner’s letter of 16 August (evidently a private one) is not 
preserved in F.O. 63/406. 7 Ibid, 

* F.O, 83/1220-22, 889 (unindexed), 890-94 ; Foreign Office List, 1873, p. 202. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38510, fos. 267, 278; Foreign Office List, 1873, p. 202; 
Notes and Queries, 7th series, ix. 35; Letters and Journals, iv. 84n. - 
VOL. XXXIX.—NO. CLV. 
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The Finlay Papers 


N the Oxford edition of Finlay’s History! it is written: 
‘ All attempts to recover the correspondence of his earlier 
years .. . have hitherto been unavailing.’ The present article, 
- the result of a study of all his papers in the Finlay library 
of the British School at Athens, deals with his diaries, letter- 
books, and correspondence. With his journalistic work I hope 
to deal in another article. His documents are contained in two 
cupboards and, apart from a few books of newspaper-cuttings 
and commonplace books, consist of twenty-seven volumes and 
cases, besides nine volumes of ‘ Letters on Greek Affairs ’ from 
1864 to 1874, composed mainly of the original manuscripts of 
his letters to The Times, the printed copies of which are mostly 
in five folios in an opposite bookcase. In one notebook, labelled 
‘ Extracts, Letters, and Documents relative to the Writings of 
George Finlay ’, is a list of his printed works up to 31 January 
1865, which I have brought up to the date of his death. This 
volume also contains the account of his reported death at Chios 
in 1828 and a list of the various honours conferred upon him : 
the silver medal of the War of Independence in 1836; the Gold 
Cross of the Order of the Redeemer, given him by Rudhart in 
1837, for which he thanked that minister in an extant letter ; 
various diplomas of learned societies, and the notification of his 
election as provincial councillor of Athens in 1841, when he was 
second on the list with 398 votes. Several books in his library 
also contain valuable marginalia, a few about Lord Byron. 
His earliest works (preserved in a large volume, entitled 
‘MSS. G.F.’) were a juvenile essay ‘On the progress of Civil 
Liberty in Modern Europe ’, read before the Literary and Com- 
mercial Society of Glasgow on 18 April 1821, and ‘ Observations 
on Heeren’s Vermischte Historische Schriften, written at Géttingen, 
March 1823’. The same volume contains ‘ Notes on my first 
visit to Greece in 1823 and 1824’, in which he states: ‘My 
journal was lost . . . in crossing the river Phidari’ on 21 March 
1824, when he was on his way from Missolonghi to Athens ; he 
reconstructed it very soon afterwards at Missolonghi in the same 


1 i, p. xlvi. 
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month. He was under no illusions about the importance of 
keeping a journal. 


I do so [he wrote in 1832] to gratify that unextinguishable vanity which 
pervades so great a part of man’s actions. It is a task which my reason 
tells me is a useless, tho’ I believe a harmless employment of my time. 
Still I own I should feel a gratification, if I could know that my worthless 
memoranda were to be read by some congenial spirit, one who would 
feel all the glows of enthusiasm I have felt, participate [in] the chilly 
feelings which blasted my various hopes and pardon my errors, attribute 
to me the virtues I wish to possess and overlook the vices I have.* 


But his diary was by no means egotistical. He wrote much about 
‘this country ’, which ‘in its present circumstances is worthy of 
the attention of the soldier and the statesman’. He complains 
of unjust calumnies against the modern Greeks by travellers. 
‘ The truth is, we have all along required a great deal too much 
from these descendants of Hercules and are displeased that they 
proved men in place of demigods.’ He drew up a memorandum 
from Salona in April 1824 on the military and political situation, 
pointing out that Greece could not be judged by European 
standards, and an essay ‘ On the formation of regular troops in 
Greece’ at Ancona on 16 November 1826. On his return to 
Greece he wrote at Aegina, in July 1827, ‘ On the state of political, 
naval and military affairs in Greece’, and with that year begins 
his first ‘ Letter Book : 1827-1836’, containing summaries, and 
sometimes full copies, of his letters. His correspondents included 
during that period such well-known persons as Ricardo, the 
‘typographical’ Colonel Leicester Stanhope, Lord Cochrane, 
Colonel Napier (then British Resident in Cephalonia), and Prince 
Leopold (afterwards first king of the Belgians), on whose ‘ resigna- 
tion of the sovereignty of Greece ’ he wrote from Aegina in 1830 
some ‘ Observations’ very hostile to Capo d’Istria for having 
tried to discourage Leopold from coming by his dark picture of 
the state of things. British diplomacy is here represented by 
Palmerston, Dawkins, the first, and Sir E. Lyons, the second of 
the fifteen ministers who have represented Great Britain in 
Greece, and Parish, the author of the rare Diplomatic History 
of the Greek Monarchy. The letters are in English, French, 
very good German (learned in Germany), and Greek, which he 
wrote well. But they occasionally show a tactlessness and 
a touchiness characteristic of the writer. Thus, to Viaro Capo 
d'Istria he wrote in 1828: ‘I am too proud to be a tolerated 
guest even of monarchs’; to Alexander Mavrokordatos on 
10 June 1834: ‘ For the second time since I first put my foot 
on the shores of Greece in 1823 I demand a favour of a Greek. 


1 Small note-book of 1832. Gamba (A Narrative of Lord Byron's Last Journey to 
Greece, p. 218) describes the loss of Finlay’s journal. 
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... [have to solicit you that you will remember these things [my 
services] when it may be in your power to recommend me as 
a candidate for honours.’ On 28 November 1829 he had written 
to Count Capo d’Istria, asking for the title of a Greek citizen 
in conformance with Art. 30, ch. 4, of the Constitution of Troezen, 
to which the president in reply raised a technical difficulty. 
A letter of 1830 is an application to Dawkins for employment 
under the British government in Greece. Upon Dawkins’s recall 
in 1835 he entered in his ‘Journal’! the caustic comment : 
‘He certainly goes without the regret or affection of any public 
or private individual who has had anything to do with him as 
British Minister.’ Finlay did not love his country’s representa- 
tives in Greece. Sir E. Lyons fared worse than Dawkins. At 
first he wrote on 28 November 1835 to Colonel Leake, with 
whom he corresponded between about 1830 and 1851 on Greek 
politics as well as topography : ‘ Sir Edmund... differs very much 
from his predecessor.’ In 1836 he wrote to Lyons about his 
Attic estate, mentioning his sixteen farms at Liosia and his 
house in Aegina; but there followed a violent letter, com- 
plaining that the British minister had accused him of acting 
from unworthy motives about some private business on his 
Liosia property. And on 27 February 1849 he told Leake: 
‘ The only consolation is that Sir Edmund Lyons is recalled. . . . 
Since the King made Coletti Prime Minister in 1844 Lyons has 
been more hostile to Greece than the Turkish Minister... . 
Lyons was opposed to municipal reform . . . and defended the 
system of farming the revenues’, Finlay’s favourite hobbies. 
Nor did our consuls fare much better at his hands. He continues : 
‘ Another circumstance that renders the influence of England 
despicable is the state of our consulates. . . . She has two consuls 
in the city of Athens and only one mercantile firm and no consul 
and no trade at the Piraeus.’ And in his ‘ Visit to Rhodes’ in 
1853 he adds: ‘ All the Levant consuls have something not quite 
right in their views of conduct, a kind of obtuseness caused by 
_ living among rogues who do not believe in the existence of truth 
and honesty’: rather a sweeping generalization. Of all our 
ministers to Greece, Erskine alone—although Finlay differed 
from his handling of the ‘Marathon Massacres’ in 1870— 
received his praise. He described him as ‘the first foreign 
Minister who has taken the trouble to study the practical operation 
of the government and the wants of the people’. He accused 
Erskine of keeping the Zaimes ministry in power, whereby he 
“has done great harm both to England and himself’; but on 
Erskine’s departure he wrote: ‘No Minister could be more 
laborious in performing the business of the Legation, nor more 
1 * Journal of the Expedition in Northern Greece’, p. 57. 
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accessible to the claims made on his attention by persons of every 
rank 

In 1832 Finlay undertook a journey to England, of which 
there is a diary in his ‘Memorandum Book’. At that time he 
was already a disappointed man. He wrote on 12 September : 


I have such appalling need of changing my lazy mode of life. . . . I 
shall soon be little more than a miserable vegetable. . . . The purpose 
for which I went to Greece will remain unfulfilled, and I shall have aban- 
doned the elegancies of civilized life, the intellectual enjoyment of litera- 
ture, the society of the friends of my youth and the duty I owe to my 


country without gratifying my ambition or doing any permanent good to 
Greece.” 


On 30 May 1833 he wrote a letter in German to the regency, 
couched in an unusually humble tone, asking to be named 
‘officier 4 la suite’ of Otho. On 7 June he was appointed 
‘Captain a la suite de larmée’, and speedily promoted to be 
major. He subsequently twice sent in his resignation of this 
rank, which Otho refused to accept ; but in his own copy of his 
pamphlet, The Hellenic Kingdom and the Greek Revolution, 
he has pasted a slip of paper over his military designation on 
the title-page, and in 1837 wrote to General Schmalz, minister 
for war, for leave to quit the army. In 1834, when Athens became 
the capital, he obtained occupation which interested him ; for 
Coletti, then secretary for the interior, nominated him commis- 
sioner extraordinary to assist the nomarch of Athens in preparing 
the plans for the town. In that capacity he wrote to Coletti in 
French on 20 September that ‘ Athénes est un amas de saleté, 
aucune rue dans la ville est praticable sans le danger de rompre 
le cou parmi les ruines, ou de marcher jusqu’aux genoux dans 
la boue. Aucune police n’existe.’* He had already written a 
long letter * on 28 May on the state of the plan of Athens to 
Messrs. D’Eichthal, Weissenberg, and Masson, in which he said : 


Athens is a large and straggling village containing about 7,000 inhabitants, 

scattered over a space of ground, which, according to the ordinary density 
- of population of towns in Europe, would contain 25,000 inhabitants. It 
is full of small and crooked lanes but is not intersected by any line of 
communication practicable for carriages—the one nearly so exists from 
the Temple of Theseus thro’ the House of the Waywode (Megalo Konaki) 
and thence to the Arch of Hadrian. . . . In laying out the plan of the 
new capital, the town has been divided into three divisions: (1) That 
part which is abandoned to be excavated and contains upwards of 600 
houses [on which subject he had written to Leake on 18 October 1833]. 
The proprietors are to be indemnified by land in the new town . . . taking 


1 Letters to Mowbray Morris, 5 January, 23 June 1870; unpublished letter to 
The Times, 22 April 1871. 
* Small note-book of 1832. * * Letter Book : 1827-1836". . * ‘MSS. G. F.’ 
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the relative distance from the House of the Waywode . . . as entitled to 
a corresponding piece of ground at an equal distance from the Royal 
Palace. (2) That part of the existing town which is not to be excavated. 
This part . . . contains already more than 800 houses. (3) The new town. 


He criticized this scheme, suggesting ‘ that a public walk should 
be planted with Platanes [sic] and poplars on the banks of the 
Ilissos—and beneath the temple of Jupiter Olympius and going 
up towards the site of the Lyceium and the Stadium, and that 
this be called Regents’ Grove’. Finlay was personally affected 
by the embellishment of Athens. In 1836 he wrote to Count 
Armansperg, complaining that workmen engaged in building 
the palace had occupied one of his fields and made their latrines 
there, for which he asks compensation ; in 1837 he sought an 
indemnity for the occupation of his property by the royal printing 
office ; in 1842 the new Patisia road traversed his land, while in 
1842 and 1844 another portion of it was annexed as a shrubbery 
to the royal garden. He wrote in the latter year, that in Athens 
there is ‘ water in abundance ’, but he had none in his two houses, 
because the king and one of the Greek generals had appropriated 
it to the irrigation of their gardens. His claim against the 
Greek government in 1850 forms a part of Greek history. He 
interested himself apparently in the really most important 
question of modern Athens, the water-supply ; for among his 
papers is a letter from Edwin Chadwick of 5 August 1844 asking 
whether the state or the municipality would guarantee 6 per 


cent. profit to any English capitalists who would do all the 
work. 


Could the poorest Greek householder [queries the great expert] afford to 
pay ld. weekly for a supply of 40 gallons of water per diem for drainage ? 
Would the Greeks throughout Athens and one house with another pay 
10s. per annum for such a supply ? . . . The Greek shall be rescued from the 
tyranny of filth, . . . he shall have a clear and perpetual spring of water. .. 
carried into his house, . . . if he will pay 6 per cent. for it, or 2d. per week, 
1d. the poorest, 3d. the richest.2 


This letter is of practical value even to-day. 

In 1835 Finlay took part in ‘the expedition in Northern 
Greece under General Gordon’ against the brigands, of which 
there are extant a ‘ Road book’, a ‘ Journal’, and a summary 
in the History.2 He noticed the progress of this part of Greece. 
Patras had ‘already about 6,000 inhabitants’; Missolonghi 
had much improved since his former visit in 1824. ‘ Glass 
windows, which were formerly almost unknown in Greece, are 
now becoming a common article of luxury. . . . It has much more 


1 ‘Letter Book: 1827-1836’; ‘ Correspondence ’ [1837-49] ; letter-case ‘ Corre- 
spondence, I’; 7'he Morning Chronicle, 23 October 1839. 
2 vii, 158-61. 
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the appearance of a town than it had when Lord Byron lived 
in it....’ But ‘the women still maintain their reputation for 
honesty’. Of Karpenisi he wrote: ‘ Few signs of government 


seem to exist in this province except taxes and robbers.’ He 
was severe on the Bavarians. 


The Germans [he told Leake on 23 July 1835] are far inferior even to the 
Greek regular troops. . . . Not one German in the kingdom knows anything 
about it. . . . Count Armansperg is at least not a mere Bavarian, only 
a prejudiced European who thinks, because he wore long trowsers from 
his youth, that he must know how to govern Greece better than people 
who wore fustinellas [sic]. . . . He is a weak man [who] does nothing but 
scribble, scribble, scribble. . . . Absolute inaction has reigned in the 
Government since he became sole Minister. . .. He appears to be incapable, 


to be confounded, to be asleep or to be occupied with the marriage of his 
two daughters! 


But the historian had personal grievances: ‘ Philhellenes ’, he 
wrote, ‘are in such reputation that from my offering to serve 
as a volunteer’ on this expedition ‘. . . they refused my horse 
rations . . ., I served without pay.’ He adds: ‘ Count Armans- 
perg only once spoke to me on business, and then I was interested 
and stood on his stair for half an hour—yet he ventured to pass 
me till I made use of a tone loud enough to awaken a Bavarian.’ 
Of Gordon he had as good an opinion, as he had a bad one of 
Church (from whom he had difficulty in extracting rent): ‘I 
know only two men who have appeared in public affairs in Greece ’, 
he told Leake, ‘ who have always begun to fit everything to what 
they found existing ’, instead of theorizing—‘ Hastings . . . and 
Gordon ’. 

He told Leake in 1835 that ‘ gardening, not antiquities, has 
become my favourite pursuit’, and though there is extant a 
‘Journal of a visit to Liosia’ in 1836, his difficulties on that 
estate were such that he confessed : ‘ I seldom visit my property.’ 
‘I feel naturally rather violently against a Government that has 
plundered me to a considerable amount—half ruined me and 
insulted me. . . . I am a Liberal, so the king, who has heard my 
name continually connected with valonia, kept the ordinance 
for the tenths of valonia six weeks on his table unsigned.’ Finlay 
was thus not permitted to collect his crop till the tithe had been 
taken ; meanwhile the peasants stole it all!* Incidents like this 
should be considered in estimating his impartiality as a historian 
of his own time. For, like most philosophic writers, he was 
very sensitive. In 1836 he accordingly turned from farming to. 
literature. Previously to that he had only published in 1825 
two letters to Colonel Leicester Stanhope at his request on his 


1 * Journal’, pp. 55, 57, 74, 116, 210. 
2 Letter to Leake, 30 September 1839. 
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recollections of Lord Byron, written at Argos and Tripolitza 
in May and June 1824, with a foot-note dated ‘ London, 1825’, 
soon after his return thither, three letters—all on Greek affairs— 
in The Scotsman and another Scottish newspaper, and three 
more in the ’A@nva of Nauplia. But in January 1836 he printed 
200 copies of his Essai sur les principes de Banque appliqués 
a l'état actuel de la Gréce, which was followed by his pamphlet on 
The Hellenic Kingdom and the Greek Revolution. He also read 
a memoir in Greek to the Society of Natural History of Athens 
on the discovery of fossils at Pikermi (a collection of which he gave 
to the Geological Society in London), and drew up a memorial 
to Otho on administrative reform. On 26 September he wrote 
to Leake: ‘I have for some time indulged the idea of writing 
a history of modern Greece. My great object would be to bring 
out the peculiar moral and political features which separate 
Greek history from that of our European nations.’ ‘I am not 
scholar enough’, he added later, ‘to wean myself of - politics.’ 
On 22 December he confessed that 


My opposition opinions in politics seem to be the cause of my seclusion from 
society in a great measure. . . . The avarice and extreme penury of ideas 
of the diplomatic body seems to induce them all to live in a very isolated 
manner. . . . I console myself with study or perhaps rather trifling over 
books. Still at times I form projects of . . . settling down to write a history 
of the demoralization and regeneration of the Greek nation. But without 
libraries and too poor to travel to visit them, perhaps too ignorant to make 
a good use of them, how can I attempt to execute such a task ? * 


Another essay of 69 pp., ‘On the condition and prospects of 
Greece ’, dated 1838, was never printed in this form. In 1838 
and 1839 he published his topographical studies on Oropia and 
Diacria, On the battle of Marathon, and On the positions of Aphidna 
and of the Oropian Amphiaraeion. 
In 1837 Finlay, accompanied by Ross, the archaeologist,” 
made an interesting journey, of which he left a manuscript 
account of 124 pp. entitled ‘ Journal of a tour to several islands 
of the Archipelago in August and September, 1837’. A letter 
“to Leake of 18 October was ‘read before the Royal Society 
{of Literature] Dec. 14. °38’. Finlay copied the Loredano 
arms on the castle of Seriphos, and found that Siphnos had 
“a more agreeable aspect than any other island of the Archi- 
pelago except perhaps Naxos’, while Paleokastro in Ios ‘ is one 
of the best specimens of the fortifications of the Middle Ages 
in the islands’. His ‘ Journal’ preserves a copy of Collingwood’s 
letter of 1807 to the British consul in Santorin, promising protec- 
tion to the islands, and sums up insular politics in the sentence : 
1 * Miscellaneous ’ [1833-43], p. 21. 
® Reisen auf den griechischen Inseln (ed. 1912), i. 109 ff. 
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‘I have not met one person who has spoken in favour of the 
Government.’ In 1838, as a subsequent letter from Finlay to 
the foreign office informs us, the Rev. Henry D. Leeves (whose 
monument is in the chancel of the English church at Athens) 
became ‘ chaplain to the British residents at Athens’. He was 
appointed by Lord Aberdeen the first chaplain of the British 
Legation in 1843, and was succeeded in 1845 by Dr. John Henry 
Hill. 

The Cretan insurrection of 1841 had the rare merit of arousing 
Finlay’s enthusiasm. The chief Cretans resident in Greece 
asked him to draw the attention of Pashley (whose Travels are 
still a standard work on that island) to the demands of their 
brethren and to beg him to espouse their cause. He sent, also 
at their desire, a similar letter to Leake, and showed his sym- 
pathy with the Cretans, scouting ‘ Urquhart’s ridiculous notions 
of the regeneration of Turkey’. From the following year he 
dated his literary career. In his autobiographical notes he wrote 
that his ‘ literary life did not begin till 1842’. Then started his 
twenty-one years’ spasmodic contributions to Blackwood’s 
Magazine, which led to the publication of his historical works 
by that firm. 

The Greek revolution of 1843 found him in Paris; but a 
notebook, labelled ‘ Greece, 1843, &c.’, contains the characteristic 
anecdote, narrated to Finlay by Griffith, the secretary of the 
British Legation, that ‘during the night of the Revolution of 
3-15 September, Sir E. Lyons, who was supposed to have taken 
an active part in organizing the conspiracy, sent to the sentinel 
at the mint . . . to ask the cause of the disturbance in the middle 
of the night’. More recent British diplomatists have been 
accused by Athenian gossip of organizing intrigues, of which 
they heard for the first time when they saw their names in the 
newspapers! In the following year Finlay published in Greek 
the Epistle to the Athenians, giving them his advice as a ‘ fellow- 
citizen’. A journey to Egypt and Palestine made him talk of 
writing a book about those countries, which resolved itself into 
two articles for Blackwood, a pamphlet on The Communications 
between Europe and India through Egypt and a treatise On the Site 
of the Holy Sepulchre, originally published in 1847, and afterwards 
inserted as an appendix to his History.1_ His correspondence of 
that year alludes to the recent foundation of the French Archaeo- 
logical School ; he foretold that ‘ the influence France will acquire 
by this and her steamers will far surpass that of any merely 
political and party influence’. From 1850 dates his most 
interesting ‘Journal’, containing his ‘Memoranda during a 
tour to Thessalonika, Constantinople, Brusa, Nicaea, Nicomedia, 
1 i, 455-76. - 
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Sinope, Trebizond, and Samsoun (Amisos) in 1850’. He wrote 
that ‘ Nicaea is a most wretchedly looking village with a dilapi- 
dated bazaar’, and that ‘the few inhabitants had an air of 
poverty and ill-health’. The pages (27-52) descriptive of 
Trebizond were utilized in his History, although he confessed : 
‘I went to Trebizond as a traveller, not as a historian or 
antiquary.’ The manuscript contains a plan of the city drawn 
by him, he discovered that the inscriptions in the Theosképastos 
monastery had been written by the local schoolmaster in 1843, 
and he found the foundations of Hadrian’s mole at the eastern 
harbour. As he wrote to Leake : ‘ My visit to Trebizond afforded 
me a harvest of information on the topography as connected 
with the chronicle of Panaretos’, and his ‘ Journal’ describes 
Trebizond as ‘the true type of Byzantine times’ and declares 
‘few spots’ to be ‘more picturesque than Trebizond and its 
environs in the days of the Emperors’. He held that a historian 
should have seen the land whose history he writes. ‘Grote’, 
he said, ‘ has been guilty of a neglect in not visiting the country, 
which must seriously injure his work’; and again: ‘I regret 
Grote had not seen Greece before writing. The want of a correct 
idea of the country gives him a very scholastic air, but I like his 
Athenian politics better than those of any of his predecessors. 
I am afraid, however, Cleon was no better than Coletti.’ + 

In 1850 Finlay came prominently before the public in the 
unwelcome companionship of Don Pacifico as a claimant on the 
Greek government. ‘ As far as I have been concerned with the 
Greek dispute ’, he wrote, ‘I escaped wonderfully well from the 
press in England and was treated with great liberality and respect 
by the press in Greece, which never said an insulting word 
concerning me.’ He deprecated the British claim to the islands 
of Cervi and Sapienza, saying of Palmerston that ‘in this business 
his statesmanship seems as bad as his geography ’, and adding : 
‘I hope England will not make herself ridiculous by her claim 
about the islands.’ Indeed, to him ‘ diplomacy offers nothing 
more mean and bullying than the proceedings of England from 


1835 to 1848’. If he criticized Greece, he did not spare his own 
country. 


The principles which have regulated English policy in Greece since 
the constitution [he wrote in 1848] appear to me to be a direct encourage- 
ment of anarchy. . . . England talks of King Otho not reigning but governing, 
and Sir Edmund reproaches the King with being a fooi .. . . It does not 
appear to me that, if we treat Greece as an independent Monarchy, . . . 
we are entitled to say to King Otho: ‘make Aleko Prime Minister and 
not Yanko, or else we will declare you an idiot in every newspaper, into 
which we can foist an article.’ 


1 Letters to Leake, 20 October 1847 ; 18 December 1850. 
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Two years later he added: ‘Sir Edmund Lyons could never 
understand that it was of more consequence to Greeks to have 
a good road or a cheap steam communication than an English 
partisan in the Ministry.’ 

A ‘ Visit to Rhodes, Kos, Samos, and Chios in the spring of 
1853 ’ occupies .30 pp. of the above-mentioned ‘ Journal ’. 

The city of Rhodes [he wrote] has the character of the period at which 
it passed into the possession of the Turks . . . strongly imprinted on it. 
But it shows that even the Knights in the Levant did not inhabit palaces 
equal to what they would have required in the west. The Franks, like the 
Turks, seem always to have felt that they were only sojourners in the 
islands of Greece and on the coasts of Asia Minor: their sympathies, their 
feelings and their thoughts were connected with other lands, and their 


glory was to be obtained by the approbation of the Franks, not of the 
Greeks. 


This was perhaps the reason why he could ‘ find no very ancient 
armorial bearings in Greece’:' he had not seen those at Geraki. 
This island tour was followed by a ‘ Visit to Andros’ and an 
‘Excursion to Stelidha, Amaliopolis, Volo, Skiathos and 
Skopelos’, both ‘in 1858’. He found ‘some remains of a 
Frank castle . . . in the port’ of Skiathos, and was told that 
the landed proprietors of Skopelos ‘ are called yahaovs or yaa- 
foainatos, as being an aristocracy which prides itself on its 
nobility and must have blue blood not red’. He revisited Andros 
in 1861 and made brief voyages to Crete in 1867 and 1868; but 
thenceforth his travels were limited to Switzerland, which he loved 
to compare, somewhat unfairly, with Greece. ‘Greece’, he thought, 
‘ought to look to Switzerland and Holland for lessons, but she 
looks to France, England and Russia. France has robbed her of 
her institutions and given her fashions and centralization, England 
has given her a King and Russia a Queen, and Russia has done 
her least harm.’ ? 

In the early fifties Finlay was oceupied with his historical 
work. He had written in 1849 to Mr. (afterwards Sir) Patrick 
Colquhoun (later chief justice of the Ionian Islands), promising 
a paper on the duchy of Athens ; * but in 1850 he wrote to Leake : 
“I hope the R. 8. of Literature have not thought of printing the 
memoir I sent Mr. Colquhoun on the Dukes of Athens, as I have 
inserted greater part of it in a new form in this volume’, i. e. 
Mediaeval Greece and Trebizond, which it cost him £130 to bring 
out. In 1855 he wrote to his publishers suggesting maps of the 
Frank principalities and the empire of Trebizond—the second 
still unsupplied—‘ but I suppose’, he added, ‘it would not 

1 Letter to Leake, 18 May 1850. 


2 e.g. Saturday Review, 29 August 1868; ‘1868. Journal and Accounte’. 
* * Correspondence [1837-49]. 
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pay’. In 1853 and 1856 he published his Observations on the 
characteristic features of Byzantine History, his essay On the causes 
of the rapid conquests of the Ottoman Turks in Europe, and The last 
pages of the history of the last Greek republic [Cherson], all ultimately 
utilized in his History. But in 1859 he told Sir P. Colquhoun : 

I have entirely ceased writing. All my friends in England are dead. 
The last articles I have written have been rejected. I have been too long 
away and cannot keep up with public opinion. . . . I live in complete retire- 
ment, having given up politics and not having the means of living like 
other idle men here. As I am now in my sixtieth year, it is no privation. 


In 1861 he made an autobiographical confession to Professor 
Felton, in which this passage, omitted in the published version, 
appears : 

I long thought of publishing Memoirs on the Greek revolution, but felt 
that, as Tricoupes had written what he calls a history, it was better to 
write my counter-history. Judge it severely. It deserves no kindness, 
for it is cold and stern, like the work of a disappointed man. . . . About 
me personally the world is not likely to care... . Alas! alas! those duties 
[of a citizen] were fulfilled in a foreign land among a people, who, whatever 
they once were, have not yet been able to rise from degeneracy, and in 
despair of doing them any good in other ways I have become their historian. 


But in 1865 he wrote more hopefully : ‘ The death or the depar- 
ture from Greece of all my companions who were labouring with 
the same views have left me for many years the only British 
Philhellene who joined the Greeks before their cause was coun- 
tenanced by kings and cabinets. My labours have yielded no 
harvest ; but surely the seed I have been sowing is good.’ If 
he criticized others he never spared himself. ‘Send me’, he 
characteristically asked Blackwoods, ‘as many unfavourable 
reviews of the History as you can.’ After 1864 his work was 
mainly as correspondent for The Times and in the Saturday 
Review. But in 1866 he published a pamphlet, entitled Thoughts 
about the coinage of the Achaian League, in 1869, in Greek, Observa- 
tions on pre-historic Archaeology in Switzerland and Greece, and in 
1870 brought out in Paris an edition (from the manuscript which 
he had purchased in 1843) of Brue’s Journal de la Campagne . . . 
en 1715 pour la conquéte de la Morée. 

His later correspondence, included in two volumes, contain- 
ing letters written from 1837 to 1849 and from 1850 to 1866, 
comprised men eminent in most walks of life. He wrote in those 
years to Palmerston, Russell, Gladstone, Stratford Canning, 
Dufferin, Prokesch-Osten (the historian of the Greek insur- 
rection), Acton, Mill, Blackie, R. Stuart Poole, Freeman, 
Hahn of Albanian, and A. A. Paton of Dalmatian fame. His 


ii, ch. i, §§ 1,2; pp. 350-7; iii, 475-81. 
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correspondence with Leake fills an entire letter-case, and some 
of the topographical information which he imparted was incor- 
porated by the famous traveller in the second edition of his 
Topography of Athens and in his Peloponnesiaca (p. 299). He 
wrote to his four peers in the realm of medieval Greek history— 
Fallmerayer (whose Slavonic theory he declared to be a favourite 
thesis of Otho), Buchon, Ellissen, and Hopf. Among those whose 
letters to him are preserved are Texier, Buchon (who announced 
to him on 16 April 1845 his discovery at Brussels of the manu- 
script of the French version of The Chronicle of the Morea), Grote, 
and Admiral Spratt, the second of the two classic British travellers 
in Crete. There is a pathetically patriotic letter from Fallmerayer, 
his predecessor in the obscure maze of Trapezuntine history, dated 
19 March 1851. The Tyrolese scholar lamented that his ‘ former 
peace of mind’ and ‘interest in all that concerned Trebizond, 
Colchis, Sumelas [the famous Trapezuntine monastery, whose 
history has since been written by Kyriakides], &c., has for 
ever vanished from his breast under the pressure of the political 
misfortunes and complete break-up of the German Fatherland ’.? 
To the Noels of Euboea there are many letters. One of his most 
interesting is that to Miss Noel of 29 October 1862, describing 
the king’s deposition : 

Otho, as usual, was unable to decide what was to be done. . . . Amalia said 
he had lost his throne and made her life miserable by his cowardice. If he 
had been a man he might have assembled troops and recovered his throne. 
. .. But I for my part believe that, if he had been more of a man, unless 
he had been a very able man, he would have lost his throne long ago. . . . 
The goats came to our house during the thickest firing and I have not 


heard that any of them were either killed or wounded. . . . We had two 
balls in the house. 


Finlay’s papers are disappointing in one respect, that they 
never give us a picture of Athenian life in the time of Otho, such 
as we have from the pen of Queen Amalia’s lady-in-waiting, 
Frl. von Nordenflycht. From his own account he does not seem 
to have mixed much in local society, although every intellectual 
Englishman who went to Athens was provided with a letter of 
introduction to him. If he had occasionally given us a bright 
picture of what was going on around him, instead of what 
Tuckerman,” the American minister, in a sketch (against which 
Finlay in the margin of his copy has written: ‘ my character ’) 
called ‘ tireless reiterations of Greek national deficiencies ’, his 
papers would have been more interesting. That he loved Greece 
in his own way was true; but he made too few allowances for the 

1 ‘Correspondence’ [1837-49]; ‘Letters’ [1850-66]; cases, ‘ Correspondence 
I, II’, and ‘ Letters of G. F. to Col. Leake’. 
* The Greeks of To-day, p. 89. 
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frailties of human nature, and looked at most things through the 
spectacles of a twice disappointed man. Not only his own letters 
but his caustic comments on the margins of other writers’ books 
about Greece show that. He would probably have been a happier 
man if he had lived in his own country, but medieval and modern 
Greek studies would have thereby lost one of their ablest 
exponents. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Date of the Conqueror’s Ordinance separating the 
Ecclesiastical and Lay Courts 


In Dr. Liebermann’s careful discussion * of the date at which 
this ordinance was issued the limits 1070-6 are given, though he 
argues for April 1072 as the probable date. The purpose of the 
present note is to show that the writ could not well have been 
issued before this latter date, and that, therefore, the limits 
must be narrowed to 1072-6. The argument for this view is 
based on the elaborate record of the trial held to determine 
what lands should be returned to the abbey of Ely, which had 
been the centre of the last English revolt led by Hereward. The 
opening of the document is as follows : 


Ad illud placitum quo pontifices Gosfredus et Remigius, consul vero 
Waltheuus, necnon vicecomf[ites] Picotus atque Ilbertus iussu Willelmi 
Dei dispositione Anglor[um] regis cum omni vicecomitatu sicut rex pre- 
ceperat, convenerunt. .. .? 


The ‘ Picotus ’ here mentioned was Picot, sheriff of Cambridge- 
shire, in which county Ely lay, and the ‘ Ilbertus ’ mentioned is 
Ilbert de Hertford, sheriff of the neighbouring county of Hertford- 
shire. The question of the date at which this trial took place 
is of importance. Dr. Round concludes that the trial belongs 
‘ practically ’ to the years 1072-5. The record refers to the death 
of the deposed Archbishop Stigand as having already taken 
place, and, on the basis of a passage in the Annales de Wintonia, 
it is generally held that Stigand lived until 1072, when he died 
on 22 February. Says the annalist : 


MLXXII. Hoc anno Stigandus, qui dudum archiepiscopus, iussu regis 
captus et in Wintoniae oppido positus est, ubi etsi invitus luit quicquid 
in archiepiscopatu deliquit. Gravius enim memor amissorum torquebatur 
quam delectaretur habendo. Ibi demum mortuus, et in ecclesia Win- 
toniae, cui aliquantulo praefuit tempore, honorifice sepultus est. Dederat 
autem idem Stigandus ecclesiae Wintoniae maximam crucem cum duabus 
imaginibus auro et argento optime compositis. Eodem anno pacificatus 
est rex Scotiae Malcolmus regi Willelmo.* 


1 Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, iii. 274, 275. 
* Round, Feudal England, p. 460. 
* Annales Monastici, ii, ed. H. R. Luard (Rolls Series); pp. 29, 30. 
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If the accuracy of the unknown scribe who wrote this portion 
of the Annales de Wintonia could be absolutely trusted, there 
would be no question about dating the Ely trial after the end of 
February 1072. Unfortunately this is not the case, for, where he 
can be checked, several slips in dating the deaths of ecclesiastics 
have been detected. Stubbs, however, accepted this date,” 
and it should be noted that none of the errors of date made by 
the annalist affect his statements about Winchester affairs. 
Indeed, for everything concerning the history of Winchester 
the chronicle is held to be an original authority of considerable 
value. It would appear, therefore, that, while its dating of the 
death of Stigand cannot be accepted with absolute confidence, 
it is not to be lightly set aside. Combined with the other evidence 
it would seem to warrant an even stronger statement about the 
date of the trial than that made by Mr. Round. In all probability 
the trial could not have taken place before March or April 1072. 
If this be the case, an interesting series of conclusions results. 
In the first place, it follows that Ilbert was in office as late as 
March or April 1072,* and accordingly his successor could not 
at the earliest have assumed office before March of that year. 
Now Ilbert’s successor was Peter de Valoines,* who was one of 
the three sheriffs to whom the Conqueror’s writ was directed.® 
Hence it follows that the writ itself could not have been issued 
before March or April 1072. It should be noted, also, that, by 
thus moving the earlier limit from 1070 to 1072, the possible 
period for the deprivation of Ilbert and the appointment of Peter, 
if Dr. Liebermann’s dating is to stand, is narrowed to the month 
of March and part of April, although more usually the change 
of sheriffs took place at Michaelmas. Under these circumstances, 
while Dr. Liebermann’s argument in favour of Easter 1072 is 
not invalidated, it is well to emphasize the question-mark which 
he himself places before his suggested date of April in that year. 


Curtis H. WALKER. 


1 Ibid. pp. xxvii, xxix. 

* Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum (2nd ed.), p. 35. Dr. William Hunt, in his article 
on Stigand in the Dict. of Nat. Biog., says, ‘ He appears to have died in 1072, his obit 
being 22nd February ’. 

’ Dr. W. A. Morris, in his careful study of the sheriffs of this period, seems to 
incline to this date. He says, ‘ About 1072 Ilbert lost the shrievalty of Hertfordshire ’ 
(ante, xxxiii. 150, n. 43). 

* Victoria County History of Herts., i, pp. 303, 304 ; Davis, Regesta, nos. 235, 277. 

5 The opening lines of the writ, Davis, Regesta, no. 93, are as follows: ‘ Willelmus 
Dei gratia Rex Anglorum, R. Bainardo et G. de Magnavilla, P. de Valoines, ceterisque 
meis fidelibus de Essex et de Hertfordschire et de Middelsexe, salutem.’ Both 


Mr. Davis and Dr. Morris, loc. cit., consider that Peter is here addressed as sheriff of 
Hertfordshire. 
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Plenus Comitatus 


In his treatment of the county court Professor Maitland 
suggests the question whether its monthly session was regarded 
as the regular session for all purposes.’ He shows the existence 
in the thirteenth century of a more largely attended comitatus 
generalis or comitatus magnus held twice a year, which is appa- 
rently a survival of the county court convened at a similar interval 
in the days of King Edgar and, with the admitted possibility of 
intervening sessions, also in the time of King Canute and as 
late as the reign of Henry I. Maitland seems to contemplate 
a possibility that the process of exacting an absconding offender 
was carried out only every six months, and that to complete 
the process of outlawry two and a half years were required. 
But most of his readers who go no further into the matter will 
probably assume that the old half-yearly session was more 
important in administration than the newer one held month by 
month, and that the former is consequently the plenus comitatus 
in which the king’s writs to the sheriff direct that a very con- 
siderable amount of business be transacted. 

On logical grounds a full county court appears to be contrasted 
with a session at which attendance was not so full. When in 
the time of Henry I,” or even in that of Henry II,* an important 
case is settled in what is called a plenus comitatus, it is natural 
to assume that this was the more infrequent and more fully 
attended session. But there is possible a decidedly different 
explanation of the term, for in the thirteenth century it certainly 
was used as a designation of the ordinary monthly session. 

Evidence of the importance of this latter session from King 
John’s time is convincing. It is unnecessary to go far into 
the extant coroners’ rolls to find that before outlawry is pro- 
nounced offenders are demanded at four successive monthly 
sessions of the county court and are outlawed at the fifth.‘ If 
any of these sessions be omitted the justices will impose a heavy 
amercement on the county.> The Magna Charta of 1215 directs ° 
that certain recognitions be taken four times a year, and specifies 
that if the volume of business on the day of the county court 
prevents this, they are to be taken on the next day. The few 
recorded dates of the comitatus generalis which are preserved ? 
occur at different times of the year for different counties. If 


1 Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law (1899), i. 538-40. 

? Chron. Monast. Abingdon (Rolls Series), ii. 117. 3 Ibid. ii, 226, 228. 
_ * As in Select Coroners’ Rolls, ed. Gross, Selden Soc:, pp. 2-3, 23, 62-3. 

5 Three Northumberland Assize Rolls, Surtees Soc., p. 315. * Articles 18-19. 

7 In Exchequer, L.T.R. Miscellaneous Rolls, bundle 5. 
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when the king orders all the sheriffs to make some important 
proclamation in pleno comitatu, this means that they are to wait 
from two to six months before carrying out the order, then the 
chancery is convicted of deliberately thwarting the king’s wishes 
by a policy of delay. The same is true of writs which order a 
record to be made in pleno comitatu of proceedings which have 
taken place in the county court.? Moreover, it is possible to find 
peremptory orders for such general proclamations, demanding 
compliance within a period which certainly makes it impossible 
for at least some of tle sheriffs to wait for the date of the semi- 
annual session.*? The whole force of circumstances shows that 
when the chancery, as it constantly does, issues writs to sheriffs 
by which they are directed to do this or that in pleno comitatu, 
compliance at any session is acceptable, and indeed is often 
demanded. 

But is it possible that an ordinary monthly session of the 
county was so termed when there was a session with a fuller 
attendance every six months? In the first place, little is known 
of this comitatus generalis of the thirteenth century beyond the 
fact that certain persons were required to attend who did not 
come at other times. That its business was different from that 
of the other sessions never appears. More than this, the usual 
monthly session seems to have stood out in obvious contrast to 
the one which the justices were permitted to hold on the following 
day to take recognitions concerning possessory assizes, retaining 
only so many knights and freeholders as were necessary for the 
purpose. The identical article of the Great Charter which provides 
for this session of the second day was inserted in the reissue of this 
document in 1216,4 but it was altered in those of 1217 and 1225. 
Yet it appears that the sheriff, perhaps informally, transacted 
some business on this day.® The usual session of the county 
might be considered a plenus comitatus when contrasted with 
what followed it the next day. This latter gathering, so it would 
seem, was quite the rule in the time of Edward I, not merely on 
days following four of the county courts of the year, but after all. 
A provision of the Statute of Westminster, in order to make the 
sheriff duly accountable for the execution of writs, directed that 


1 As in Close Rolls, 1231-4, fos. 309-10, for example. 

2 Bracton, De Legibus (Rolls Ser.), ii. 504. Further proceedings in the king’s courts 
depend on this record. 

3 Thus (according to Cal. of Close Rolls, 1302-7, pp. 86-7) on 16 April 1303 sheriffs 
are ordered to have proclamation made at once in full county court regarding military 
claims of the king. A response from those concerned is expected in some counties 
by the morrow of Ascension (24 May) and in others by the morrow of Trinity (10 June). 

* Article 14. 

* In 1222 the county court of Oxfordshire was unwilling to declare in default 
one of the principals to proceedings under a writ of right who appeared on the day 
following the session (Bracton’s Note Book, ed. Maitland, no. 212). 
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these be presented either in the comitatus or the retrocomitatus.* 
An explanation of the latter term is found in Fleta, where it is 
said that both original and judicial writs are to be delivered 
in pleno comitatu, vel saltem in crastino die post comitatum, qui 
quidem dicitur Retrocomitatus, in quo sit collecta denarii Regis.” 
Here one sees that the ordinary session of the county was a 
plenus comitatus ; that on’the following day at what was known 
as the retrocomitatus writs might be presented to the sheriff 
or his clerk and debts due to the king regularly collected ; also 
that the latter stood in men’s minds in contrast to the former,* 
which was far the more important occasion. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to inquire just what is the 
significance of the adjective plenus when used to describe a court. 
Transactions in the eyre are said to have taken place in plena 
curia.* This designation might also be applied to the hundred.® 
Professor Pollard * has dealt with the case of the plenum parlia- 
mentum. There is every reason to believe that his conclusion 
regarding it holds here, and that ‘ plenus refers to the publicity 
of proceedings rather than the fullness of attendance’. The 
litigant preferred that everything pertaining to his cause be done, 
if possible, in the public open session rather than at an informal 
group the day following. But the day of the retrocomitatus, 
when a few witnesses were available, was for his purpose preferable 
to another day, when the sheriff's clerk would be the only witness. 
What he desired was publicity, for in the county court formal 
record was based on the memory of those present. It made far 
less practical difference whether the proceedings were held at the 
usual monthly meeting or the meeting with a somewhat larger 
attendance. The objective is the same whether the king’s writ 
orders the sheriff to take an inquest in pleno comitatu, to have 
a newly issued charter read, to make a proclamation, or to cause 
a verderer or coroner to be elected. It is the advantage of 
publication of public procedure, of the safeguard of a numerous 
body of witnesses, which is sought in hundreds of cases wherein 
the king’s writs direct action in such a body. Proceedings in 
open court attain the desired end without the necessity of delaying 
months for a particular session. The plenus comitatus is the 
open county court attended by those who are customarily under 
the obligation to be present. Wiuiam A. Morris. 


1 Statutes of the Realm, i. 90 (cap. 39). 2 Fleta, liber ii, cap. 67, sec. 18. 

3 In Select Coroners’ Rolls, p. 4, it seems to be contrasted with the coroner's inquest. 

* As in Assize Roll 8, Bedford, 4 Edward I, m. 40. 

5 Directions for a proclamation in a hundred are accompanied by the marginal 
annotation, proclametur in plen’ (Court Roll, 18/75, m. 7, 19 Edward I). The writer 
owes this reference to the kindness of Miss Cam. 

* Supra, xxx. 660-2, 
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A National Balance Sheet for 1362-3, with documents 
subsidiary thereto 


Tue archives of the exchequer, preserved in the Public 
Record Office, contain an enormous mass of material for the 
study of the finances of the English state in the later middle 
ages. These have often been partially examined for various 
purposes, and innumerable details as to the items of revenue and 
expenditure have been extracted from them. But until the 
exchequer records have been submitted to the same process of 
calendaring which has, during the last generation, been applied 
to the rolls of chancery, the student is beset with extraordinary 
difficulties if he attempts to answer the fundamental question— 
what was the approximate revenue and what the approximate 
expenses of any one year? The attempts made in this direction 
have not been very happy. Stubbs’s excursions into finance are 
perhaps the least successful parts of his great book, and Sir James 
Ramsay’s systematic work on the Issue and Receipt Rolls, though 
smoothing the path for future inquiries, cannot be accepted as 
ultimate. Indeed, it seems impossible to obtain from the Issue 
and Receipt Rolls a satisfactory answer to our question. In all 
sorts of ways their interpretation depends on a rigid and imper- 
fectly understood technique. Their totals are book-keeping 
totals, not actual totals. They include, for instance, on the 
one side, sums received from loans and bankers’ advances, and 
the repayment of the same. Such entries are in no case annual 
assets or charges. They also include other purely book-keeping 
transactions, such as the conversion of a debt, when it could not 
be collected, into a loan from the person by whom it was owed. 
The arithmetic of such totals as were added up by the clerks 
composing the roll is so often faulty that it is clear that no 
stress was laid upon its accuracy. Their function was to record 
receipts and issues—many of both nominal, not actual—day by 
day as they occurred. The notion of affording a balance sheet 
of the year was entirely absent from the minds of the officials 
who drew up Issue and Receipt Rolls. We must seek elsewhere 
if we would find general statements of aggregate actual revenue 
and expenditure. 

Yet it is only natural to suppose that the exchequer itself 
must have found it convenient to draw up, occasionally, if not 
regularly, both an estimate of forthcoming revenue and expenses 
and a summary of them for a past year. We are not, indeed, 
aware that any such documents have either been described or 
published. It is certain, nevertheless, that the need was felt and 
met on one occasion so early as the reign of Edward I, for Miss 
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Mabel Mills has pointed out to us an undated membrane, which 
she believes to belong to the period c. 1284. This includes a 
group of issues received by the exchequer from various sources, 
and may well be an early attempt to estimate. royal revenue.’ 
The need for such estimates, or budgets, became more stringent 
when Edward III undertook the huge financial burdens involved 
in the prosecution of his claim to the French throne. Accord- 
ingly, at the very outset of his troubles, the king took provision 
to this effect in the remarkable ordinances, issued at Walton 
on 12 July 1338, on the eve of his first departure for the Nether- 
lands. In one of the clauses of this curiously neglected document, 
Edward III expressly bade the treasurer inquire into the extent 
of the king’s debts and liabilities, and estimate the revenue 
necessary to meet them and to enable the king to ‘ maintain his 
estate ’.2 Whether or not this mandate was at once and there- 
after obeyed, there is at present no evidence to show. It is 
possible that this provision simply put into writing what had 
already become part of exchequer custom, or it may be that 
we have here the beginning of a policy which led to the prepara- 
tion of rough drafts of annual income and expenditure and 
finally to the drawing up of something approaching the modern 
budget. Until recently, no proof was known to exist that such 
has ever been done in the fourteenth century. 

Accident has recently revealed to us three documents in the 
exchequer archives which suggest that, if this direction was 
apparently disregarded during the period of war between 1338 
and 1360, serious attempts were made to draw up a summary 
or estimate of revenue and expenses during at least one year, 
not long after the conclusion of the treaties of Brétigny and 
Calais. These documents are at the moment classified under 
three different categories, one among the records of the exchequer 
of receipt, and the other two among those of the exchequer of 
accounts. The former document is styled Issue Roll, Supple- 
mentary, E. 403 /1327, but whatever it may be it is clearly not 
an issue roll. With our present information it seems impossible to 
determine which particular officials or office drew up any of these 
memoranda. They contain no hint suggesting by whom they 
were prepared, and may indeed be the work of almost any one 


1 This document is in Exchequer Miscellanea, K. R. 1/23. As Miss Mills proposes 
to deal with it later in detail, it is not desirable to speak of it further now, but we are 
much indebted to her for kindly bringing it before our notice. 

® Foedera, 11. ii. 1050. ‘Item, regarde le grant tresorer combien le roi deit as 
diuers grantz marchantz generalment a chescun, et des autres grantz dettes, et com- 
bien le roi ad desore prest a leuer de soi acquiter et meintenir son estat par estimation, 
et certifie au roi.’ The useful marginal headings of the ordinances in Chancery Warrants 
248/11238 B paraphrase this as follows : ‘ De savoir en quel estat le roi est des dettes 
qil doit, et da tresor qilad.’ 
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or any number of the clerks. Of course the treasurer was 
ultimately responsible, but it is not unlikely that the engrosser 
and the remembrancers in the exchequer of accounts, and the 
treasurer’s clerk in the exchequer of receipt, prepared the data 
under his supervision. Probably it was necessary to consult 
all the chief exchequer and household rolls and books. Some 
of the items are obviously estimates and averages, based on 
more detailed statistics ; others doubtless represent real sums 
spent. 

The so-called Issue Roll, Supplementary, E. 403 /1327, is a 
straightforward list of expenses only, without title and undated. 
The manuscript Public Record Office list suggests as its approxi- 
mate date 30-33 Edward III. But it cannot be eariier than the 
‘ exchequer year ’ 32 Edward III (Michaelmas 1357—Michaelmas 
1358) because it mentions Queen Isabella as dead, and she did 
not die until 23 August 1358. Nor could it well be for a year 
later than 36 Edward III (Michaelmas 1361—Michaelmas 1362), 
because it calls Lionel of Antwerp earl of Ulster and on 13 Novem- 
ber 1362 he was created duke of Clarence. The latest wardrobe 
keeper mentioned is Walton, who accounted from December 1358 
to November 1359. Walton probably had not time to present his 
account when this list of expenses was made, a fact which would 
explain the comparatively small sums it records as paid to him. 
Further, the document mentions Roger, earl of March, as still 
alive, and he died on 26 February 1360. Having regard to all 
these conflicting circumstances, we are inclined to suggest, 
under all reserves, that 33 Edward III (Michaelmas 1358— 
Michaelmas 1359) is the earliest possible date of its compilation. 
The two subsequent years, 34 and 35 Edward III, cannot, how- 
ever, be excluded. 

The above arguments refer only to the date of the compila- 
tion of the list, for it is certain that the list is not a record of any 
single year’s expenses. The enormous total of £275,356 11s. 103d. 
makes it certain that the list covers not one year’s expenses but 
several, This total is not given in the document, but is the result 
of our own addition. Examination of the items fully confirms 
this view. It may well possibly be a record of the three years 
(1360-3) during which Simon Langham was treasurer. Thus 
£17,840 were received on account of the fixed payment of 
10,000 marks a year to the king for his chamber, representing 
nearly three years’ chamber income on this account. As this 
payment began in Michaelmas term 1355-6,1 so much chamber 
revenue from this source could not have accrued much before 
the end of 1359. The great wardrobe received £15,222 19s. 5}d., 


The Issue Rolls always record payments on this account as ‘ per breue de priuato 
sigillo inter mandata termini sancti Michaelis anno xxx°’ (Issue Roll, no. 413). 
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though its normal annual receipt from the exchequer never 
reached £9,000 for any recorded year up to the date of the 
compilation of this list, and was generally much lower. How- 
ever, both the date of the compilation of this document and the 
period which it covers are but partially relevant to our purpose. 
Its interest to us is that it seems the first attempt in a series of 
efforts to impress on parliament and public opinion the enormous 
sums of money which the king was compelled to disburse and the 
absolute impossibility of meeting such expenditure, save by 
special grants on a scale comparable to the grants made avowedly 
for the conduct of the war. We are inclined to think that it 
was drafted earlier, but not much earlier, than the rest of the 
material under review. As it stands in little direct relation 
to the other documents we have printed it last as no. C. 

The vital documents for us are those contained in Exchequer 
Accounts E. 101/394/17. This is a file of six membranes of 
varying size, each with the dorse left blank. We have in the first 
place printed such parts of them as seemed relevant first as 
nos. A I and I, marking the successive membranes as nos. 1-6 
respectively. By far the most illuminating of them is contained 
in no. A I, which puts into type membrane 1. This is of extreme 
interest, as presenting the first attempt with which we are 
acquainted at drafting a summary balance sheet of national 
revenue and expenditure for a definite financial year, namely, the 
‘exchequer year’ 37 Edward III, extending from Michaelmas 1362 
to Michaelmas 1363. It cannot, however, be described as a com- 
plete success. It contains on the face of it several serious errors. 
It gives the gross normal revenue from sheriffs and ferms 
as 9,687 marks 5s. 5d., and the assignments therefrom as 
5,552 marks 8s. 4d. Assuming these figures to be correct, the 
sum remaining should be 4,134 marks 10s. 5d. and not 
3,984 marks 10s. 5d. as the document says. This error of 
150 marks too little is repeated in the total income, which, 
given as 53,294 marks 10s. 5d., should be 53,444 marks 10s. 5d. 
Either the mistake was occasioned by this miscalculation, or 
else the wrong figures have been put down for one or both of the 
first two sums. Moreover, the detailed expenses do not balance. 
the given total of expenses, but fall short of it by 13,615 marks 
12s, 2d. This is, however, explainable by the details being 
probably limited to the chief sources of expense, the minor 
expenses being ignored, though lumped together to make the 
total. Clearly, in face of these discrepancies, the accuracy of the 
deficit given is open to question. But whatever the deficit was, 
it discloses a very alarming state of the finances of the exchequer. 
An apparent adverse balance of 82,896 marks ls. 9d., or 
£55,264 1s. 9d., a sum largely in excess of the year’s revenue, is 
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strangely reminiscent of some modern post-war budgets. Again, 
many of the sums of membrane | differ from those of the next 
four membranes, and these again from another estimate which 
we will consider later. 

To appreciate this last statement we must turn to membranes 
2,3,4,and5. These are in each case memoranda of the king’s ex- 
penses for the thirty-seventh year. It has been thought sufficient 
to print membrane 2 as typical of the group. As membranes 
3-5 are mere variants of membrane 2, it has not been thought 
necessary to print them in extenso, though their discrepancies 
with membrane 2 have been recorded in the notes. This section 
of our texts has been accordingly numbered no. AIT. Meticulous 
scrutiny of these variants leads once more to disquieting results. 
The differences between them are very considerable. It looks 
as if the difficulties of making such estimates weighed as heavily 
on the contemporary exchequer clerks as they do on the modern 
historian. The only explanation that we can suggest is that 
each membrane represents a separate effort on the part of 
different clerks to make independently a detailed list. The 
variety of their conclusions shows the impossibility of their task. 
If, as is likely, the short balance sheet on membrane 1 was based 
upon these conflicting documents, we have an easy explanation 
of some of the errors in it which we have already noted. 

No. 6 membrane of the series, also printed by us, and numbered 
A III, belongs to a different type. It presents a detailed list of 
expenses and receipts for the first year of the treasurership of 
John Barnet, bishop of Worcester, who was appointed treasurer 
on 19 February 1363, and entered office the next day.1 It looks 
as if Barnet were the new broom which strove to sweep clean 
the stables of the exchequer. The officials busied on the task 
had, we may imagine, begun after the exchequer custom to 
draw up their summaries for the complete exchequer year. As 
their difficulties forced themselves on the new treasurer’s atten- 
tion, he may well have resolved to disclaim responsibility for 
what went on in the times of his predecessor, Simon Langham, 
bishop of Ely, and to start afresh with his:own period of office. 
The result was a second balance sheet for the period 20 February 
1363 to 19 February 1364, which begins earlier and goes on later 
than the attempt on membrane 1 to draw up a balance sheet 
from 30 September 1362 to 29 September 1363. Discrepancies 
between two balance sheets, which have only seven months in 
common, are naturally to be looked for and need no explanation. 
We dare not suggest which of the two documents is the more 
trustworthy. But the Barnet account records the payment of 
£100,298 3s. 9d., a receipt of £35,529 6s. 8d., and an adverse 

1 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1361-4, p. 316; Memoranda Roll, K.R., no. 139. 
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balance of £64,768 17s. 1d., a sum that exceeds the corresponding 
deficit in A I. 

We now come to our third document, found in Exchequer 
Miscellanea, K.R. 5/20, which we print as no. B. This consists of 
only one membrane undated, with the dorse left blank. We know 
that it cannot be earlier than 37 Edward III, because it was com- 
piled after the reorganization of Queen Philippa’s finances, which 
was effected by a writ of 8 February 1363, just before Barnet 
became treasurer. This reorganization was occasioned by the over- 
whelming amount of debt in which the queen was involved, the 
repayment of which was beyond her resources. It involved very 
drastic changes. By it the queen’s separate household establish- 
ment was merged into that of her husband. All its revenues 
were set aside for the payment of her debts, except for £10 
a day, contributed by her towards the expenses of the joint 
household of the king and queen, and except also 4,000 marks 
a year to be delivered to the queen for the expenses of her 
chamber, that is substantially for her privy purse. This arrange- 
ment was to last for six years; soon after the expiration of this 
term Philippa died in 1369. This fixes the extreme later limit 
of its date. We incline, however, to think that it belongs to the 
same exchequer year 1362-3 to which appertain the other 
records we have dealt with. Our chief reason is that only 
£1,756 19s. 2d. are recorded as ‘taken by the queen at the 
exchequer ’. This sum must be the partial payment on account 
of the 4,000 marks a year for the queen’s chamber, authorized 
on 8 February 1363. Now since 4,000 marks amount, of course, 
to £2,666 13s. 4d. a year, the figure of £1,756 19s. 2d. would 
roughly correspond to the sum due to the queen between 
8 February and 28 September 1363, and exactly the right amount, 
if we assume that it took nearly a week before the writ became 
operative. This is not the only evidence which suggests that 
this document makes a nearer approach to accuracy than some 
of its fellows. 

The details of the expenses summarized in the memorandum 
deserve a word of remark. It is clear from them that they 
normally deal with the disbursements of one particular year. 
Many of the headings read like the ¢ituli of a wardrobe account, 
hospicium, eleemosina, dona, nuncii, vadia falconariorum et putura 
canum, and their like. But to these are added the cost of the 
chamber of the king and queen, the great wardrobe and other 
minor wardrobes, so that it is a household account as in the 
days before 1323, when the whole household expenses were con- 
tained in a single account. And to these are added other expenses 
that are not of a domestic character at all. It is, therefore, 


1 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1361-4, p. 306 ; Foedera, iii, 687. 
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clearly an attempt at the synthesis of ail expenses account- 
able through the exchequer, and illustrates the remarkable 
way in which the exchequer had established itself as the 
ultimate controller of the whole sphere of national and domestic 
finance. 

Not less illuminating is the title of the document. It assumes 
that there is an obligation to draw up such a memorandum 
of the king’s expenses in times of peace. This strongly suggests 
that the compilation of all these competing efforts is due to no 
mere following of the obsolete Walton ordinances, but is the 
result of some special, though unrecorded, provision made after 
the treaty of Calais. 

Another feature of the document is that, though it gives 
few details, it drives home the essential moral of a great deficit 
in the few concluding items, which wisely ignore details and 
only state lump sums. There is an annual expenditure of 
£66,666 13s. 4d. To meet this the ‘hereditary revenue’, the 
‘king’s own’, only amounts to £10,000. To this the ordinary 
customs add another £30,000. But this annual revenue of £40,000 
will not meet the annual expenditure of £66,666 13s. 4d. This 
deficit of £26,666 13s. 4d.is a much more conservative estimate than 
that given in the damning figures of any of the versions of A. It 
may well be the difference between a statement of actual revenue 
received and a budget forecast for the succeeding year, based upon 
the strictest economy. It may equally well be a final and more 
precise statement as to the real situation. Whichever. view is 
taken, the moral is the same. The king has had to pay very 
much more away than he has received. He can only ‘ maintain 
his estate ’ if ample additional supplies were forthcoming. 

The question still remains why all other such drafts should 
have disappeared, while half a dozen competitive attempts to 
carry out the injunction, old or new, should have been made in 
this particular thirty-seventh year. A possible explanation may 
be that the condition of national finance, with its huge annual 
deficit, at the end of a prolonged period of war with France, may 
well have frightened the exchequer to the verge of panic. How 
to carry on at all in such circumstances was a sufficiently heavy 
task ; but there was, in addition, this other difficulty that the 
baronage and parliament were profoundly convinced that extra- 
ordinary taxation was a thing for war-time only, and that in 
times of peace the king must ‘live of his own’, and make his 
hereditary revenue balance his ordinary expenditure. The 
proceedings of the parliament of 1362, which reluctantly granted 
a special supply for three years, may well have made clear the 
extent of the exchequer’s difficulty. A new parliament would 
require concrete evidence that money was urgently needed, 
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before it could be induced to make substantial grants. What 
more natural, then, than that the exchequer should put into 
effective operation machinery that ought to have been working 
for a quarter of a century? The results may not satisfy either 
a medieval or a modern auditor or accountant ; but they were 
sufficient to show that there was a great gulf between expenditure 
and revenue. Anyhow parliament, when in 1365 it made the first 
extraordinary supply since 1362, seems to have been convinced 
by the facts sufficiently to double the expiring subsidy on wools 
which had been granted for three years in the earlier year. 
Whether it was cognizant of any of these documents, we have no 
means of knowing. It may be that it is only by accident that 
the balance sheet of this one year survives ; but we have searched 
in vain for similar statements through the relevant calendars of 
Chancery Rolls and delved with no result into the chaotic mass of 
material contained in the Memoranda Rolls of the exchequer. It 
is impossible to prove a negative, and more concrete evidence may 
some day appear. We may still cherish the belief that on other 
occasions also the exchequer may have regularly summarized 
and balanced its finances. If so, we must assume, as is not 
impossible, that it as regularly destroyed its efforts when it 
had no further use for them. This is particularly likely to have 
been the case if, as is not unlikely, the primary reason for con- 
structing such a synopsis was to guide officials from the experience 
of the past into making better estimates for the future. However 
this may be, we may still rejoice in our little find as showing that 
in the years of peace the exchequer of Edward III made efforts 
towards what may, in modern phrase, be called a balance sheet, 
and that this balance sheet had in it elements that approximated 
both to the budget and to the civil list of a much later stage of 
financial history. 

To comment upon the items of our documents would demand 
more space than can be reasonably asked for. It is, how- 
ever, desirable to emphasize briefly a few points. We must note 
the extraordinary low level to which the ancient revenues from 
the shires, accounted for by the sheriffs, had fallen ; and that the 
customs, and the customs only, were the mainstay of national 
finance. One cause of the decline of net income was the enormous 
development of the pernicious process of ‘ assignment ’, by which, 
all through the period of war, the Crown had sought to stave off 
present disaster by imposing severe penalties upon the future. 
Another moral is one that needs no enforcement nowadays, the 
moral namely that the financial burden of a war does not by any 
means end with the peace, especially with a peace that is nominal 
rather than real. Equally appropriate to our present situation 
is the evidence that the Edwardian exchequer hoped to make 
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up for its deficit by the ‘ ransoms of France and Burgundy ’, the 
fourteenth-century equivalent of reparations; and that its 
hope proved delusive. A more specific point to notice is the 
unexpected result of the establishment of the staple and 
‘exchange’ at Calais in reducing to insignificance the profits 
of the mint and exchange of the Tower of London. 

It only remains to explain how we have prepared our docu- 
ments for the press. We have substantially printed them as 
they are in the manuscripts, but we have generally used punctua- 
tion and capitals after the modern fashion. We have also, for 
reasons of both typography and convenience, substituted arabic 
figures for the cumbrous Roman numerals of the original. In 
a few cases we have added up sums that have not been calculated 
in the original. Such additions have been in each case put within 
square brackets. The notes to the documents are, so far as 
practicable, limited to textual points and, in the case of A II, 
to variant readings in the different versions of the various attempts 
to summarize the expenses of 1362-3. If the exchequer itself was 
then unable to produce accurate results, there is not much chance 
that we moderns will do any better. But the publication of their 
efforts will perhaps be worth while, if only to discourage attempts 
to estimate the financial position of the country by balancing the 
book-totals of the Issue and Receipt Rolls. 

T. F. Tovr. 
Dorotuy M. Broome. 


AI. A NationaLt BAtance SHEET FoR 1362-3 
Exchequer Accounts, E. 101/394/17, membrane 1 ! 


Les reuenues et despens nostre seignour le roi en lan xxxvij™ 
Viscountez, fermes et aultres reuenuez 
Dengleterre, par lescheqer amoun- \ 9687. marz. 5s. 5d. dount assignez 
tent par an J 
en gages et feez . 5552. marz. 8s. 4d. 
Et remeignent auroidecler. 3984. marz. 10s. 5d.? 
Item les custumez et subsides de leynes en touz 
les portz Dengleterre amontent par an } 57,510. marg-dount sant 
assignez . 10,400. marg. 
Et remeignent auroidecler 46,910. marz. 


Le hanaper en la chauncellerie amonte 3400. on 


par an 
chaunceller et aultres . 1000. marz. 
Et remeynt au roi de cler . , . 2400. marz. 
La somme totale qe remeynt . . . 53,294. marg. 10s. 5d.? 


1 This membrane is 9} inches long and 12} inches wide. 
* For error in addition see above, p. 407. 
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dount pur la chaumbre 
10,000. marz. 
pur lostiell’ et garderobe 
40,000. marz. 
pur les ouereignez et plomb 
25,000. marz. 
pur Gascoigne et Irland’ 
passe amountent 22,500. marz. 
feoz grantez par patentz 
9675. marz. 
pur Caleys et aultres chas- 
tel’ 6035. marz. 
pur gages de gerre, vitaillez, 
gagez de peez et robes 
. par billes 8365. mars. 
Et issint amounte la summe des paiementz 82,896. mars. 1s. 94.2 
outre la summe receu 
Et fait remembrer leschaunge de la tour nest forsqe de petit value cest 
an par cause de Caleys.® 


(2-5). Various Estimates or EXPENSES FOR 1362-3 
Exchequer Accounts, E. 101/394/17, membranes 2, 3, 4, 5* 


La remembrance de les despens nostre seignour le roi, del fest de 
seint Michel, lan xxxvij®, tange a mesme le fest prochein ensuant, par 
vn an entier.® 

cestassauoire.® 
A nostre seignour le roi pur sa chaumbre_. - 10,000. marz. 
A ma dame la roigne de ceo qele prent a lescheger.”? £1756. 19. 2d. 
8 Pur despens del hostiel le . £11,994. 0. 


1 The true addition of the details seems to be 121,575 marks; the difference of 
14,615 marks 12s, 2d. too much is accountable probably by the roll omitting minor 
details of expense. 

* For error of 150 marks see above, p. 407. The true total, taking both errors 
into account, seems 68,130 marks 9s. 7d. \ 

* The staple at Calais was petitioned for by the parliament of 1362, 13 October— 
11 November. A decree in council of February 1363 fixed the staple at Calais. See 
Unwin, Finance and Trade under Edward 111. 

* The text is from membrane 2. Membranes 3, 4, and 5 differ from membrane 2 
only in the points indicated in the foot-notes below. The respective sizes of the 
four membranes are: 31§ inches x 13$ inches, 29} inches x 13} inches, 19} inches 
x 13} inches, 30$ inches x 134 inches. 

5 In membrane 4 the heading is: ‘La remembrance des paiementz faitz en la 
receite de lescheqier del feste de seint Michel, lan xxxvij’, tange a mesme le fest 
prochein ensuant, par vn an entier.’ 

* In membrane 5 written ‘ cest assauoir’, and omitted from membrane 3. 

7 In membrane 4 this entry reads: ‘A ma dame la roigne de ses certeins et 
dapprest,’’; this has also been written first of all in membrane 5, but the words 
* ses certeins et dapprest’ ’ are lined through, and the words‘ ceo qele prent a lescheqier’ 
written above. 

* In membrane 5 the third entry is: ‘Au... duc de Lancastre dapprest’ £4000.’ 

* In membrane 4 the amount is £10,994 Os. 7d. 
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Pur la graunde garderobe . £8000., dount pur la 


liuere £2000.! 
10. pipes de vyn douce. 
£6700.,3 dont J 800. tonelx de vyn de Gas- 
coigne. 


2 Pur loffice de la botillarie 


Pur les ouereignes le roi et acat de plomb 
Pur le prince et le conte de Warr’ vers Gascoigne 


pur lour longe demure en Engleterre ® £2662. 6. 8d. 
Pur gages de guerre vers Irland’ ‘ £7504. 12. 10d. 
Pur gages des mariners et seriantz darmes pur le 

viage le prince et vers Irland’ . £4091. 2. 4d. 
Pur Caleys, Douorre, Berewyk’, Rokesburgh’ et 

autres chasteux le roi £4023. 6. 8d. 
Pur feez et gages grauntez par patentes as dinerses 

gentz as termes de lour vies ® . £6450. 5. 54d. 
Pur feez des justices, barons et autres ministres . £1761. 5s. 


Pur messageries vers la court, et aillours _— 
et vers Caleys pur les houstages 
Pur gages de guerre, vitailles, gages et robes par 


12. pipes de vyn de Ryne. 


£14,312. 19s.4 


£1751. 6. 7d. 


billes, Buk’, Walton’, Farle, Feriby et Neubiry.? £5594. 10. 3d. 
Pur freres et autre aumoignerye £497. 7. 8d. 
Pur le counte de Cantebr’, le conte de Pembr’, et 

la duchesse de Bretaigne £316. 6. 8d. 
Pur douns as estraunges et denzeins £866. 17. 4d. 
§ Pur vessel dargent, terres et ioialx achatez £4068. 13. 11d. 
Pur prisoners nadgaires achatez al oeps le roi £600. 
Pur destrers ® et autres chiuaux achatez £690. 
Pur dettes la roigne Descoce £280. 13. 4d 
Comme messagerie, acat de parchemyn, et autres 

meneutz paiementz £204. 12. $d.2° 
Item sont assignez par patentz apprendre annedl- 

ment des issues des custumes et subsides £6300. 


1 *dount pur la liuere £2000.’ is omitted by membrane 4. 

* This entry is lower down the list in membrane 5. 

3 Membrane 4 omits this further note. 

* In membrane 4 the amount is £14,212. 19s. 

5 The phrase ‘ pur lour longe demure en Engleterre’ is omitted from membranes 
3, 4, 5. 
. ® Membrane 4 omits the phrase ‘ as diuerses gentz as termes de lour vies’. 

7 * Newbury ’ in membrane 3. 

* Membrane 4 combines this entry with the one immediately following, viz. 
‘Pur prisoners, vessel dargent, terres et vne corone achatez £2668. 13. 11d.’ It will 
be seen that the totals of these two items are not the same, as it might have been 
supposed they would be. The entry on membrane 5 was first written in this way, 
but the words ‘ Pur prisoners * and ‘ vne corone’ are lined through, thus leaving the 
entry as in membrane 2. 

Membrane 3 ‘ destres 


1° Membrane 4 ends at this point, before the list of expenses as given in 


membranes 2, 3, and 5 is completed, ’and makes no mention of the sources of 
income. 
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Item sont paiez pur deniers appromtez,! deuant le 


temps susdit ‘ £1835. 12s. 
La summe totale . . £98,929. 10. 10d.2 
Et fait aremembrer qe les custumes Dengleterre 
amontont par lan susdit entour . e . £38,000. 


Item viscounteez, fermes, le haniper, les es- 
chaunges et touz autres reuenues Dengleterre 
en lescheqer amontont en mesme lan par 
eyme, outre les assignementz faitz par 
patentes de la chauncellerie de les ditz 
reuenues, et gages des venours et fauconers £4254. 13. 4d. 
| Lasomme .  . £49,954. 18. 4d. 
f Et issint les despens passont la 
receite en lan susdit par . . £56,674. 17. 6d. qe sont receuz 
et paiez de les raunceons de 
Fraunce et de Burgoyne et les 
reuenues de Pountyf’ et Caleys. 
5 Item les gages des venours, fauconers, puture des faucons et chiens 
assignez sur mesmes les countees. 
Item des fermes, wardes, et mariages assignez a ma dame la roigne, 
ma dame Isabelle et autres seignours et chiualers.” 
qe sont receuz et paiez de les 
raunceons de Fraunce et de 
Burgoyne et ® 


3. 


44 


ATIIl. Expenses UNDER TREASURER BARNET 20 Fesruary 1363— 
20 Fesruary 1364 


Exchequer Accounts, E. 101/394/17, membrane 6 * 


La remembraunce des deniers paiez a la receite pur les despens nostre 
seignour le roi del xx®. iour de Feuerer lan xxxvij®, qeu iour leuesqe de 
Wircestre receuit son office, tange a meisme le iour lan xxxviij®. par vn 
an entier 

cestassauoir 
A nostre seignour le roi pur sa chaumbre_ . 7500. marg. 
Item au chaumbre le roi pur diuers apprestez . £812. 10s. 
A ma dame la roine de ceo qele prent a lescheqier 
et pur acquiter ses dettes =. ‘ ‘ . £2092. 0. 2d. 


! Membrane 3 ‘appromptez’. 2 This total seems correct. 

3 This passage is omitted from membranes 3, 5. 

‘ This passage is omitted from membrane 3. 

5 The words ‘qe sont . . . Burgoyne et” are carelessly repeated on membrane 2 
only four lines later, after ‘ seignours et chiualers ’. 

* In membranes 3, 5 there is inserted before this passage: ‘Item fait a remembrer 
qe des issues de counte’, outre les summes susdit, sont assignez as diuerses gentz par 
patentz a terme de lour vie.’ 

7 In membranes 3, 5 there is inserted this passage: ‘Item fait aremembrer des 
deniers apprestez a prince, duc de Lancastre, duc de Bretaigne et autres, dount restitu- 
cion serra fait.’ 

* This membrane is 22} inches long and 13 inches wide. 
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Pur despens del hostiel le roi 

Pur la graunde garderobe . 

Pur loffice de la botillarie . ° . 

Pur les ouereignes le roi et acat de plumb ° . 

Pur le prince et le count de Warr’ vers Gascoigne 

Pur gages de guerre vers Irlande . 

Pur gages des mariners et sergeantz darmes pur le 
viage le prince et vers Irlande ° 

Pur Caleys Douere, Berewyk’ Rokesburgh’ et 
autres chasteux le roi 


Pur feez et gages grauntez par patentes as dinerses 


gentz estraunges et denzeins as termies de lour 
vies 

Pur feez des justices, ‘barons et autres ‘ministres 

Pur messageries vers la court et aillours eee 
et vers Caleys pur les houstages_. 

Pur gages de guerre vitailles et robes par billes 
et autres 

Pur freres et autres aumoignery ° 

Pur le count de Cantebr’, le counte de Pembr’ et 
la duchesse de Bretaigne . 

Pur douns as estraunges et denzeins et regard’ des 
custumers 

Pur vessel dargent, et 
chiuaux achatez 

Pur prisoners nadgairs achatez al oops le roi 

Pur dettes la roine Descoce ‘ 

Comune! messagerie, acat de parchemyn et ‘autres 
meneutz paiementz 

Item diuers paiez a les Escoce en moneye et enpris 
de vessell’ dargent. 

Item sount paiez pur deniers apprompter deuant 
le temps susdit 

La somme totale paie par vn an entier 


Et fait a remembrer ge les custumes Dengleterre 
amountent par vn an 57,310. marz. dount 
10,400. marz. assignez a ma dame la roigne et 
autres par patentez 

Item viscounteez, fermes, le haneper, hee enka 
ges, et touz autres reuenues par leschegier, 
amountent par vn an par eyme, outre les assigne- 
mentez faitz par patent’ et nee des venours 

La somme 


£181. 6. 8d. 


£12,708. 12. 1d. 
£8692. 10. 7d. 
£5000. 

£15,378. 

£2452. 

£12,688. 10. 9}d. 
£2045. 8. 3d. 
£3890. 11. 3d. 
£7170. 13. 4d. 
£1554. 16. 24d. 
£3345. 14. 34d. 


£6309. 10. 34d 
£572. 19. 2d. 


£1170. 0. 434. 
£5623. 9. 1d. > 
£300. 

£159. 12s. 
£184. 4. 10}d. 
£1130. 2. 4d. 


£1835. 12s. 
£100,298. 3. 9d. 


46,910. marz. 


6384. marz. 
53,294. marz.” 

1 The manuscript reading is ‘cde’ ; the extension to ‘come’ seems forbidden by 
the corresponding item on B. See later, p. 417. 


? This makes the deficit of the year £64,768 17s. ld. The additions on this mem- 
brane seem all correct. 
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B. ANOTHER VERSION OF THE EXPENSES OF 1362-3 
Exchequer Miscellanea, K.R. 5/20? 
La remembrance de les despens nostre seignour le roi ge enbusoignent 
annuelment estre faitz en temps de pees, come piert espressement par les 


parcelles southescriptz. 


A nostre seignour le roi am les despens de sa 
chaumbre 

A ma dame la roigne de ceo qele prent a lescheqier 

Pur les despens del hostiel le roi, oue la butillarie 
et la garderobe, outre les £10. iournalx quex 
sount paiez par ma dame la roigne . ‘ 

Pur la graunde garderobe oue la liuere le roi 

Pur feez et douns annuels de la butillarie 

Pur les ouereignes le roi et —_ de ses 
manoirs et chasteux . 

Pur gages de guerre pur Irland’ ° 

Pur Caleys, Douorre, Berewyk’, Rokesburgh’ et 
autres chasteux le roi 

Pur feez et gages grauntez par patents as dimersea 
gentz a terme de lour vie par eyme . ‘ 

Pur feez des justices, barons et autres ministres . 

Pur diuerses messages vers les parties de dela 

Pur freres et autre aumoignerye ‘ 

Pur la duchesse de Bretaigne et sa file 

Pur douns as estraunges et denzeins . ‘ 

Pur destrers et autres chiuaux achatez al ceps 
le roi . 

Pur comune? messagerie, ‘scat parchemyn et 
autres menues paiementz 

Pur gages des venours, fauconers et puture de 
chiens . 

Item sount assignez per patents apprendre anneel- 
ment des issues des custumes et subsides 

Item pur dettes dues as diuerses gentz pur vitailles, 
gages et robes du temps de diuerses reshma 

La summe totale . 


Et fait a remebrer [sic] ge les viscountez, ‘ae 
le hanaper, les eschaunges, loffice du clere du 
marcat’ et touz autres reuenues par lescheqier 
amountent par an enuiron 

Item les custumes des leins en tous les ports 
Dengleterre . ‘ 

La summe ‘ 

Et ensi passent les despens les re reuenues susdits ‘ 


? The membrane is 18 inches long and 123 inches wide. 


2 MS. ‘ cde’. See note 1 on previous page. 


10,000. marz. 
£1756. 19. 2d. 


£8666. 13. 4d. 
£4000. 


1000. marz. 


£5000. 
£4000. 


£4003. 14. 4d. 


1000. marz. 
£214. 8. 2d. 


£10,000. 


£30,000. 
£40,000. 
40,000. marz. 


’ This also is the sum given in Exchequer Accounts, E. 101/394/17, membranes 
2, 3, 5, but membranes 1, 6 give 10,400 marks or £6,933 6s. 8d. - 


VOL. XXXIX.—NO. CLV. 


£13,000. 
£1761. 5s. 
£1000. 
£497. 
£300. 
£1000. 
£500. 
£6300.3 
10,000. marz. 
100,000. marz. 
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C. Summary oF EXPENSES FOR ABOUT THE THREE PRECEDING 


Years (c. 1359-3) 


Issue Rolls, Supplementary, E. 403/1327 ' 


Au roi monseignour pur sa chaumbre de les 
10,000. marz qil prent par an ? . 

A mesme celui outre les 10,000. mar. gil prent 
par an. 

A ma dame la roigne Isabelle qi Dieu assoille 

A ma dame la roigne Philippe, des certeines qele 
prent a lescheger . 

A ma dite dame, de doun le roi outre & ses certeines 

A monseignour le prince, en partie de ses dettes 
de Gascoigne 

A messeignours Duluestre, Richemond’ et mon- 
sieur Esmon, pur despens de lour hostelx . 

A mesmes ceux, de doun le roi outre les despens de 
lour hostelx . 

A ma dame Isabelle la file, de dom te: roi 


. 


Bukyngham . 
Retford’ 

Walton’ . 
Pur despens del hostiel le J Wetewong’, Clopton, 
roi des temps ; et autres . 
La graunde garde- 
robe . 


Pur acat’ des chiuaux al oeps le roi 

Pur gages des garceons gardantz les chiuaux le roi 

Pur arkes, seetz et pur la priue garderobe le roi 
deinz la tour . 

Pur les ouereignes de la 
chastelx et manoirs le roi . 

Au . . duc’ de Lancastre sur ses dettes ° 

A ma dame la . . countesse Duluestre pur sa 
chaumbre et despens de sa file ° 

Au . . counte de la Marche pur Douorre et - la 
mariage de son fitz ° 

As diuers seignours lour de guerre en 
Gascoigne 

Paiementz faitz pur diners prisoners prises a 
Peyters aloepsle roi. 

Au seneschal, conestable et autres ministres de 
Gascoigne . 

Pur gages et vitailles de Caleys . . 

Pur la ville de ise oue le chastill’ de Rokes- 
burgh’ 


£17,840. 


£5512. 16. 6d. 
£2215. 15s. 


£2114. 17. 54d. 
£5377. 9. 8d. 


£13,055. 16. 10}4. 
£5606. 9. 1d. 
£4403. 5. 4d. - 
£3608. 18. 11d. 
£16,319. 13. 7d. 
£30,250. 6. 74d. 
£4914. 6. 10}d. 
£1781. 17. 11d. 
£15,222. 19. 54d. 
£11,938. 17. 84d. 
£5906. 13. 8d. 
£3285. 5. 8d. 
£1236. 3. 7d. 


£7902. 2s. 
£1807. 15. 7d. 


£861. 13. 4d. 
£2174. 10s. 
£8752. 19. id. 
£30,853. 4. 1d. 


£1383. 15s. 
£32,949. 18. 8d. 


£4593. 17. 10d. 


1 The membrane is 35} inches long and 12} inches wide 
* For this grant see above, p. 406. 
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Pur reparacione de niefs le roi et gages des mariners 

Pur feez des banerettz, ram damoiselx et 
vadlets par patentz 

Pur gages des gentz darmes vers Normaundye et 
Bretaygne 

Pur messageries vers Auynon’ et altres ‘diners 
parties, sibien par decea comme par dela . 

Pur feez des justices et des barons et altres minis- 
tres de lescheqier . 

Pur gages des serieantz darmes enuoiez as ‘diners 
par parties pur arrest des niefs et es altres 
busoignes le roi 

Au roi Descoce dapprest su sur ses ‘deapens ‘ 

Pur gages des archers et regard’ des gerd 
laduersaire de Fraunce . ‘ 

Pur gages des gentz darmes vers Irland’ 

Paiementz faitz par garaunt’ qe ne purrount plene- 
ment estre espresses . 

A monseignour Philipp’ de Nauarre ‘ ‘ 

A ma dame la roigne Descoce, de doun le roi 

Pur freres et altre aumoignerye . 

[Total 


£6327. 12. 4d. 
£11,001. 19. 9d. 
£1607. 10. 
£2868. 7. 11d. 
£4931. 4. 1}d. 
£598. 8s. 

£417. 8. 1}d. 


£549. 8. Id. 
£556. 16. 8d. 


£2459. 7. 8}d. 

1000. marg. 

£177. 6. 8d. 

£1323. 5. 64d. 
£275,356. 178. 10}d.] 


420 July 


Reviews of Books 


As we go to press, the news reaches us of the death, at the venerable 
age of eighty-six, of the author of the pages which here follow. Sir Adolphus 
Ward, one of the founders of this Review, was always amongst its most 
generous and untiring friends. Here and now it is impossible to write of 
his great learning or his admirable qualities as a man and a teacher. We 
can only record our share in a widespread gratitude and sorrow. Ed. E.H.R. 


Die Entwicklung der Geschichtswissenschaft in den fiihrenden Werken 
betrachtet. Von Moriz Ritter. (Munich: Oldenbourg, 1919.) 


By the death, on 28 December last, of the author of this highly character- 
istic as well as interesting volume, the late Professor Moriz Ritter, the 
university of Bonn has lost one of the most eminent representatives, during 
his nearly forty years’ association with her teaching body, of a branch 
of learning in which she has, beyond dispute, long held a foremost place. 
To say nothing here of the most popular of all the personalities who from 
the date of the foundation of the Rhenish Frederick William’s university 
(1818) onwards identified themselves with her aspirations—Ernst Moritz 
Arndt—Ritter inherited the great historical traditions which Niebuhr 
had in his last years domesticated at Bonn, and which, though with the 
addition of a combatively political element, were carried on there after 
him by the school of historians founded by Dahlmann and brought to its 
height by Sybel. Though himself the son of a Bonn professor, and educated 
at Bonn, where he qualified for his doctorate by a dissertation on Diocle- 
tian, Ritter seems to have derived the first enduring impulse to historical 
research from his membership (later exchanged for the presidency) of the 
historical commission of the Munich Academy of Sciences, where C. A. 
Cornelius was then the commanding genius. It was in the publications of this 
commission that Ritter first entered into a systematic treatment of what 
was to become his ‘ special subject ’ for life—the period of the Counter-- 
Reformation and the Thirty Years’ war. In 1873 he succeeded Kamp- 
schulte (the historian of Erfurt, the humanist university par excellence, 
and the high-minded biographer of Calvin) as ‘ ordinarius’ of history at 
Bonn, and this position he filled, in the whole sense of the word, till 
slowly failing powers led him to retire from professional work in 1911. 
Within these years his contributions to historical literature were con- 
tinuous. They were throughout founded on first-hand research, and 
mainly devoted to the period of German history which he had chosen 
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as his own; and they culminated in the great work which, notwith- 
standing its summary treatment of the last thirteen years of its theme, 
remains, and is likely to remain, the standard history of the Thirty Years’ 
war and its German antecedents (3 vols., 1889-1908). But his academical 
lecture-courses covered the entire history of the middle ages and modern 
times in the West down to the age of Frederick the Great. The work of 
his historical seminar, which he conducted with unsurpassed energy and 
versatility, dealt with both medieval and sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century sources; and in a series of annual lectures, which from 1884 
onwards he added to his other courses, he treated the theory of historical 
science after a fashion of his own, thereby setting an example which we 
are glad to think is followed in at least one English University of the 
present day. On Professor Ritter’s personal character and views, religious 
or political, the present is hardly an occasion to touch. If the greatest 
of recent German historians averred that he would always be found to be 
“a good evangelic Christian ’, Ritter’s old-catholicism was impressed by 
him on neither friend nor adversary ; he died in communion with the 
church to which he had always belonged; nor had there ever been any 
doubt but that religious faith was part of his life. 

His Advancement (if we may translate Entwicklung by an older English 
equivalent) of Historical Science was published in 1919, so that the 
present notice of the work may appear somewhat belated. But the book 
is complete in itself ; or rather, it never aimed at more completeness than 
is implied in the qualifying words: ‘ as considered in the light of leading 
works.’ An exhaustive treatment of the whole subject had not been 
contemplated by the author either in his book or in the lectures out of 
which it grew; and he was content to deduce the aims and method of 
historical science from the actual process of its advancement through 
a succession of stages exhibited in a relatively small selection of repre- 
sentative productions. As to the stimulative effects on students of history 
of this self-imposed choice of limits there can be no doubt ; and a brief 
introduction suffices to guard the survey as a whole from what would 
be an irrelevant charge of shortcoming. 

Thus, in the section on the historical writing of the Greeks and the 
Romans no attempt is made to dwell on the beginnings of Greek history, 
which, as the author observes, would present the same fundamental forms 
as Egyptian, a first period in which mythology transformed reality, 
and a second in which it was attempted to present the latter by means of 
annalistic notes. The rise of a new epoch in Greek historical composition, 
and through Greek in that of historical writing at large, was due to the 
genius of one man, Thucydides, who of the two sections into which annalistic 
history must divide itself—that of personal experience and that of earlier 
events—chose the former for the body of his narrative, and thus gave to 
it enduring life and enduring value. Ritter’s chapter on Thucydides is 
worthy of its theme, not the least so in the demonstration that the great 
historian, in describing liberty and power as the highest of the prizes for 
which states contend, failed, like the long line of successors whose views 
his own dominated, to grasp the full significance of that which liberty 
and power are most valuable as the means of securing. In themselves 
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they are, after all, but mighty influences that may, or may not, open the 
way to progress; and they, accordingly, furnish no security against the 
pessimism which too often mars the mood of great historical writers. 

The chapter on Aristotle may be here passed by, as in a sense bearing 
only indirectly upon the subject proper of this volume, though for the 
progress of historical writing an insight into the character and purposes 
of the state were obviously indispensable. The chapter on Polybius, 
on the other hand, is deserving of special notice as extending the design 
of a state or national history into that of a general history, i. e. of one of 
the known parts of the ‘ inhabited’ world. His merits are here more 
generously recognized than has perhaps always been the case, though he 
is shown to have made no substantial advance on Thucydides in tracing 
the inner political history of the state—Rome in this instance—and its 
party struggles. From this point of view Ritter has little to say in praise 
of ancient Roman history ; and though he pays a tribute to the progress 
made in characterization, and the consequent dramatic effect of their 
narratives, by Tacitus, Livy, and Sallust, his critical estimate of the first 
and greatest of these is disappointing, especially in view of judgements 
so acute as that lately given to the world by an English writer, Professor 
J. 8S. Reid. 

With the second book of this inquiry we pass to Christian-medieval 
historiography. The great historians of antiquity had not been without 
a sense of the decisive influence of a divine control over historical 
events ; but what with them was a conscious postulate, with St. Augustine 
became a documentarily proved system of heavenly rule leading to 
salvation. The dominating principle of the Civitas Dei held its own in 
the conceptions of the course of historical events developed in the great 
chronicle of Bishop Otto of Freising, who called it himself the Book of the 
two civitates (Babylon and Jerusalem), and who wrote more than seven 
centuries after his great predecessor. A really and essentially new treat- 
ment of history cannot be said to have begun till the era of humanism set 
in, and till that knowledge of the ancients in their institutions, their 
political life, their social ways, and their intellectual acquirements 
which Erasmus thought necessary for commentators on their writings, 
became indispensable to narrators of their history and that of their 
successors. 

But neither into his demonstration of the progress of a growth which 
he follows with many masterly touches from Machiavelli to Clarendon 
and his age, nor into his account of the new element which entered into 
historical writing under the more or less vague designation of ‘philo- 
sophy ’ in the eighteenth century, are we able on this occasion to follow. 
our guide. We cannot, however, but direct attention to the remarks on 
Herder’s ideas, incomparable in the grandeur of their comprehensiveness 
and their relation to the future of the human race, and to the ungrudging 
tribute to Gibbon. British scholarship and learning may, while con- 
scientiously awake to his deficiencies, claim to have remained justly 
jealous of his fame, and it is satisfactory to find, in a well-balanced survey 
like Ritter’s, the term bahnbrechend without hesitation = to his 
mighty labours. 
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But if the greatest historian of the eighteenth century was, in the full 
sense of the word, the pioneer of the coming advancement of historical 
science in the nineteenth, what was the distinctive quality which entitled 
the greatest historian of the earlier part of the nineteenth to be honoured 
as the alter conditor of that science itself? Ritter is surely justified in 
asserting that the really novel element in the method of Niebuhr, and the 
fundamental reason of its unprecedented, and in some respects unequalled, 
success, lay in his interpretation of the sources of early Roman history, 
and in his criticism of tradition with the aid of analogy. The method 
proved enduring—but its particular application was directed by what it 
is no exaggeration to describe as genius, even if there be some trace of 
truth in Mommsen’s deprecation of Niebuhr’s ‘ brilliant fancies ’. 

When from Niebuhr, with a brief tribute to Lorenz von Stein’s valuable 
discrimination between the spheres of the state and of society, we proceed 
to Ranke and his successors, we find ourselves at a stage of advancement 
where the generation of historians to which Ritter himself and many 
who owe him guidance belong have been put in possession of a firm 
footing. Ranke’s endeavours, first restricted to a limited and then main- 
tained through a more and more widely extending domain, consistently 
were to study and estimate the forces at work in the life of states, both as to 
their inherent strength and as to their actual results ; but never to allow 
preferences to affect or passion to distort his calmly and, in the true sense 
of the word, congenially expressed judgement. Of Ranke’s transforming 
influence as a teacher of history there can be no doubt. Looking back 
upon the university curricula at Leipzig in the days of his youth he 
pronounced that historical students, as he understood the term, had no 
academical existence in those days. Since his time, the ken of leading 
historians in his own, as in other countries, has been both narrowed 
and widened, in neither case with results commensurate to those due to 
his own efforts, though, in the former case, often enough with powerful 
effect on both political and ecclesiastical conceptions. The attempt to merge 
history at large in that of ‘ civilization ’—to use the only English equivalent 
for the still impossible ‘ culture ’—is an inevitable consequence of the 
contrast between the two points of view which dates back to the age of 
Voltaire ; but which was not put into actual operation before the brilliant 
effort of Burckhardt, and, on a larger scale, the elaborate work of Lamprecht. 
The kindly remembrance which the latter left behind him in this country 
on his visit, not long before the outbreak of the late war, cannot blind us, 
any more than the flow of suggestiveness characterizing his History, to 
the impossibility of regarding his plan of historical narration as definitively 
established, or of consenting to treat the history of the state—political 
history—on the same footing as that of other important spheres of ‘ cul- 
ture’ or civilization. On this as on many issues, essential or incidental, 
of his consecutive treatment of his vast theme, Ritter, whose own place 
among the historians of his age is secure, will be found to have thrown 
a far fuller light than it has been possible to indicate in the present brief 
notice. A. W. Warp. 
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Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence. Volume ii. The Jurisprudence of 
the Greek City. By Str Paut Vinocravorr. (Oxford: University 
Press, 1922.) 


THis is not a history of Greek jurisprudence. The writer has deliberately 
confined himself to a narrower field, in which material is fairly abundant 
and a unity of view is readily attainable. His aim is ‘ to reconstitute 
the general jurisprudence of the fourth century B.c.’, when Plato and 
Aristotle wrote, and democracy prevailed in the leading cities. He has 
cut a section and given the reader a view of its constitution: he has not 
sought to trace a genesis, or to carry the story of Greek law from the days 
of Solon (and earlier) to the days in which Hellenistic cities acknowledged 
the divinity of saviour kings. Nor, again, has he been concerned with 
the varieties of legal custom among Dorians and Ionians: he has con- 
centrated attention upon ‘ the common law of Greece, the xowy of the 
classical period ’, so far as it can be reconstituted by the help (in the main) 
of Athenian materials. : 

There is thus a rigour of demarcation in this volume which tends to 
awaken a certain regret. The development of Roman jurisprudence has 
been made familiar by the work of generations of scholars. The develop- 
ment of Greek jurisprudence is a more novel theme. A study of that 
development, ending in some account of its merger (so far as it was merged) 
in the jurisprudence of Rome, would possess an interest and a fascination of 
its own. Inscriptions and papyri have added new cubits to our knowledge ; 
but the general effect of these discoveries has still to be stated to English 
readers in a concise form. When that statement comes to be made, this 
volume will be an invaluable contribution to its making. But that is far 
from being a full account of its value. It is the aim of Sir Paul Vinogradoff 
to achieve, or at any rate to advance, a collaboration between the jurist 
and the historian. In pursuit of that aim he has furnished the student 
of Greek history with a comprehensive picture of the juristic setting in 
which the political life of the fourth century B.c. was contained. Nor is 
that all. He has also given a juristic interpretation of the legal elements 
contained in the writings of Plato and Aristotle, and he has aided the 
student of Greek philosophy as well as the student of Greek history. 

It is perhaps in his treatment of Aristotle that he gives most abundant 
aid. The theory of justice in the Ethics, and many of the topics treated 
in the Politics, receive new elucidation. He discusses fully, for example, 
the distinction between voyos and yjdicpna which Aristotle emphasizes, 
and, controverting the tendency of modern German writers, he maintains 
the validity of that distinction and the justice of the criticism which, 
in its strength, Aristotle passes upon democracy, that it confuses ‘ laws’ 
and ‘ decrees ’ in using the form of legislation by provisional orders. In 
his treatment of Plato, and especially of Plato’s Laws, Sir Paul Vino- 
gradoff is not equally full. There are, indeed, passages in the Laws on 
which he throws new light. One may mention his explanation of the 
number of citizens (5,040) which Plato fixes for the ‘ second-best’ state 
described in the Laws. It relates to the total (10,800) which, according to 
the lexicographers, Aristotle ascribed, in a passage of the ’A@yvaiwv MoArreia 
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no longer extant, to the ancient constitution of Athens. But in spite of 
a number of references to the Laws, one cannot but feel that its importance 
in the history of Greek jurisprudence is greater than would appear from 
a study of this volume. Professor Burnet, who has some profound if brief 
remarks on this matter, quotes a passage from Cujas on the debt of Roman 
jurisprudence to the Laws: ‘ Multa . . . auctores nostri ex Platone mutuati 
sunt.’ The influence of Plato’s Laws on the development of later juris- 
prudence is a matter well beyond the scope of any knowledge which the 
present reviewer possesses. But he cannot but record the impression made 
upon him, when he studied the Laws in some detail, not only by the general 
theory of law which it contains, but also by its careful analysis of the 
several branches of law. It is hardly likely that Plato exercised in Greece 
anything of the influence which Jeremy Bentham exercised in England. 
But there are some parallels between the two; and in any case Plato is 
the great figure in the history of Greek legal thought. The Academy, if 
it was a home of mathematics, was also a home of jurisprudence. It pro- 
duced a number of lawgivers, whom we cannot but imagine to have been 
trained in legal principles. The extent of legal study in fourth-century 
Greece, and the influence of such study upon legal development, are 
themes which might naturally be included in a sketch of the general 
jurisprudence of that century. 

In an early chapter of the volume Sir Paul Vinogradoff makes some 
admirable remarks on the antithesis between véyos and gras. It is possible 
to desire an even fuller treatment of the theme, which has a profound 
importance, in the light of Dr. Burnet’s writings and of a recent article 
by Professor J. L. Myres. What is said of the representative principle 
(in connexion with the representation of cities for purposes of loans and 
treaties) might also have been developed further, and made to include 
some consideration of the methods of representation used in the Boeotian 
League. On the other hand, the nature of the juridical personality of the 
states, as conceived by the Greeks (pp. 102 ff.), and the character of the 
Greek law of associations (pp. 119 ff.), are both treated with an admirable 
fullness. Ernest BarkKER. 


The Romans in Britain. By Sir Bertram C. A. Winpie. (London: 
Methuen, 1923.) 


THE purpose of this book is to describe Romano-British life with some 
reference to its historical setting, and its eighteen chapters are illustrated by 
sixty-five maps, drawings, and photographs, more than half of which are 
reprinted from two well-known books by the late John Ward. It must at 
once be said that friends alike of Sir Bertram Windle and of Roman Britain 
can only regret its publication. The preface is dated ‘ April, 1923’, but 
almost any chapter might have been written twenty years ago, for the 
author is clearly out of touch even with the salient features of recent 
research. The book begins with an introductory account of ‘ Britain 
before the Roman occupation’, wherein Sir John Rh¥s’s successive 
* invasions ’ are accepted with confident literalness. We are then presented 
with a summary account of the occupation and settlement of the country, 
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based too often upon proved error or unproved conjecture. Such baseless 
statements as ‘ the Second Legion . . . after the conquest made its way 
westward and settled down in Glevum (Gloucester) ’ abound in these pages. 
Occasionally the author’s ignorance of modern work leads him even more 
seriously astray. Thus (p. 56) he repeats Haverfield’s obsolete theory 
that, on the recall of Agricola, the northern frontier was promptly with- 
drawn ‘ to a more southerly line, ill-defined but on the Tweed’, and is 
evidently unaware that two years ago Dr. Macdonald showed on con- 
clusive evidence that several of the more northerly Scottish forts were 
retained for at least a quarter of a century after Agricola’s campaign. 
This oversight almost prepares us for the following statement (p. 65) 
regarding the vallum behind Hadrian’s Wall : 


South of the Wall are certain earthworks, as to the date and use of which there 
have been innumerable discussions, yet the question remains unsolved. It has been 
suggested that they were a southern protection against marauders from Ireland, who 
used to come over in boats coloured to look like the sea (an early example of camou- 
flage), and hence called Picti, a rather confusing term in this district. 


These involved and uncertain comments ignore the recent work of Mr. F. G. 
Simpson. Once more, in speaking of the Scottish campaign of Severus, 
the writer avers that ‘ none of the forts north of the Wall show any trace 
of this Emperor’, although in 1917 Dr. Macdonald pointed out that at 
Cramond, twelve miles beyond Inveresk, an occupation under Septimius 
Severus is ‘amply vouched for’ on numismatic evidence. Even the 
standard classical authorities are not immune from casual treatment, 
as when, on p. 23, we are informed that Claudius ‘ within 16 days’ of his 
‘ subjugation of the southern tribes, set up some sort of capital at Camulo- 
dunum or had at least given it a charter of a colonia’ some seven years 
before the date implied by Tacitus. 

Omissions oF inaccuracies such as these are unfortunately supplemented 
only too frequently by confusion of thought and error of judgement. 
Thus in the second chapter, describing“ How the Romans took possession ’, 
what is the bewildered student to make of the following argument (p. 21) ? 


Almost certainly this (i. e. the oppidum of Cassivelaunus) was at the place outside 
the modern St. Albans, where the Roman city of Verulamium afterwards stood. 
Nothing later than the Early Keltic period has been found there, and one of the most 
important objects, perhaps, is a bronze helmet shaped like a jockey-cap. Thus we 
may conjecture that the Catuvellauni came to Britain about 200 B. c. 


And what are we to think of the judgement of an author who chooses 
Melandra as the typical example of a Roman auxiliary fort, and for a 
typical legionary site turns to Chester as ‘ the best example in Britain of 
a purely military fortress’? Incidentally, it may be noted that on 
p- 99 he transfers unblushingly to Chester Giraldus’s description of 
Caerleon in Monmouthshire. Chester was of course known also as Caerleon, 
but in the present instance there is no excuse for confusion. Nor are the 
problems of Roman Chester illuminated by the following information 
(p. 96): * Haverfield thinks that they [the troops] may have reached the 
site of Deva by the year 50. However that may be, it seems clear that 
the city was founded by Agricola, whose name has been found on lead pipes 
in Chester.’ Perhaps the rashness of this inference is counterbalanced 
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by excessive caution in the case of the fellow fortress of Caerleon, where, 
* outside the walls, there is a depression 274 by 226 feet in extent, which 
has long been known as “ King Arthur’s Round Table”. This, it now 
appears, is probably what remains of the amphitheatre.’ This, of an 
amphitheatre which was partially excavated nearly fifteen years ago and 
is one of the best-known examples in the country. Other instances of 
caution amounting to ignorance need not perhaps be cited save to note 
that, on p. 126, the author is evidently unaware of the important excava- 
tion (and the destruction) of the fort at Templebrough during the late war. 
The chapters dealing with ‘ finds’ in relation to daily life are the least 
unsatisfactory parts of the book. Those relating to‘ funerary monuments ’ 
and ‘ religious memorials ’ are readable accounts of their subject. Of the 
notes on arts and crafts less may be said. Students of Romano-British 
art will be encouraged by the news that the well-known gorgon-head from 
Bath is ‘ said to be the finest piece of carving north of Rome’ (p. 117). 
On the other hand, those who look for information on Samian pottery will 
be somewhat startled to see an illustration of a Gaulish bowl of shape 37 
labelled ‘ Samian or Arretine bowl’ (fig. 41). And even in the midst of 
the most readable chapter it is disconcerting to find the following state- 
ment regarding an altar inscribed ‘ To Mars Ocelos and to the numen 
of the divine Emperor Alexander Augustus and of Julia Mammea and 
the entire divine house’. ‘This’, is the author’s comment, ‘ was 
the Emperor Severus (222-235), who was, as already stated, in Britain 
and died there. His name, as always, is erased on the inscription ’ (p. 193). 
Could confusion be worse confounded ? R. E. M. WHEELER. 


Private Jurisdiction in England. By Warren Ortman AvLt. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1923.) 


Tuts volume, by a pupil of Professor G. B. Adams, is a further valuable 
addition to the growing number of monographs by American scholars on 
difficult aspects of English medieval institutions. It ranks with Hem- 
meon’s Burgage Tenure and Morris’s Frankpledge System. Dr. Ault’s 
title is wider than his subject. It is not a systematic treatise on private 
jurisdiction that he gives us, like Dr. Hearnshaw’s Leet Jurisdiction in 
one corner of this wide field. He does not enter into the thorny question 
of origins; and though he is largely concerned with baronial courts in 
the strict sense, he has only a casual reference in a note to the notable 
article in an earlier volume of this Review in which Dr. Rachel Reid 
advanced a new theory of tenure by barony which regards the exercise 
of what would normally be public jurisdiction as the essence of the tenure, 
rather than military service. To some it may appear that an onerous 
and unpopular duty is more likely to have been the condition of the tenure 
than a lucrative and much-prized privilege, but from Dr. Ault’s point 
of view it does not matter which is right. The records of baronial justice 
begin in the thirteenth century, when the system was already in decay 
and the Crown had won back a great part of its delegated jurisdiction. 
Dr. Ault has limited himself to a detailed study of these records for seven 


1 Ante, xxxv. 161 (‘ Baronage and Thanage ), 
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great honours and baronies in order to check the views that have been 
formed on more casual examination of the evidence. He starts with 
the triple classification of private jurisdiction of Dr. Adam’s nomencla- 
ture, baronial, franchisal, and domanial. By the thirteenth century the 
baronial or honour court pure and simple was of rare occurrence, and the 
evidence here adduced as to the courts of the honours of St. Valery and 
Wallingford shows that the case which is best known, the Broughton court 
of Ramsey Abbey, was exceptional in the predominance of freeholders 
over tenants by knight service. Knights (barons in the twelfth century) 
were the normal suitors of honour courts, which were occasionally called 
knights’ courts, and ‘the enforcing of personal service from the knights 
was the principal business of the honor courts’. It is noteworthy that 
these courts were not always held at the capital manor of the barony ; 
the Ramsey court, as already mentioned, met at Broughton, and that of 
St. Valery at North Osney, not at Beckley, the caput of the honour. 

The name of honour court is usually reserved for the Broughton and 
North Osney type of baronial court, but cannot in strictness be denied to 
the much more common type in which it is combined with a private 
hundred court, as at Clitheroe,! or with that of a demesne manor, as was 
the case with the abbot of Vale Royal’s court at Weaverham. 

Cases were sometimes taken up to an honour court from inferior 
courts in the barony, but not apparently on the appeal of a suitor. 

With regard to franchisal justice, a somewhat unexpected feature is 
the holding of view of frankpledge in the manor courts even where the 
hundred court was in the same hands. Where this was not the case, 
Dr. Ault seems to regard the possession of view of frankpledge as carrying 
all hundred jurisdiction with it, and is disturbed to find suit still owed 
to the hundred court, lamely suggesting that the suitors went there 
merely to claim their lord’s liberty. It is argued (p. 96) that suit to the 
hundred implies that the view is not held by the lord of the tenants who 
do it, but there are clear cases to the contrary in the hundred with which 
he is dealing (e.g. Gravely, Ellsworth, Over, pp. 30-1). Even where the 
hundred and the manorial views were in the same hands, as in the Ramsey 
hundred of Hirstington, the ordinary monthly meetings of the hundred 
court would still be held at the usual meeting-place, and Dr. Ault need 
not have been surprised to find a bailiff rendering accounts from ‘ a 
court held at Ramsey each month’ (p. 118) or driven to conjecture that, 
though clearly a hundred court, its jurisdiction must have been practically 
limited to the banlieu of the abbey. The statement that Ramsey’s own 
demesne manors did not come is contradicted by the passages which 
Dr. Ault himself prints from the Ramsey Cartulary and the Hundred Rolls 
(pp. 19-22). Suit to the hundred was owed from Broughton, Holywell, 
and Slepe (St. Ives). In the last case, it is carefully distinguished from suit 
to the view of frankpledge. The error may have in part arisen from a too 
wide interpretation of King John’s grant to the abbey of quittance of 
all suits of shires and hundreds. This was limited to their demesne land 


* It is surely a mistake to say that the court of the wapentake of Leyland was 
merged with the court of the barony of Penwortham (p. 325), from the thirteenth 
century at all events. 
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and the men of their demesne, and demesne here must be taken in the 
narrow sense and not as‘ demesne manors ’. 

A very interesting section of the book deals with the liberty of the 
banlieu of Ramsey Abbey in which it exercised the highest jurisdictional 
franchises, trying pleas of the Crown. It was a palatinate in miniature, 
and among monasteries only paralleled by the ‘ Twelve Hides ’ of Glaston- 
bury. 

Dr. Ault’s work, though not, as we have seen, free from misunderstand- 
ing of the evidence, brings together so much ordered material on a very 
difficult and important subject, and in the main handles it with such insight 
and skill, that it will greatly smooth the path of the student of medieval 
organization. 

As an American Dr. Ault may perhaps be forgiven for writing ‘ Norfolk- 
shire’, but he ought to have identified the abbey ‘ de Loco 8. Edwardi’ 
with Shaftesbury Abbey. His index, too, might have been fuller. 


JAMES TAIT, 


Nicholas Glassberger and his Works, with the Text of his ‘ Major Cronica 
Boemorum Moderna’, By WatteR Seton. (London: British Society 
of Franciscan Studies, 1923.) 


To those who lie without the charmed circle of the Franciscan cult it 
might well appear that Dr. Seton had devoted more time and study to 
Nicholas Glassberger than so obscure a person deserved. The chronicle, 
too, of which the latter portion is here reprinted, is not of any great general 
interest, and those who wish to consult it might very well be content to 
refer to Dr. Josef Emler’s edition of the Chronicle of Pulkawa in volume v 
of the Fontes Rerum Bohemicarum ; since, as Dr. Seton tell us, the passages 
in which this chronicle differs from that of Pulkawa are duly printed in 
Emler’s notes. 

But the interest of Dr. Seton’s book lies neither in Nicholas nor in the 
chronicle. To him, as to T. H. Green, it is not the objects themselves but 
their relations which are of importance. Nicholas Glassberger, himself 
a man of no very great eminence, left behind him ‘ a Chronicle of first- 
class importance giving an account of the [Franciscan] Order from its 
foundation right down to his own times’. What sources such a man used, 
and how he used them, must needs be of interest to those who are con- 
cerned with facts and documents for which he is frequently the sole 
authority. Boehmer describes him as ‘ a painstaking compiler, . . . not 
very exact and sometimes clumsy’. Dr. Seton, by a combination of good 
luck and good management, is able to show us almost exactly how he did 
his work on another chronicle, and thus gives us the material for a close 
guess as to the value of his information about the Franciscans. 

The identification of the‘ Major Cronica ’ (not that to which he himself 
alludes under that title) as the work of Glassberger rests upon the author’s 
description of himself as ‘ frater Nicolaus natus de Bohemia educatus in 
Moravia ordinis minorum de observancia ’, partly on a comparison of the 
handwriting of Nicholas’s autograph version of the ‘ Chronicle of the 
XXIV Generals’, the manuscript of which is preserved at the Convent 
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of St. Mary of the Angels at Hall in Tyrol, and that of a manuscript 
(no. 292) in the Ceroni Collection at Briinn. Facsimiles are given of both 
manuscripts, and also of a marginal note admittedly in Glassberger’s 
writing, in MS. 13671 of the Nationalbibliothek at Vienna containing a 
German version of the legend of the Blessed Agnes of Bohemia, of which 
Dr. Seton published a study in 1915. The Briinn MS. is in the main an 
amplification of the Pulkawa Chronicle, and in examining a manuscript 
at Munich of this chronicle which appeared to be that which Nicholas had 
used, Dr. Seton unexpectedly discovered that it had belonged to Hartmann 
Schedel, who lived at Amberg at the time when Glassberger is known to 
have been there. Both men also resided at Nuremberg from 1483 to 1508, 
the date of Glassberger’s death. Examination of the registers of the 
university of Leipzig (edited by Erler) gave some reason for thinking that 
both had been students there at the same time. This enables Dr. Seton 
to connect Glassberger with the fifteenth-century humanists of southern 
Germany, and to modify Boehmer’s judgement of Glassberger’s intellectual 
interests. Following up this clue he identifies the chronicles used by 
Glassberger in the ‘ Major Cronica’, and goes on to show that Schedel 
possessed manuscripts of many of them, and in some cases that these were 
the manuscripts used by Glassberger. The unidentified matter is largely 
such as could have been drawn by Glassberger from the Nuremberg 
archives. One passage in particular shows some similarity to Schedel’s 
own ‘ Nuremberg Chronicle ’. 

Another point of interest raised by Dr. Seton is the possible influence 
upon Glassberger of the great preacher St. John of Capistrano, who was 
in Germany 1451-6, and whose letter to Henry VI in 1454 opens the history 
of the English observants. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


The Elizabethan Stage. By E. K. CoamBers. 4 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1923.) 


Ever since the publication in 1903 of Dr. Chambers’s Mediaeval Stage 
students of the drama have looked to him for a continuation which 
should cover the period of Shakespeare. During the past twenty years 
a great amount of work has been done on the later period, but much of the 
best of it has appeared in scattered articles, in introductions and notes to 
editions of separate plays, and in other places not easy of reference, and 
it was becoming a matter of the greatest difficulty to obtain a view of the 
present state of the subject as a whole. Such a general survey as that 
before us was urgently needed, and, though the author has had to break 
off earlier than we might have wished, namely at 1616, it is most welcome. 
The history of the stage—and readers should recollect that it is the stage 
and not the drama that is Dr. Chambers’s subject—may be considered 
under two aspects: its relations to the world of its day, and its own 
internal economy. To the former aspect the author has devoted the greater 
part of his first volume, opening with an account of the courts of Elizabeth 
and James, the royal household and its various offices, including more 
particularly the office of the revels, and passing to discuss the place 
taken in court life by the pageants, masks, and court plays. Those whose 
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interest lies chiefly in the later period and the popular stage may perhaps 
question whether the treatment in these early chapters is not unnecessarily 
detailed, but a clear picture of the Tudor court as it affected the develop- 
ment of the drama has long been wanted, and indeed without this the 
evidence concerning the court performances could hardly have been 
made intelligible. 

From the court Dr. Chambers passes to a discussion of the official 
regulation of the stage, the attitude taken towards it by the humanists 
and by the puritans, and to the struggle between the court and the city of 
London for its control. Here he is dealing with matters which in recent 
years have been the subject of much detailed study, but, as everywhere, 
he brings new material as well as providing a careful and balanced survey 
of what has already been done. The volume is concluded by two interesting 
chapters concerning the social position of the actor and the economics 
of theatrical enterprise. The majority of students of the drama will, 
however, turn more eagerly to Dr. Chambers’s second and third volumes, 
which deal with theatrical affairs from within, with the theatrical com- 
panies, the individual actors, the construction of the theatres, and the 
methods of staging. The companies, their composition and history are 
investigated most minutely, and apart from the excellent work of Dr. Greg 
in his edition of Henslowe’s Diary, which is mainly concerned with the 
admiral’s and the earl of Worcester’s men, we have here the first full 
and critical study of the subject. It is one of peculiar difficulty, owing 
in great part to the frequent exchanges of actors from one company 
to another and to the haphazard nature of much of the evidence, but 
so close was the connexion of some of the dramatists with particular 
companies that the fortunes of these had important reactions on the drama 
itself and exact knowledge concerning them becomes of great value to the 
historian of literature. The account of the companies is closed by a 
chapter in which is summarized all that is known about every actor of the 
period whose name has come down to us. 

The chapters which follow, dealing with the playhouses themselves, 
supply as good an account as we can ever hope for, unless some hitherto 
unknown material should come to light, of this very troublesome subject. 
Hardly anything seems to be quite certain about the playhouses except 
the dates when some of them were built and when some of them were 
destroyed. We have indeed a general idea of the distinction between the 
two great divisions of ‘ public’ and ‘ private’ theatres—both of them 
probably quite public in the modern acceptation of the term in that 
any one who chose to pay was admitted—the former deriving from the 
bull-ring, tending to a circular plan and open to the sky, the latter taking 
their origin from the nobleman’s hall, in which, from the times of the 
minstrels, performances were given by wandering players, being typically 
rectangular and roofed. But when we have said this—and even to this 
there are exceptions—we have said most of what is really certain. The 
details of structure are extraordinarily difficult to make out, and even 
Dr. Chambers with all his care—partly perhaps because of his care— 
has had to leave much doubtful. Unfortunately the one drawing of 
any importance which purports to show the interior of-an Elizabethan 
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playhouse, the well-known de Witt sketch of the Swan theatre c. 1596, 
only exists as a copy by one who was clearly no artist, and was itself 
the work of a foreign visitor, probably from memory, and drawn with 
the special purpose of illustrating an analogy which had struck him 
between the English and the Roman theatres, and thus possibly vitiated 
by preconceptions; and on the whole it has perhaps tended rather to 
confusion than to enlightenment. In certain points it is evidently wrong, 
for if the theatre were as drawn a large part of the audience could not 
possibly have had an adequate view of the stage, and its accuracy in other 
ways is at least suspect. 

Questions of the structure of the theatres lead naturally to a discussion 
of methods of staging, and here Dr. Chambers gives us an admirable 
summary of what may be inferred from the extant evidence. There is, 
perhaps, no part of his book which is so controversial, and there will, 
I think, be few readers who will agree with him in every detail. The subject 
is not, however, one that can be discussed in a review, and I must content 
myself with saying that future theorists as to the Elizabethan stage will 
be wise to read Dr. Chambers’s chapters and to ponder them very carefully. 
He has treated the staging of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries in different chapters, an excellent plan, for though there was no 
sudden change of method or break in the continuity of development, it 
enables us clearly to realize the change which was in progress throughout 
the period and avoids the confusion which may easily be caused by the 
citation in too close proximity of evidence drawn from periods widely 
separated in date. The results of the whole investigation are perhaps 
a little disappointing. There is still much that we do not know, but we 
can at least feel that the available material has been thoroughly ordered 
and considered, and made to yield all that can fairly be extracted from it. 
If this cannot be said with the same assurance of Dr. Chambers’s chapter 
on the printing of plays which concludes what we may term the ‘ reading- 
matter ’ of the book, this is hardly the fault of the author. Recent work 
has entailed a reconsideration of the older ideas on the subject, and much 
has still to be argued out. Though, therefore, this chapter will be most 
useful, it must not, I think, be expected that in all its details it will meet 
with universal assent. For example, Dr. Chambers’s use of the word 
‘corrector’ for a person appointed by the licensing authorities to censor 
books and plays seems doubtfully justifiable, and further proof is surely 
needed before it can be assumed that the officials of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany ever took on themselves the licensing of matter for the press, a power 
to which no enactment concerning the censorship seems to give them the 
slightest claim. On the other hand, cannot we argue that a play acted 
with the consent of the master of the revels would in ordinary circumstances 
need no further licence for the press ? 

The second half of Dr. Chambers’s third volume consists of a dictionary 
of playwrights in which we find in conveniently condensed form all that 
is known about the dramatists who fall within his period; the chapter 
being supplemented by one on anonymous plays, which opens volume iv. 
The work displays the author’s customary care and accuracy, though it 
can hardly be expected that in such a mass of detail every statement 
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should have received equal consideration. Thus the summary of the 
evidence for Marlowe’s authorship of Tamburlaine seems, through con- 
densation, somewhat misleading. Tamburlaine, the character, was 
regarded as a type of atheism, and Marlowe, at the height of the play’s 
notoriety, had got into trouble for his supposed atheistic proclivities. To 
call him, as Harvey did, the Tamburlaine of Paul’s (i. e. of the book-trade, 
or as we might say of ‘ the literary world ’) was natural enough, but surely 
implies nothing as to his authorship of the play. Again, the edition of 
Greene’s Quip for an U pstart Courtier, 1592, containing a passage attacking 
the Harveys is not lost, as is stated at iii. 325.1 And why does Dr. Cham- 
bers so positively assign the translation of the Menaechmi to William 
Warner? The original only has initials, and the attribution is a mere 
guess in the 1721 edition of the Athenae Oxonienses. But these are trifles 
in a work of such extent. 

The thirteen appendixes must have cost immense labour, but are well 
worth it. A ‘Court Calendar’ of over fifty pages, tracing the doings and 
journeyings of the court from 1558 to 1616, gives information of which 
all who have worked at the period must have felt the need. An analysis 
of payments in connexion with the revels follows, and two long appendixes 
in which are printed all the more important documents of criticism and 
documents of control: then a summary of the plague records, documents 
concerning questions of staging, a list of academic plays, and finally lists 
of printed plays with particulars of their entry, if any, in the Stationers’ 
Register, and of lost plays. A fourfold index completes the work. 

It seems ungrateful to grumble, but two minor criticisms must be made. 
The first, which concerns the publishers rather than the author, is that 
not enough care has been expended on making the work easy of reference. 
It would have been greatly improved by the addition throughout of either 
recto head-lines referring to the subject of the opening, or by shoulder 
or cut-in notes. Assistance of this kind is particularly needed in certain 
chapters, such as that on the theatrical companies, where, if one has looked 
up a reference from the index or elsewhere, one may have to turn back 
for several pages to discover what company is being dealt with. So, too, 
in the chapter which deals in alphabetical order with the playwrights. 
Here the bad grading of the sub-headings adds to the difficulty of finding 
one’s way about, but in any case a chapter of 318 pages demands something 
more than a head-line of ‘ Plays and Playwrights ’ to the left and ‘ Play- 
wrights ’ to the right throughout. My other grumble concerns the author. 
Probably with a view to saving correction in proof, he has often given 
cross-references merely to a particular chapter as a whole, quoting the 
chapter by its number. To look up such a reference one must first discover 
in which volume the chapter falls, then refer to the ‘ Contents’ of the 
volume to discover its title, for the chapter-numbers are not given in the 
head-lines, and then search the chapter (average length sixty-four pages) 
to find the matter in question. A simple reference to volume and page 
would have saved all this. Authors and publishers should remember that 
the time of students, though not to be reckoned in terms of shillings and 
pence, as that of compositors, has yet its value. . 


1 See The Times Literary Supplement of 8 March 1923. 
VOL. XXXIX.—NO. CLV. Ff 
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But I would not part from such a piece of work as this on a note of 
complaint, for it is without any question a very great achievement, a book 
which in its own department is and must remain a classic. 

R. B. McKerrow. 


From Akbar to Aurangzeb. A Study in Economic History. By W. H. 
MoretanpD. (London: Macmillan, 1923.) 


Mr. Morevanp here carries a stage further the researches in Indian 
economic history, which he began with such thoroughness and distinction 
in his India at the Death of Akbar. It may be said at once that the high 
standard which Mr. Moreland set for himself by the merits of the first 
volume has been fully maintained, if not indeed transcended, in the second. 
There is the same marshalling of evidence from such a variety of sources as 
argues great erudition, the same cautious level-headed judgement in sifting 
and appraising it, the same shrinking from premature generalization, and 
—it may be added—the same personal modesty as to the value of his 
conclusions, where far higher claims might well have been put forward. 
There is also a shrewd insight into the meaning of economic phenomena. 
Mr. Moreland eschews that protective haze of grandiloquent and technical 
phraseology affected by some economic historians, which sometimes 
suggests to the uncharitable that they are not themselves too certain of 
what their statements really mean. He possesses—at least I have found 
it so—a most felicitous knack of explaining lucidly and concretely the very 
points which appear as one approaches them to need explanation; he 
seems by intuition to foresee the difficulties of his readers. The operations 
and features of early eastern trade are elucidated more completely and 
convincingly than in any other work known to me. Before recording some 
of his main conclusions, I may perhaps unburden my mind of the only 
criticisms which a stern determination not to speak in terms of undiluted 
praise compels me to make. These criticisms arise rather out of the nature 
of Mr. Moreland’s subject-matter than his treatment of it. Part of the 
book, except to experts, is necessarily very severe reading, and, even from 
the point of view of the expert, I cannot help thinking that the long 
fifth chapter on the ‘Course of Indian Markets’ might have been consider- 
ably abbreviated. Fluctuations in detail in the price of grain and indigo 
through the seventeenth century can surely have only a faded interest 
even for the most eager student. The author no doubt wished to give us 
material to test his generalizations, but part of this chapter, and some 
of the chapter on ‘ Production and Consumption ’, seem to me to impose 
a strain and fatigue upon the attention, for which the knowledge imparted 
hardly compensates. 

The period embraced in this volume presents three main features: the 
practical elimination of the Portuguese from Indian commerce, the early 
activities of the English and the Dutch, and the gradual deterioration of 
Akbar’s administrative measures. After an able preliminary glance at 
the ‘ Asiatic environment’, Mr. Moreland rapidly sketches the develop- 
ment of English and Dutch commerce. He points out with truth that the 


1 See ante, xxxv. 455. 
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great initial difficulty which faced all European traders in India was that 
of providing remunerative outward cargoes. India at this stage, and indeed 
for very long afterwards, was prepared to take very little in the shape of 
western products. The question arose, how were Indian goods to be paid 
for ? Export of bullion or specie, except in small quantities, was prevented 
by the strong political and economic prejudices of the day. The prevalent 
high rate of interest in India made the raising of loans in that country 
a ruinous practice. Europe ‘had to provide purchasing power in India 
for practically all the goods required not merely from India itself, but from 
all quarters of the Asiatic seas’. Hence merchants, who came to buy 
eastern goods for Europe, were driven to employ part of their capital in 
carrying all sorts of merchandise from one Asiatic port to another, and to 
remit to Europe in commodities the profits earned thereby. It might 
perhaps be mentioned in this connexion that a hundred years later an 
unforeseen result of this fact, combined with the Company’s monopoly, 
was that the bulk of the Indian trade had passed into the hands of other 
nationals, especially Americans, Danes, and Swedes. The Company, 
naturally enough, would not grant their servants bills on London for the 
remittance home of private fortunes often made in dubious ways. The 
result was that much ‘ purchasing power’ in India was going begging, 
and foreign merchants were enabled to come out to the East in ballast 
and obtain their ‘ investment’ by employing it. Taking the cash of the 
Company’s servants, they purchased with it Indian commodities and gave 
in exchange future-dated bills on their agents in Europe. Mr. Moreland 
lays great stress on the power and vigour of the Dutch East India Company 
in the seventeenth century, which he thinks not properly recognized by 
many English authorities. It was recognized, however, by the late 
Sir William Hunter in his History of British India, who anticipated 
Mr. Moreland in his high estimate of Governor-General Coen. It is 
certainly true that contemporary Englishmen looked on the Dutch as 
their superiors and models. Mr. Moreland might have quoted from the 
Letter Books the dispatch to Fort St. George of 28 September 1687, ‘ Our 
design in the whole is to set up the Dutch government among the English 
in India (than which a better cannot be invented)’. As late as 1718 the 
English held that the strength of the Dutch ‘ is greatly superior to ours 
and all other Europeans joined together, and nothing but the powers in 
Europe makes them afraid to prove it against any or all their competitors 
in the trade of India’.! Mr. Moreland attributes the success of the Dutch 
to their large capital, a sound system of commercial administration, and 
the centralization of their trade under the efficient, if ruthless, control of 
the governor-general and council of Batavia, who from their monopoly 
of the spice trade and the markets of the Far East, ‘ could direct a stream 
of gold and silver’ to any part of India that offered a remunerative trade. 
He is able to use with effect Dutch sources hitherto neglected, and especially 
the reports to his employers of Francisco Pelsart, chief of the Dutch 
factory at Agra in 1626, an acute observer with a vivid style of his own. 
The chapter on‘ New Markets in Western Europe ’ ends with an admirable 
summary—the pith and abstract of severe and painstaking research—of 


1 Letter Book 16, p. 408. 
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the aspects of oriental trade in the seventeenth century. Mr. Moreland 
warns us against forming an exaggerated idea of the activities of European 
merchants so far as they affected the main economic position in India. 
The commercial world was really dominated by individual Indians, great 
Moslem bankers, banyans or chettis, as the case might be, ‘ men who 
through their wealth and abilities might almost be said to control the 
entire wholesale trade within the area covered by their operations’. In 
fact it is true to say that in the economic, as in the political, world the 
British conquest of India was largely carried through by the co-operation 
of men of Indian birth. 

There follow inquiries into the effects of seventeenth-century famines, 
the political and legal status of foreign merchants in India, the practice of 
‘ reprisals’ in Indo-European trade, and the tax-farming system under the 
Moguls, and on all of these subjects the author has something fresh and 
suggestive to say. The most valuable part of the latter half of the volume 
is the careful and impartial attempt to estimate the general lot of the Indian 
peoples under the reigns of Jahangir and Shahjahan. It is no attractive . 
picture that is painted. The vision of a golden Mogul era, which is apt to 
bulk largely in nationalist propaganda, fades dismally away. Mr. Moreland 
comes deliberately—and, on the evidence he adduces, inevitably—to the 
conclusion that ‘ India of the seventeenth century must have been an 
inferno for the ordinary man’. Next to the rainfall, the working of the 
administration was the most important factor in the economic life of the 
country. Government took about one-half of the gross produce of the 
land and disposed of it in such a way that the producers were left with 
a bare subsistence, while the energies of the economically unproductive 
classes were spent in the struggle to secure the largest possible share in 
the salaries and assignments that might be forthcoming. The government 
was a union of despotism and bureaucracy. ‘ Production was dominated 
by the administration to an extent which has no parallel in British India 
at the present day.’ Examining the problem in more detail, Mr. Moreland 
finds that in southern India, under the farming system, ‘ the first half of 
the seventeenth century was a period when the masses of the peoplé were 
forced by the administrative system to live on the border-line of starvation 
and rebellion’. In northern India and throughout the Mogul empire, 
as it was gradually extended through the Deccan, the lot of the people 
was equally terrible. Akbar’s system had been severe but on the whole 
workable and just. That of his successors exhibits steady degeneration. 
‘ Akbar laid stress on friendly arrangements. Aurangzeb laid stress on 
the whip.’ The fiscal mechanism of the Mogul empire became a continually 
varying experiment in extortion. Finally, by the end of Shahjahan’s 
reign, ‘ the economic system of the Mogul empire had been strained almost 
to breaking-point, because the burdens on the principal industry were 
becoming unbearable, and production was ceasing to be worth while, 
because the life of the producer was ceasing to be worth living’. The 
final chapter is an altogether admirable and forcible conclusion of the 
whole volume. Such summaries as this—too rarely met with—add incal- 
culably to the value of what has preceded. In it is depicted, with impressive 
moderation of statement, the economic ruin that befalls a nation when 
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a selfish despotism through the agency of a rapacious bureaucracy reduces 
the reward of production to a point where it ceases to attract the brains 
and energy of individual enterprise. P. E. Roserts. 


Cavalier and Puritan. Ballads and Broadsides illustrating the period of 
the Great Rebellion, 1640-60. Edited by H. E. Rotutns. (New York : 
New York University Press, 1923.) 


Tuts volume, which is the third of the collections edited by Dr. Rollins, 
contains seventy-five ballads, nearly all of them first reprinted in it. 
It is a very valuable addition to ballad literature. No really comprehensive 
or representative collection of the ballads of the twenty years here dealt 
with exists. Mr. Ebsworth endeavoured to form such a collection, but at 
his death the transcripts he had made passed into private hands and have 
disappeared. The two volumes entitled The Rump: or an exact collec- 
tion of the choicest Poems and Songs relating to the late Times, which 
appeared in 1662, and the small selection from Thomason’s collection, 
edited by Thomas Wright for the Percy Society in 1841, entitled Political 
Ballads published in England during the Commonwealth, are the chief 
contemporary sources. Dr. Rollins supplements these from several 
other sources, but chiefly from the two folio volumes of ballads in the 
Manchester Free Library, which provide twenty-nine specimens. He does 
not confine his selection to political ballads, but over two-thirds of those 
printed are political, and their historical value as indications of public 
feeling is very real. They prove the strength of royalist feeling amongst 
the section of the populace for whom the ballad-mongers wrote, while 
there are enough examples of the ballads of the other side to show that 
the division of opinion is fairly represented. 

The volume opens with a series of ballads by Martin Parker, directed 
against the Scots, appealing to the natural hostility of Englishmen to the 
oldenemy. A ballad on the Short Parliament of 1640 and another printed 
early in 1642 rejoicing at the continuance of the Long Parliament, ‘ the 
great Council of the King’, illustrate the original popularity of the parlia- 
ment. There are two interesting new ballads on Strafford’s trial, and one 
on the fall of the bishops, and there are many references in other ballads 
to the punishment of the king’s evil ministers. But in a few years hostility 
to the sectaries replaced hostility to the hierarchy. There is a notable 
ballad against Oates and the anabaptists, and another against Parnell 
and the Quakers, but the most curious is an attack on the orthodox puritans 
by a friend of the Ranters named Lionel Lockier, entitled ‘ The Character 
of a Time-serving Saint’ (p. 321), and resembles the well-known ‘ Satyr 
against Hypocrites’ which John Phillips wrote in 1655. Superstition 
flourished side by side with religious zeal. One ballad relates the trial 
and condemnation of a witch at Salisbury in 1653, another the fate of 
a woman who sold herself to Satan, who instead of fetching her away 
at the expiration of her term appeared ‘ like to a tall man clad in black’ 
and tore off her head (pp. 329, 372). 

The purely political ballads long before the civil war ended are full 
of aspirations for agreement between king and parliament, to which in 
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a year or two are added demands for the disbandment of the army and 
attacks on soldiers. The pecuniary burdens of the war are the subject 
of ‘ The Good Fellows Complaint’ of the Excise, and ‘ Alas poor Trades- 
men what shall we do ?’ (pp. 79, 207). There is one bitter attack on the 
Stuarts, preserved by Thomason in manuscript, beginning ‘ Queen Bettie 
kept warres with France and with Spain’, written apparently at different 
times and brought up to date by adding fresh verses. ‘ Uncle William’ men- 
tioned in the last verse refers to Sir William Waller, not to Archbishop Laud. 
Similarly ‘ Spanish Frank ’ in the next ballad is a reference to Cottington, 
while ‘ Tom the Great Mogul’ means Strafford, not Fairfax (pp. 153, 156). 
The date when a ballad was printed is not always the date of its composition. 

There are three ballads relating to the execution of Charles I, but 
they are not of much merit. Far better are those relating to Charles II, 
beginning with ‘ Gallant News from the Seas’ which celebrates the revolt 
of a part of the navy in 1648, and continued in others which wish success 
to the arms of the Irish and the Scots when they declared for Charles II. 
‘The Lady’s Lamentation for the loss of her Landlord’, in which she 
laments that ‘her Black-bird most royal is gone’, is still more curious, 
for this allegorical lament for an exiled prince, which appeared in 1651, 
was applied later to other exiled Stuarts, and reprinted both in Ireland 
and Scotland for a couple of centuries. ‘ Jack the Plough-lad’s Lamenta- 
tion ’ is a still more obvious royalist allegory. Though both writers and 
singers of seditious ballads were punished by the new government, it 
was impossible to repress altogether such manifestations of popular feeling, 
Another example of it is the ballad on the death of the earl of Pembroke 
printed in February 1650, 

Of whose late end I now must write 
that all his gang may know 


The desperate end attends each wight 
Who lives his sovereign’s foe (p. 305). 


Cromwell himself was not spared. However, the most famous ballad 
against him, that entitled ‘ O Brave Oliver’, belongs to the end of 1648, 
when all the restraints on the press had been practically suspended. 
Another entitled ‘ A Hymn to Cromwell’, which exults over his supposed 
defeat in Ireland, belongs to the autumn of 1649, a time when the new 
republican government was not yet firmly seated in the saddle (pp. 221, 
288). It is odd that Cromwell’s victories over the Irish and Scots were 
not, apparently, the subject of ballads, and that so few of those which 
have been preserved relate to his foreign policy. Dr. Rollins has recovered 
two: an excellent ballad on the peace with Holland in 1654, and another 
on the massacre of the Vaudois (pp. 341, 385). 

In conclusion this volume fills a gap in the printed ballad literature 
illustrating English history, and the ballads, besides being well selected, 
are admirably edited. Both the general introduction and the separate 
prefaces to individual ballads contain the results of minute researches in 
newspapers and pamphlets of the period, and add much to our knowledge 
of the subject. The authorship of the ballads and the lives of their writers 
are traced with particular care. In short, all the editorial work is scholarly. 

C. H. Firtu. 
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William Bentinck and William III. By Marion E. Grew. (London: 
Murray, 1924.] 


A TRANSCRIPT of the correspondence of Bentinck and William III in the 
possession of the duke of Portland was made for Sir James Mackintosh, 
and used by Lord Macaulay in his History of England. It is now in the 
British Museum,! but has been neglected by historians. The importance 
of Mrs. Grew’s book, which is based throughout on the original corre- 
spondence at Welbeck, is thus manifest. Moreover, her knowledge of 
Dutch enabled her to bring under contribution authorities seldom con- 
sulted by English writers. The result is a considerable addition to the 
historical literature of the period. Since Macaulay dealt fully with the 
personal relations of William and Bentinck, it is unnecessary to do more 
than to state that this volume confirms his description. He also discussed 
at length the estrangement of the king and his confidential friend after 
Keppel’s rise to favour. Mrs. Grew quotes many letters on this subject, 
but refrains from expressing any decided opinion on it. It seems clear, 
however, that Bentinck, although firmly persuaded of his own rectitude, 
was in reality actuated by jealousy, and that there was no firm basis for 
his complaints to William that intimacy with Keppel was ruining his 
reputation. Keppel was never a favourite with political influence, but 
merely a companion of the king in his lighter hours. On the whole, these 
letters will tend to raise William’s character as a man without in any way 
detracting from his fame as a statesman. His extraordinary skill as a 
European diplomatist can be discerned in the interesting and valuable 
chapters Mrs. Grew devotes to the preparations for the expedition to 
England and to the partition treaties. 

It is a matter for regret that she apparently devoted more time to the 
study of foreign relations than to domestic affairs. In dealing with them 
she is too often content to take what may be called the conventional 
view, and to rely too confidently upon secondary authorities. Instances 
of this tendency may be found in chapter vi, where it is stated that William 
had deliberately chosen to land in the west of England in November 
1688, and that he was indignant at the slowness of his supporters in 
joining him at Exeter. Yet on 16/26 November William writes to Waldeck 
from that city: ‘la constitution des affaires icy est telle que l’on me 
Yavoit represente avendt mon depart de la Hollande. . . . Les commence- 
mens sont bon. . . . Il est facheux que nous avons este obligé par le vendt 
de mestre pied a terre de ce coste icy du West.’? It is perhaps natural 
that Mrs. Grew should follow Macaulay and attribute to William the 
intention to return to Holland at the end of 1689 and leave Mary alone 
on the throne. The authority for this statement is Burnet,’ who states 


Add. MS. 34514. 

2 P. L. Miller, Wilhelm 111 von Oranien und Georg Friedrich von Waldeck, The 
Hague, 1873, ii. 118. 

> Macaulay, History of England, ed. T. F. Henderson, pp. 479-80; Burnet, 
History of My Own Time, ii. 39-40; Miss H. C. Foxcroft’s Supplement to Burnet’s 
History, pp. 338-9. (Since Mrs. Grew always refers to this early version of Burnet 
as Harl. MS. 6584, she is apparently ignorant of the Supplement.) It will be noticed 
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that he derived his information from Shrewsbury, and who is to some extent 
supported by Lonsdale.! The story is improbable in itself, because William 
was not the man to cast upon his wife a burden he found too heavy for 
himself. The fact that there is not the slightest hint of any intention to 
abdicate in William’s confidential correspondence is alone almost sufficient 
to disprove Burnet’s assertions,? and other weighty evidence of a negative 
character could be adduced.* Moreover, it is possible to reconstruct, 
with the aid of William’s letters, what really happened. As he told 
Bentinck, he was anxious to visit Holland in order to settle a serious 
dispute with the Amsterdammers. Also he felt convinced that correct 
strategy demanded a descent on France and a defensive campaign in 
Ireland. But, as he explained to Waldeck, ‘ la constitution de ce Royaume 
et du peuple est tel que c’est une necessité absolue, que je me gouverne 
a present selon leur humeur, et que je tache mestre fin a cett affaire ’ 4 
{war in Ireland]. Accordingly, he gave way to the representatives of his 
English advisers, abandoned his hopes of visiting Holland or leading an 
expeditionary force to France, and resolved to go in person to Ireland. 
Thus Burnet misunderstood a verbal communication, and confused a 
temporary absence from England with a permanent abdication. Similarly, 
the non-existence of any letters between Mary and Danby, or of any 
evidence to corroborate Burnet, suggests that the bishop’s account of 
the angry reprimand that nobleman is said to have received from the 
princess for supporting her exclusive claims to the throne in 1689, should 
be viewed with suspicion rather than with the implicit confidence shown 
by Mrs. Grew (p. 152). An example of her readiness to adopt the state- 
ments of secondary writers without checking them is afforded by an anec- 
dote she borrows from Mazure. Admiral Herbert is said to have risen 
from a bed of sickness to denounce Bentinck’s suggestion that Mary 
should only become queen-consort. Unfortunately, Mazure identified 
the hero of this episode (described by Mulgrave in Some Account of the 
Revolution), ‘ William Herbert’, as Admiral Herbert, whose christian 
name was Arthur. It is clear that William Harbord was the person 
indicated. 

Apart from these errors of judgement there are a number of serious 
lapses. In view of recent examinations of the subject, it is disappointing 
to find it said (p. 8) of the Navigation Act of 1651 that it ‘ amounted to 
a declaration of war on Holland’. Less excusable still is the statement 
that at the time of the Rye House Plot Shaftesbury ‘had already made 
good his escape to France’ (p. 68). That country was the last place in 
which a whig refugee would seek asylum. In point of fact, Shaftesbury 
had died in Holland about six months previously. It is probable that few 
modern naval historians would agree that Torrington ‘ suffered a disgraceful 
that just as Burnet embroiders his original narrative, s0 Macaulay adds embellish- 
ments to Burnet. 

1 The Memoirs of the First Lord Lonsdale, ante, xxx. 94. 

? When William meant to resign his crown in January 1699 he plainly informed 
Heinsius and others of his determination, and even drafted a farewell speech. 

> Memoirs of Mary (ed. Doebner), pp. 21-2, and the notes Halifax made of his 


conversations with William, Foxcroft, Life of Halifax, ii. 242-4. 
* Miiller, ii. 210. 
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defeat off Beachy Head’ (p. 174), or that‘ the French fleet was defeated and 
destroyed, and its remnants burnt’ at La Hogue (p. 204). In all ques- 
tions affecting Marlborough’s conduct Mrs. Grew agrees with Macaulay's 
extremely hostile and unfair estimate. Passing over her narrative of 
‘ Marlborough’s plot’ in 1692,! a protest must be entered against the 
following sentences: ‘ This failure of the naval campaign [at Brest] 
_ was at least in part to be attributed to jealousy of Talmash on the part 
of Marlborough, who had betrayed the design to France. It had the 
desired effect of reinstating Marlborough in the naval command, as his 
treachery was unsuspected ’ (p. 229). The extent of Marlborough’s guilt 
in 1694 has already been discussed in this Review :? it may be added that 
there is no proof that he was jealous of Talmash. He never held any 
naval command, and was not reinstated in any of his former positions as 
a result of Talmash’s death, nor for some years after that event. A final 
complaint must be made about the unscholarly way in which references 
to authorities are often supplied. Notes such as ‘ see A. Ward on the 
Hanoverian Succession’ are unworthy of a serious biography. The size 
of works like the Thurloe State Papers renders imperative a reference 
to volume and page. 

It will be seen that there are serious defects in this book, particularly 
in the historical background to the picture of the king and his favourite 
minister. On the other hand, it contains valuable information and ought 
not to be neglected by any student of the Revolution of 1688. If thoroughly 
revised and purged of its present errors it would justly be reckoned a highly 
creditable piece of research work. Its subject is certainly important enough 
to justify a second (and improved) edition. Goprrey Davies. 


Historical Manuscripts Commission. Report on the Manuscripts of the 
Marquis of Downshire, preserved at Easthampstead Park, Berks. Vol. i 
(in two parts). Papers of Sir William Trumbull. Prepared and edited 
by E. K. Purne t. 


Str Wittiam TruMBvuLt played a prominent part in public affairs for 
fourteen years (1683-97) during the period of the English revolution, 
both as a diplomatist and as a statesman, and he added to his various 
important appointments a wide and influential circle of friends, so that 
nearly all the outstanding figures of the time have made their contribution 
to the pages of this volume. But it is his less-known correspondents 
who provide the most valuable letters in the collection. Numerous 
papers are concerned with his efforts to allay the persecution of French 
protestants—among whom many resident English suffered—after the 
Revocation in 1685. Several eyewitnesses send him good accounts of 
the great siege of Buda in 1686, and of the fate of the many English 
volunteers there. Sir Peter Wyche, writing from Hamburg, describes 
North German affairs in 1685-6, and Dr. John Robinson at Stockholm 
does the same for Sweden in 1694-5. Letters from the chancellor, Sir 
Charles Porter, give some useful comments on Irish politics in 1695. 
The battles of Beachy Head, Steenkerque, and Landen, and the recapture 


1 Cf. ante, xxxv. 373. s Ante, ix. 130. 
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of Namur are all mentioned in some detail, and Stanhope writes an interest- 
ing letter from Spain in 1707 describing the military situation there. Many 
other papers come to Trumbull during his secretaryship of state (1695-7) 
from spies whose information is usually more regular and reliable about their 
own pecuniary embarrassments than about French plans or Jacobite plots. 

But the most valuable of the papers are those which relate to Turkey, 
where Trumbull was ambassador from 1687 to 1691. With the exception 
of a few scanty references in the State Papers and Correspendence edited 
by J. M. Kemble in 1857, and in the Lexington Papers, these letters are the 
first original authorities to be printed dealing with the efforts of England 
during the war of the Grand Alliance to procure peace between the 
Emperor Leopold and Turkey, so that the former might be free to turn 
all his forces against France. This attempt to mediate was directly due 
to the inspiration of William III. In 1689 Trumbull received orders from 
Shrewsbury to promote a pacification in the East, and for the next ten 
years a fierce diplomatic struggle raged at the Porte between English and 
French influence, for Louis XIV fully understood that the essential condition 
of success, or even of safety, in the West lay in the continuation of the 
Turkish war. Events in Turkey during the last decade of the century were 
thus of vital importance to the whole of Europe. 

These letters tell nothing of Trumbull’s own negotiations, but give a 
fairly complete outline of the embassies of Sir William Hussey, William Har- 
bord, and the beginning of Lord Paget’s (1691-3). Hussey’s short embassy 
was stultified by insincerity at Vienna, and pride and French intrigue at 
Adrianople. The emperor had no wish to end the war except’on his own 
terms, but he could not openly resist the urgent demands for peace which 
came from London and The Hague. He consequently adopted the shabby 
device of giving Hussey’s mission his outward approval, while he secretly 
strove to frustrate it by separate and underhand negotiations with the 
grand vizier, through the agency of Count Marsigli, who had been sent 
with Hussey as secretary. To keep both Hussey and Paget, than ambas- 
sador at Vienna, ignorant of this intrigue, their letters were frequently 
stopped, perused, and, if necessary, kept back. Paget complained bitterly 
to Trumbull, ‘More unhandsome dealings than has passed in this trans- 
action I have not observed anywhere’ (p. 386). At Adrianople the vizier, 
Mustafa Kuprili, who ‘ had no more intentions to make peace than to 
turn Christian ’ (p. 382), received Hussey courteously in June 1691, but 
told him plainly that unless Vienna offered definite and satisfactory 
proposals the war must continue. Yet Hussey and Collyer, the Dutch 
ambassador, still resolved to follow the vizier to Belgrade in the hope that 
peace might be arranged between the generals in the field. The‘ solemn 
absurdity’ of this hopeless quest was fortunately prevented by the 
defeat and death of Mustafa at Szalankeman. For the moment it seemed 
as though the disaster might incline the Turks to peace, and the French 
ambassador, the marquis de Chateauneuf, ‘ began to be what was never 
before, uneasy ’ (p. 383). But all hopes were destroyed by the death of 
Hussey in September. 

During the next seventeen months the English were without an 
ambassador in Turkey, for Harbord died as soon as he reached Belgrade 
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(31 July 1692). Chateauneuf was indefatigable in seizing this opportunity, 
and several letters bear witness to his energy and skill. He even 
used the daughter of his dragoman, ‘a notable, pert, prating lass’, 
to penetrate into the harems of great men and ‘ to bring over the very 
women to be of his party’ (p. 397). His success was proved by the 
unfavourable reception given to the overtures of Heemskerk, the Dutch 
ambassador at Vienna, who, on the death of Harbord, hurried down the 
Danube to resume negotiations. Lord Paget, who arrived at Adrianople 
in February 1693, with offers of peace on the basis of uti possidetis, was 
given a polite welcome (not always customary in Turkey), but his proposals 
were ignored, and the harsher ones of Heemskerk were made public in order 
to stir up renewed zeal for the war among the soldiery (pp. 419-20). To 
Paget’s later negotiations there are only a few scattered references, but there 
is a useful summary of events at the congress of Carlowitz, where he finally 
achieved his purpose, though too late to influence the war in the West. 

These papers also contain much miscellaneous information about the 
Levant Company and its factories in Turkey, which forms a welcome 
addition to that already printed in the manuscripts of Mr. A. G. Finch, 
vols. i and ii, and of the duke of Portland, vol. ii. Ample evidence is 
revealed of the conservatism, the lack of initiative, and the restrictive 
policy of the company, which contributed largely to its decline in the 
following century. It discouraged risk and individual enterprise, and 
aimed rather at close supervision, concentration in a few ports, and a care- 
fully regulated stream of trade with certain profits. Thus it condemned 
the ‘ hazardous trade’ at Alexandria (p. 295), it was‘ absolutely against ’ 
establishing new factories (p. 303), and by its ‘ unintelligibly prudent’ 
restrictions during the war with France it gave an excellent opening to 
interlopers (p. 431). Meanwhile the French swarmed in all the Levant 
ports, and filled ‘ every little hole with one agent or another ’, thus laying 
the basis of their future prosperity. One writer gives a striking account 
of the distress in the Constantinople factory caused by the loss of the 
Turkey fleet in 1693 (p. 431), while the dangers which those merchants 
encountered who lived in the Levant are well illustrated by the graphic 
descriptions of the great Smyrna earthquake in 1688, and of the same city 
so terrorized by a small band of Algerian desperadoes that the Europeans 
dare not move out of their houses. 

In short, this volume forms one of the most important authorities yet 
printed for the study of the diplomatic and commercial relations of 
England and Turkey at the close of the seventeenth century. 

A. C. Woop. 


Peter von Meyendorff ; Ein Russischer Diplomat an den Héfen von Berlin 
und Wien. Politischer und Privater Briefwechsel, 1826-1863. Heraus- 


gegeben und eingeleitet von Otro Hoerzscu. 3 vols. (Leipzig: 
Gruyter, 1923.) 


Proressor Hoerzscn, the acthor of a useful compendium of modern 
Russian history, has printed a great mass of the papers of the Baltic baron, 
Meyendorff, who was Russian ambassador at Berlin and Vienna between 
1839 and 1854. While the editing leaves something to be desired, and 
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Meyendorff achieved no very striking diplomatic failure or success, the con- 
tribution is of unquestionable value. By far the greater part of the 1,064 
pages which cover the active diplomatic career is occupied by his confiden- 
tial letters to Nesselrode, written in supplement to his official dispatches, 
and designed, at the chancellor’s discretion, to be laid before the tsar. Both 
their sincerity and their importance are vouched for by the character of 
Meyendorff himself, unmistakably that of a firm, shrewd, disinterested, well- 
educated man who atoned for a certain lack of sympathy and imagination 
by a complete devotion to duty. A perfect servant of Russia, he was 
born and lived remote from all Slavonic influence, and Pan-Slavism shared 
with parliamentary institutions the expression of his deepest contempt. To 
maintain by force a political and social situation which suited his master 
and himself was his sincere and simple ideal, and Nicholas was not slow to 
recognize what his system owed to Meyendorff and his fellow-Germans. 

A veteran, at seventeen, of the 1813 campaign, he turned to study 
politics under Capo d’Istria, and practised diplomacy at Brussels, Madrid, 
and Vienna, where a catholic marriage made him brother-in-law of Buol. 
Stuttgart followed, and in 1839 he found himself ambassador at Berlin, 
then reputed not a post of business. Under Meyendorff a very different 
tempo came to prevail, and the Russian embassy took cognizance of the 
affairs of all western Europe. The advent of Frederick William IV in 
1840, who began by saying that his army was the vanguard of the tsar’s, 
gave Meyendorff an inexhaustible field for study and for anxiety—anxiety 
lest the king might yield to the seduction of French ideas rather than 
to the menace of French bayonets. At the close of the year he could rejoice 
that the eastern affair was ended, Thiers’s threatening system slain, 
England and France rendered incapable of combining against Russia, 
Germany more united and stronger against France than for twenty-five 
years past. The danger of a ‘ constitution’ in Prussia, however, appeared 
imminent, and the more deadly for Russia because of its probable effect 
upon the Poles of Posen and through them upon their Russian brethren. 
The ‘ Anglomania’ of the king, and especially his nomination of Bunsen 
to London, were therefore the targets of Meyendorff’s most pointed 
invective, for in his eyes a constitution would detach Prussia from Austria 
and Russia and open the door to the revolution, while the pietistic move- 
ment was contemptible. Bunsen is ‘rusé jusqu’é mensonge . . . poltron 
comme Scapin . . . savant-laquais de place ’. 

The tsar, by his visit in 1843, seemed to have restored his ascendancy, 
but early next year Meyendorff reports that those who approach the king 
most closely are terrified by the growing confusion of his mind and that his 
government is ‘ spottschlecht’. For years, none the less, Meyendorff 
held that the strength of the administration, the fidelity of the army, 
and the wisdom of the people would prevent any violent explosion, although 
the spread of communistic doctrines made him anxious. 

In November 1846 he reports that ‘our constitutional bomb is about 
to explode,’ since all remonstrances are shattered against the quasi- 
religious conviction of the king. But in April when the king spoke (like 
no other king since David, said Ranke) it was in the tone of Nicholas, 
and Berlin declared that the whole land sorrowed save ‘ zwei Dérffer’, 
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-Trautmansdorff (the Austrian) and Meyendorff. The agitation which 
followed only faintly foreshadowed the distress of 1848, when Meyendorff 
had to strain every nerve at first to keep Prussia in line with the associated 
empires and afterwards to save her monarchy from the wreck. The 
republicans, he declared on 25 March, sympathized with the Poles so 
‘strongly that their victory would bring about an immediate Russian 
war. He welcomed trouble in Schleswig-Holstein as a diversion of Teutonic 
patriotism from its anti-Russian fury. Second only to the Polish peril 
-he ranked the French, since without a monarchic Prussia Germany would 
be defenceless against the ideas and armies of the west. His hope lay in 
the fidelity of the Prussian army, with its hereditary officers poor but 
intensely class-conscious, its N.C.O.’s proofed against ambition and con- 
spiracy by the prospect of lucrative civil employment, and its rank and 
file proud of their uniform. 

In February 1849 he repeated that France which had given the revolu- 
tion to the Germans would give those blind and servile imitators the 
restoration also, perhaps when the ambitious mediocrity, Louis Napoleon, 
had been replaced by Henri V. From the entry of the Russian troops into 
Transylvania the Austrian and Slesvig questions fill the foreground, and 
Meyendorff’s task is complicated by the rapid revival of ‘la morgue 
prussienne ’ of a people which regards itself as conquering and unique. 
To break with Frankfort, make peace with Denmark, and return to the 
principle of estates became the policy which Russia urged upon Frederick 
William and his ministers, while as early as November Meyendorff blesses 
Louis Napoleon as a future emperor who will wage war against the repub- 
licans and socialists of France. No Russian ambassador, however, could 
make headway against German ingratitude, Prussian pride, the increasing 
irresponsibility of the king, and the feebleness of his ministers. In July 
1850 Meyendorff had the happiness of announcing peace with Denmark, 
‘a sharp thorn which England and ourselves have drawn from the foot 
of Europe’. Then, after he had dealt with thirteen Prussian foreign 
ministers in ten years, the tsar released him from further‘ mad-doctoring ’, 
and in October he was in contact with Schwarzenberg—‘ de I’étoffe des 
Richelieu ’—at Vienna. 

During the next four years the outstanding features of Meyendorff’s 
career were the part that he played in the convention of Olmiitz and in 
the diplomacy of the Crimean war. The Olmiitz interview, he reports, 
owed its origin to Francis Joseph, since Schwarzenberg had twice refused, 
and went there merely as a pacific demonstration. Palmerston’s identifica- 
tion of Prussia with the cause of political liberty in his view did much to 
deter Austria from war. 

In the Turkish affair Meyendorff argued at every stage for peace, 
but predicted (9 June 1853) that if war broke out Austria would do every- 
thing that Russia asked. While recognizing Lord Stratford’s superiority 
to his colleagues at Constantinople he discredited the legend of his omni- 
potence. He cordially approved the invasion of the principalities, and as 
late as 21 July confidently expected an immediate triumph. During 
the miserable year which followed he was struggling against ill health and 
political misfortune. The Turkish challenge to Russia’s right of protection 
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and surveillance of the freedom of the orthodox cult in Turkey was, 
as he clearly perceived, the heart of the problem, and he would have 
no congress without the preliminary recognition of this right by the powers, 
and no treaty of peace without its confirmation, even if inconspicuous and 
in vague language. At the same time he did not attempt to deny that 
the intervention of Europe in Eastern affairs in general had been con- 
secrated by the convention of 1841. He welcomed Sinope as humbling 
the Turks and enabling the Russians to quit the war with honour, as the 
sad ministry of Aberdeen desired only to exist from day to day and no 
matter how, while Napoleon might be bought off by removing from the 
treaties the proscription of his family. On 7 January 1854 he held that 
the new war could only injure Russian commerce and expose Reval, 
Odessa, and Batoum, and although ten weeks later he thought that the 
allies would seek employment by attacking Sevastopol his correspondence 
with Paskevitch in May revealed no suspicion of what the near future 
held in store. What has become, he asked once, of the old England of the 
Burkes, the Pitts, and the Castlereaghs ? The whole indeed shows a notable 
inferiority to the Prussian, whom he sincerely styled his friend, while 
describing him, in 1852, as a student, a man of cigars and ill-kempt beard, 
and inconsiderate. Yet Meyendorff was destined to the amazing honour 
of being described by Bismarck as his master. W. F. Reppaway. 


The Records of the Borough of Leicester, 1603-1688. Edited by Heten 
Stocks with the assistance of W. H. Stevenson. (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1923.) 


Tuis is a valuable continuation of the well-known volumes edited by Mary 
Bateson. Almost every page contains matter of interest, the introduction 
is comprehensive, and the index unusually full. Many sides of civic life 
are illustrated by the records. In 1607 a gibbet had been thrown down, | 
and the mayor, who had laid the blame on some children, had to stand 

bareheaded during his examination, and by way of punishment was 
confined to his house for three weeks. Leicester suffered often from 
plague during the seventeenth century. We read that in 1609-10 the 
‘ visited people’ were hurdled in, and a little later comes the description 
of the death of a young man who sickened of the plague at Lutterworth, 
was turned out of the house, and died in the fields. At one time the mayor 
gave orders that during the time of sickness all dogs and cats should be 
killed or kept indoors (p. 260). Other noteworthy details are: the visit 
of a deputation to Nottingham (p. 152) in 1613-14 to see how the mayor 
and corporation there received the king on his progress ; Laud’s approval 
(p. 270) of the resolve to move the library from the chancel of the ‘ faire 
and Beautifull Church’ into a place provided, and his confidence that if 
a good stipend is provided for the keeper ‘ the stalles will fill apace ’. 
References to the free school often occur. On p. 357 the school rules 
are given in full; holidays amounted to about six weeks in the year; 
there were also half-holidays at assize and fair time and ‘ the day before 
potacion and the day after’, also every Saturday and, at the discretion of 
the master, every Thursday ; according to the ordinance of parliament 
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the second Tuesday in every month was a whole holiday. A Leicester 
man writing in 1629 describes a good schoolmaster (p. 231) as ‘ one of 
the best Jewels and most necessary men (next after the Guides of our 
Soules to Heaven) which the Comen Welth can have to profit and polish 
with his hand, the best Jewels which God geves us, our Children’. These 
Leicester jewels were undeniably rough diamonds: once they ‘ barred 
out’ their master and smashed the school windows. The cost of mending 
was 5s. 6d., and before long 10s. more had to be paid, ‘ the windows being 
foul broken’. Some years later the town decided that in future the school 
windows were to be mended ‘ at the charge of the breakers or by a joint 
charge of all the scholars’. Possibly the window-breaking was a protest 
against the list of school books given on p. 399: Calvin’s Institutions 
and Epistles for prose, Minucius Felix and Sulpicius Severus for history, 
Daport on Job and the Canticles for poetry. Puritanism was strong at 
Leicester: the punishment of the stocks was once inflicted for ringing 
the church bell, and in 1652 parents were fined for allowing children to 
play on the Lord’s day. 

The handwriting of these records is apparently very bad: on pp. 295-6 
the word illegible occurs twenty-three times in forty-one lines. But some 
mistakes in transcription can be easily detected. On p. lii ‘ mystery’ 
should be ‘ hystery ’ (history), as on p. 399; ‘ examineth’ (pp. 188, 203, 
206, &c.) should surely be ‘ examinate’; ‘ trayring’ (p. 237) should be 
‘trayning’; ‘OO weight of hemp’ (p. 268) should be ‘ CC weight’ 
(i.e. 2 ewt.); ‘ Pulton De pare Rege’ (p. 290) should be ‘ Poulton De 
pace Regis (et Regni)’ ; ‘dorinx’ (p. 353) should be‘ dornix’ ; (the honour 
of) ‘ Tutburne’ (p. 379) should be ‘ Tutbury’. Some passages should 
have been queried, e. g. p. 33, ‘ our success is well neare as bad as showe 
of the old Sheppey Camdyn’; does this conceal Chipping Campden ? 
‘ Shoe ’ (of recreacion, p. 62), may be ‘ show’, but ‘ the old bonds of they 
there tenants’ is puzzling ; possibly ‘ they there’ should be ‘ theythere ’. 
What does W. Hericke (p. 77) mean when he concludes his letter ; ‘ and 
so refer me to your sensevers’? Did he mean ‘ your sense ever(e)’ ? 
A hempdresser writes (p. 257) that he is willing to work in ‘ sast or beaten 
hempe’; ‘ sast’ is not in the Oxford Dictionary, but ‘ fast’, in the sense 
of rope, is. Finally, who were the ‘ boulard schoolers att John Kings 
in Leicester ’ (p. 415) ? C. A. J. SKEEL. 


Les Hépitaus et la Charité Paris au XIII¢ Siecle. By Dororuy Louise 
Mackay. (Paris: Champion, 1923.) 


Dr. Mackay’s researches on the charitable institutions of medieval Paris 
were begun at the university of California, but her book, we gather, is 
substantially the thesis which she presented for the doctorate of the 
university of Paris, and most of her work upon it was done in France. 
The author has evidently many of the qualities which make a capable and 
successful historian. She seems to have investigated with great thorough- 
ness the authorities, both original and secondary, which throw light on 
her subject. The book is neatly put together, and Dr. Mackay is to be 
congratulated on her command of the French language. 
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Dr. Mackay of course carried out her work under the direction of 
American and French scholars of much greater experience and, as she 
doubtless thought, of much greater wisdom than herself. Presumably, 
too, it was a condition of the acceptance of her thesis that she should have 
it published. Nevertheless, though we exonerate the author, we are 
convinced that to publish it as it now appears was a mistake. There are 
168 pages in the book, and everything which it has really added to know- 
ledge would go comfortably into fifteen pages of this Review. The truth 
is, as Dr. Mackay frankly recognizes, that little can be learnt about her 
subject. So far as they actually relate to the thirteenth century, the 
contents of the thesis refer almost entirely to the Hétel-Dieu at Paris, 
and while it may be true, as Dr. Mackay argues, that lesser institutions 
would have liked to imitate that great hospital, it is obvious that few of 
them could succeed. Further, the most interesting and instructive parts 
of the book are based on authorities dating from the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and the author assumes much too lightly that condi- 
tions then were the same as in the days of St. Louis. But, whatever 
century furnishes her facts, there is little in Dr. Mackay’s book that has 
not appeared already in Coyecque’s work on the Hétel-Dieu or in the 
publications of other modern scholars such as Lallemand, Le Grand, 
Briéle, and Boullé. The book, it is true, brings together conveniently 
some of the results of their researches, which are not easily accessible to 
most Englishmen; but it is not comprehensive enough to be treated 
as a popularization of their writings. And, except here and there, it is 
not an original contribution to knowledge. 

But it is part of the modern game of ‘ research’ that it should be 
made to look like one. So there are a great many cabalistic foot-notes, 
the meaning of which can only be ascertained by turning to the end of 
the book, where the hundred pages of text are followed by fifty-nine 
devoted to Piéces Justificatives, Bibliography, ‘ Documents’, Index, 
and Table of Contents. The last is harmless, though superfluous; the 
Index is welcome and carefully compiled; and the Bibliography, while 
it would be unnecessary if the text were abridged, is of modest length and 
seems, unlike many such lists, to include only books with a bearing on 
the subject under investigation. Of the Piéces Justificatives, however, 
very few have not been printed before in modern and accessible publica- 
tions; many of them, too, are in any case of slight interest. But it is in 
the sixteen pages of ‘ Documents’, a list of the original authorities used 
by Dr. Mackay, that we see at its worst the pedantic ostentation which 
nowadays mars so much historical writing. In the foot-notes to the 
text an original authority is not as a rule cited under its title or descrip- 
tion, but under a symbol which, no doubt unintentionally, suggests to the 
innocent reader a manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale or some remote 
archives. But Document ‘1J’ is just Mansi’s indispensable Collectio, 
and many similar cases might be given. The worst of it is that some- 
times a single authority is referred to in the same note under two designa- 
tions. For example, on p. 19 a statement is supported by a reference 
to ‘ Documents, 8B; Piéces Justificatives, 18’. It is thus apparently 
vouched for by two authorities. But Document 8 B proves to be a papal 
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Bull printed by Lasteyrie in the Cartulaire Général de Paris, and Piéce 
Justificative 18 is the same Bull. Again, in n. 5 on p. 11 we read, ‘ Mansi, 
t. IX, p. 794, can. v; Documents, 1 J’. 

Miss Mackay was doubtless told that this was the proper way to do 
things, and she cannot be blamed for believing it. We are sorry to write 
so severely of a book by a promising scholar. But we cannot forbear this 
protest. Historians pride themselves on having got rid of the pedantries 
of Dryasdust, but it may be that a worse evil is coming in their place. 
Historical research now has an elaborate te hnique, and there is danger 
lest the technique should become the end instead of a means. 


W. T. Waveu. 


Ai TlaAaai By D. Gr. Kampourocios. (Ev ’A@jvas, Aeraorta, 
1922.) 

MeAérat xai"Epewa. By D.Gr. Kampouroetos. Pts. i, ii. A@jvas, 
‘Eoria, 1923.) 


Mr. Kampouroe1os is the greatest living authority upon Athens durmg 
the Turkish period. He has devoted his whole life to the subject; as 
far back as 1889 he began to publish his collection of materials for the 
History of the Athenians under the Turks, and he has written in three 
volumes that history down to the Venetian conquest by Morosini; he has 
more recently issued historical guide-books for both Athens and Attica 
in the Turkish times, besides monographs on the monastery of Daphni, 
the Rhizékastron, and the historic family of the Benizéloi. In his latest 
publications he has summed up the results of all his labours—labours of 
love extending over half a century. It only remains for him to continue 
his History down to the war of Independence. Studies such as his will 
soon be facilitated by the inauguration of the unique collection of books 
upon this little-known period presented by Mr. Gennddios to the American 
School at Athens. 

In the present work on ‘ old’, as distinct from ‘ ancient’ Athens, 
the author presents a topographical and historical account of the walls, 
“ the castle ’, the city and its life in Turkish times, with special regard to 
the churches. He pours forth a stream of tradition, as well as documentary 
lore, over all that concerns Turkish Athens, a picturesque and romantic 
place, enriched with many legends. Not a few pages are of special interest 
to British readers, such as the genealogy of the‘ Maid of Athens’ (p. 283) 
and the remarks on the street in which she resided at the time of Byron’s 
first visit. The author shows that the real title of the Russian church 
is not St. Nikédemos but the Virgin of Lykédemos, the name of an old 
Athenian family. He gives an interesting history of the Capuchin 
monastery, which included the choragic monument of Lysikrates, and 
describes the local government, racial elements, and family life of Athens. 
In his Studies and Researches, of which two parts have so far been pub- 
lished, he deals with the so-called ‘ Catalan Madonna’, formerly in the 
church of St. Elias, but now in the Byzantine museum of the Academy. He 
considers this to be not Catalan, but Genoese, interpreting the letters on 
one of the shields in the fresco as ‘ Spinola’, which he connects with the 
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‘Conradus Spinula’ scratched with the date, 20 January 1453, on 
one of the columns of the Theseion, while the other shield he attributes 
to one of the Acciajuoli. He also treats of the foundation of the monastery 
of Pentéle and of the medieval pillar on the road to Marathon. He con- 
cludes with some remarks on the place-names of Attica—ancient, Byzan- 
tine, Frankish, Albanian, Turkish, and modern Greek. He would confer 
a further benefit upon all students of this period if he would publish a map 
of Turkish Athens, showing the principal buildings. W1tttam MILter. 


‘H Mavy xai % Atroxparcpia. 1453-1821. By Ap. B. 
DasKaLakEs. (‘Ev riros E. xai 1. 1923.) 


TuIs monograph on Maina, the work of a patriotic Mainate, is based upon 
practically everything that has been published about the history of that 
heroic land, which bore somewhat the same relation to the rest of the 
Morea as Sphakia to the rest of Crete. Compelled to pay the capitation 
tax in 1614 and 1670, Maina enjoyed practical independence—for the 
nomination of Gerakdéres as bey in 1688 was never made effective— 
down till the institution of the system of beys, first appointed by the 
capitan pasha in 1776, of whom the last was the famous Petrobey Mavro- 
michales. The author examines the causes of Mainate autonomy and finds 
them to have been the warlike character of the people, the difficulty and 
barrenness of their country, and the scanty enthusiasm of the Turkish 
soldiers for a campaign in a land where there was little to plunder—all 
reasons which explain the somewhat similar existence of Montenegro. 
He describes the abortive negotiations with the duc de Nevers and devotes 
a long chapter to the Mainate colonies in Tuscany and Corsica. The 
Tuscan colonies, founded in 1671, have passed away, as Lampros showed ; 
but that at Cargése, described by Tozer, still preserves some characteristics 
of its old home and some relics brought by the first colonists. The author 
further mentions (p. 119, n. 1) a local tradition that the inhabitants of 
the islet in the lake of Jodnnina are of Mainate extraction. From Cargése 
came the two Stephandpouloi, who were sent by Bonaparte to visit 
Maina, and a third Stephandépoulos, who claimed in 1783 to be a descen- 
dant of the emperors of Trebizond, and lawful emperor of Byzantium, 
a claim which one of his relatives relinquished in 1829 in a memorandum 
to Charles X of France. Papadépoulos-Keramets, the great authority 
on Trapezuntine history, showed, however, that history ignores the 
existence of Nikephéros, the alleged son of the last emperor of Trebizond,' 
from whom the claimant traced his descent, just as the Mainate origin of the 
Bonaparte family is rejected by the present author. The book ends with 
the propaganda of the‘ Friendly Society ’ in Maina for the war of Indepen- 
dence. The book contains numerous illustrations, including the symbol 
of Maina, a statuette of Liberty, holding a spear in one hand and a wreath 
and a scroll in the other, with the inscription : ‘ Victory or death.’ This 
statuette, which stood outside the bey’s house, was carried to Paris as a 
gift to Bonaparte. MILLER. 


1 Aedziov ris ‘lor. wai ‘Eratp‘as, ii. 667-79. 
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Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William Mitchell Ramsay. Ed. by W. H. 
Buckier and W. M. Catper. (Manchester: University Press, 1923.) 


Few living scholars have attained an eminence in their fields of research 
which can compare with Sir William Ramsay’s position in the field of 
Anatolia. He is the father of Anatolian studies in the sense in which 
Mommsen was the father of the study of Roman epigraphy and con- 
stitutional law. He has visited and studied in detail a greater proportion 
of the Anatolian area, in a series of travels extending over a greater number 
of years, than any of his contemporaries, and his range is as wide in 
time as it is in space. A Hittite bas-relief, a Greek inscription, a Roman 
public building, a Byzantine church, a Saljuq caravanserai, an Osmanli 
racial type, or a Young Turk revolution receive the same masterly treat- 
ment at his hands, and he is not one of those archaeologists who ignore 
literature or are blind to the great personalities who make the dry bones 
live. His studies in the biography of St. Paul are as admirable as his topo- 
graphical work upon routes over which St. Paul went about his business. 

The present volume is an offering from Sir William Ramsay’s English, 
Scottish, American, German, French, Russian, Austrian, and other 
colleagues, pupils, travelling companions, and friends; and it makes 
important contributions to the studies in which the ‘ mystae’ and their 
‘ archimystes’ are all adepts, though the list of the published writings 
of Sir William Ramsay, at the beginning of the volume, shows that the 
writers have set themselves a formidable task in proposing to add to so 
great a body of scholarship. The most interesting advances in knowledge 
are perhaps those resulting from excavations carried out at Sardis and 
Boghazkeui immediately before the war. The digestion and publication 
of the material obtained ten or twelve years ago has necessarily been 
delayed, and therefore much new ground is broken in the papers dealing 
with these subjects (e. g. Professor A. H. Sayce’s on ‘ The Languages of 
Asia Minor’, Dr. J. Fraser’s on ‘ The Lydian Language’, Dr. D. G. 
Hogarth’s on ‘ The Hittite Monuments of Southern Asia Minor’, and 
Mr. H. R. Hall’s on ‘ The Hittites and Egypt’). In our vision of the 
Hittites we are now passing out of the simplicity of ignorance into the 
complexity of half-knowledge. We are presented, for instance, with 
documents in several scripts and in half a dozen languages, one of which 
may be a member of the Indo-European family, another a collateral 
relation of the Indo-European Ur-Sprache (a particularly interesting 
discovery if it is substantiated), while others appear to belong to the same 
group as the pre-Indo-European languages of western Anatolia. The 
Assyrian colony which flourished in east-central Anatolia in the latter 
half of the third millennium B. c. grows in importance as cur knowledge of 
it increases. We begin to realize how many diverse elements had blended in 
the society which arose in this region after the Volkerwanderung of c. 2025- 
1725 p.c. All the makings of a great new civilization were there, and 
then the growing organism was destroyed by another upheaval which 
reached its climax c. 1225-1125 8. c. There is a curious parallelism in this 
to the premature destruction of Byzantine civilization, of which the 
social and economic centre of gravity (though not the political capital) 
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was situated (like that of Hittite civilization 2,400 years earlier) in east- 
central Anatolia. ARNOLD J. ToYNBEE. 


Alaska. A History of its Administration, Exploitation, and Industrial 
Development during the first Half-century under the Rule of the United 
States. By JEANNETTE P. Nicuots. (Cleveland: Clark, 1924.) 


Tue history of Alaska, differing radically from that of other American 
territories which have acquired statehood, is not without interest to students 
of imperialism. Although a more natural annex to Canada than to the 
United States, Russia preferred to sell it to the latter on account of her 
unfriendly relations with Great Britain. Having acquired Alaska in 1867 
the United States promptly forgot about it. Not until 1884 was the 
district provided even with the rudiments of civil government. After 
the Klondike gold fever congressional indifference gave way to excessive 
paternalism, and we find Washington gravely debating the amount and 
kind of liquor licences to be issued in mining camps four thousand miles 
away. The Alaskans suffered ‘ taxation without representation’ until 
1906, when they were allowed a non-voting delegate in congress. Home 
rule, in the form of a territorial legislature extraordinarily limited in power, 
did not come until 1912. In the meantime there were demands for 
annexation to Canada, and a‘ Cordova coal party ’, a conscious imitation 
of the Boston tea party. The author contrasts the ‘ greater efficiency 
and democracy’ of the adjacent Yukon territory of the dominion of 
Canada; and Alaska’s most prominent citizen, Judge Wickersham, 
asserts that even the present government is ‘ more offensively bureau- 
cratic ’ than its Russian predecessor. 

The general reader would like to hear more than Miss Nichols has told 
of the economic development of Alaska; of the salmon fisheries, mines, 
attempts at farming, and at helping the Indians with herds of reindeer. 
These things appear only in so far as they thwarted the settlers’ demands 
for home rule. With that movement the author is sympathetic. But 
it must be remembered that Alaska’s white population at its maximum 
did not exceed 50,000, and, since 1900, has steadily declined to 28,000. 
The settlements, scattered over an immense area (one-fifth that of the 
United States), have been badly infected with frontier individualism, 
violently quarrelling among themselves over the pettiest matters, and 
only uniting to attack their federal officials; while their delegates to 
congress have been accustomed to set all Washington by the ears. If 
congressional government in Alaska has been a caricature of the British 
colonial system before 1775, the Alaskans have in many respects behaved 
as caricatures of the colonists. S. E. Morison. 


La Vie et la Pensée de Jules Michelet, 1798-1852. Par Gasriet Monon. 
2 vols. (Paris: Champion, 1923.) 

Michelet and his Ideas on Social Reform. By ANNE R. Puen. (New York : 
Columbia University Press, 1923.) 


TuovcH the voluminous writings of Michelet are rarely read nowadays, 
the most eloquent and romantic of French historians was an interesting 
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personality who touched the life of his time at many points. His memory 
has been kept green by the pious labours of his widow, who survived her 
husband for twenty-five years, and by the lifelong devotion of Gabriel 
Monod, who, despite wide differences in training, temperament, and creed, 
never wearied in his task of study and interpretation, of which the first- 
fruits were a volume published in 1875. His delightful Jules Michelet, 
which appeared just thirty years later, contained a good deal of fresh 
material; but the field was wide, and, after retiring from his chair of 
medieval history at the Sorbonne in 1905, he was afforded an unexpected 
opportunity to complete his survey. The daughter of Alphonse Peyrat, 
a friend of Michelet, endowed a chair at the Collége de France for five 
years in order that Monod might continue his academic activities. The 
veteran scholar selected the life and writings of the master ‘ who taught 
me to love France’, and whose papers had been bequeathed to him by 
his widow. The lectures, with slight revision, fill the present handsome 
volumes, which are enriched with a preface by M. Bémont. Such loving 
discipleship is often mated with partial or total blindness to the spots on 
the sun ; but the critical faculty of the late editor of the Revue Historique 
is never asleep, and it is to him that we owe our knowledge of the vagaries 
both of Michelet and his wife. The exposure of Mme Michelet’s methods 
as the editor of her husband's journals and papers makes a very curious 
story, and the only excuse for her transpositions and interpolations is that 
she believed herself to be acting in the interests of his fame. 

If the 650 pages in this book were devoted exclusively to Michelet’s 
career down to 1852, we might resent the draft on our attention; but 
Monod casts his net far into the waters and brings a rich and varied catch 
toshore. Born in 1798 and gifted with extraordinary precocity, the young 
historian grew to manhood during the Restoration, and rapidly assimilated 
the best thought of his time. Like Cousin and Quinet, who form the theme 
of two interesting chapters, he sought and found inspiration in German 
travel and German scholarship; but his first important service to his 
countrymen was his free translation of Vico’s Scienza Nuova and his 
revelation of the significance of the great Neapolitan thinker. In another 
field his Précis d’ Histoire Moderne provided students with the first text- 
book which was more than a mere compilation. 

The thirties reveal Michelet in the maturity of his powers. To the 
erudition and value of the now-forgotten Histoire Romaine Monod pays 
a tribute of surprising warmth, and the Origines du Droit is praised for 
its ‘great beauty’. But the author’s highest eulogy is rightly reserved 
for the early volumes of the Histoire de France. Michelet, he declares, is 
the greatest artist in the historical literature of France and perhaps of the 
world ; and our admiration is claimed once again for the brightest gems 
of those sparkling and palpitating volumes which superseded the drab 
pages of Sismondi and vied with Hugo and Dumas in their power of recalling 
far-off centuries to life. Yet our guide, himself an expert medievalist, 
is well aware of the faults of his hero. The famous‘ Tableau’ of France 
in the second volume, he points out, though a valuable novelty, was rather 
a literary masterpiece than a scientific survey of the kind achieved in 
a later generation by scholars such as Vidal-Lablache ; and he confesses 
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that the well-known paean to the cathedrals is a little hysterical. Yet, 
despite all the qualifications suggested by eighty years of progress, the 
six volumes on medieval France retain an honourable place among the 
classics of precritical historical literature. 

With the forties we reach a new stage in the development of a tempera- 
ment almost morbidly impressionable to the changing currents and atmo- 
sphere of the time. The second decade of the July monarchy witnessed 
a rapid growth of radical sentiment, which found expression in socialism 
and anti-clericalism as well as in the clamorous demand for political 
reform. The campaign waged from their chairs at the Collége de France 
by Michelet and Quinet against the Jesuits is once more described in these 
pages, and no attempt is made to conceal the fact that the polemical habit 
exerted a damaging effect on the scholarship no less than on the worldly 
fortunes of the iconoclasts. In his picture of medieval France Michelet 
had done full justice to the monarchy and the church no less than to his 
beloved ‘ people’. Henceforth he pursues a vendetta of increasing bitter- 
ness against kings and priests. With the publication of Le Prétre, Le 
Peuple, and Les Jésuites we reach the turning-point. The most emotional 
of historians had never been conspicuous for measure ; but henceforth his 
voice rises to a scream, and he uses history as an armoury for missiles in 
the warfare of the passing hour. It was in this polemical mood that he 
wrote his Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise, a wrong-headed work of 
genius, and the last of his writings analysed by Monod. The scholarly 
narrative breaks off at the coup d’état of Louis Napoleon; but the fact 
that the survey was never completed is of no great importance, since the 
best work of the historian was done. 

Miss Pugh’s scholarly volume was published too soon to benefit by 
Monod’s exhaustive treatise ; but she has made diligent and fruitful study of 
the writings and personality of the historian and of the mass of biographical 
and critical material which has gathered around him. The two themes which 
receive special attention are anti-clericalism and woman’s place in society. 
The student of history will find most profit in the interesting chapter 
entitled “ Women in Michelet’s Histoire de France’. G. P. Goocu. 


A Guide to the Manuscripts preserved in the Public Record Office. By 


M. 8. Grusepri. Vol. i (Legal Records, &c.). (London: Stationery 
Office, 1923.) 


In his introduction Mr. Giuseppi sets out the changes made in successive 
Guides to the Public Record Office. These form an interesting study ; 
for they reveal a conflict of systems. Records may be grouped, for purposes 
of description, according to the nature of their subject-matter; or else 
one may take for basis of classification the office or court which had the 
official custody of the records prior to their removal to the central repository. 
A third method of classification, that according to diplomatic form, 
followed in Mr. Hubert Hall’s Formula Books and in his Repertory of 
British Archives, has never been adopted in the official guides. It does 
not easily lend itself to a general survey of documents originating in 
various offices, of which each followed a different procedure. 
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In the first two editions of Mr. Scargill-Bird’s Guide, records were 
arranged throughout under subject-headings, and the archives of different 
courts were consequently merged in a single series. The third edition, 
published in 1908, separated the records of chancery, exchequer, and other 
courts of law, but continued to arrange each according to subject. It 
thus reverted to the system followed, fifty years earlier, in Mr. F. 8. 
Thomas’s Handbook to the Public Records. Mr. Giuseppi works out to its 
logical conclusion the change introduced in the third edition of Scargill- 
Bird, for he distinguishes the several branches of the exchequer (which 
were there still grouped in a single series), and wholly abandons the subject- 
headings of his predecessors. These were sometimes identical with the 
class-titles of the records, but more frequently were general headings, 
such as ‘ Judicial Proceedings’, ‘Crown Lands’, ‘ Feudal Tenures’, 
‘ Wales’, &c., in which different classes of documents were artificially 
united. In the new Guide the records of each court or office are for the first 
time uniformly described under the title of the record. The arrangement 
consequently follows that of the schedules prefixed to the two later editions 
of Scargill-Bird, and these are dispensed with as being no longer necessary. 
_ The new arrangement will be found a great improvement by persons 

already familiar with the contents of the Record Office. They will be able 
to refer to a class of records more promptly if it is described under its 
particular title than if they have to search for it under an arbitrarily 
chosen general heading. The change may be made clearer by concrete 
illustration. In the new Guide the Exchequer K.R., Various Accounts, 
are brought together under a general heading. In its predecessor each class 
of accounts was described separately under its sub-heading. In the section 
‘Chancery’, heading ‘ Enrolments’, under the sub-heading ‘ Patent 
Rolls’, Mr. Giuseppi gives a full description of that class of documents. 
In the third edition of Scargill-Bird the information given under the 
heading ‘ Enrolments’, sub-heading ‘ Patent Rolls’, had to be supple- 
mented by that given under the headings ‘ Office and Appointments, 
Grants of’; ‘ Crown Lands, Bargains and Sales of’; ‘ Fee-farm Rents, 
Bargains and Sales of’; ‘ Crown Leases, Enrolments of’; ‘ Denization, 
Letters Patent of’; ‘ Baronets, Creations of’; ‘ Lunacy Inquisitions’ ; 
* Specifications of Patent Inventions’; ‘ Commissions’; and ‘ Palmer’s 
Indexes’. On the other hand, the different classes of Ancient Deeds, 
which were formerly entered under one heading, are now each described 
among the records of the office to which they belong. An inevitable 
consequence of the new method is to disperse different classes having 
a common subject-matter, but that drawback is remedied by a greatly 
improved index, enlarged from the thirty-two single-column pages of 
Scargill-Bird to fifty-seven double-column pages in the new Guide. 

It will be seen that the difference between the present volume and the 
previous Guide is mainly one of arrangement. New introductions are 
provided to most of the sections, in particular to those dealing with the 
several departments of the exchequer. The records of the supreme 
court of judicature and of the high court of admiralty, as well as those 
of a few minor courts and offices are described in greater detail. Improved 
lists are given of the miscellaneous books of the different departments of 
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the exchequer. Certain records which have been transferred to the 
central Record Office since the publication of the third edition of Scargill- 
Bird are here described for the first time, chief among them being the 
modern records of the justices of assize, extending back to the seventeenth 
century. The progress made during the past fifteen years in classifying 
previously unsorted miscellanea may be seen in the revised account 
given of the Chancery Files. Nevertheless, to nine-tenths of its extent 
the new Guide is the old Guide rearranged. 

Yet there is another obvious difference between the Guides, for Mr. 
Giuseppi’s volume, although nearly equal in bulk to Scargill-Bird, is but 
the first volume of two. The second volume, now in the press, will deal 
with the records of the State Paper Office and of the public departments. 
Very brief accounts were given of these in the earlier editions of Scargill- 
Bird, and even in the third edition their description filled only 49 out of 
460 pages, so the extended scale of the proposed new account becomes 
at once apparent. 

All the changes which we have mentioned are decided improvements. 
They are changes, doubtless, on conservative lines, and the Guide remains 
what its forerunners were, an official and somewhat austere indicator 
of the contents of the public archives, a finger-post rather than a cicerone. 
It is the task of other than their official custodians to assess the value 
of the records here enumerated, to characterize them and give something 
more than a formal description of their contents. Otherwise we have no 
criticism to offer, save the inevitable one, that the index, full as it is, is 
not exhaustive. To cite an instance, the Scrope and Grosvenor proceedings 
mentioned on p. 58 might usefully have been indexed under Scrope. 
H. H. E. Craster. 


English Place-names in -ing. By (Lund: Gleerup, 
1923.) 


Ix this volume Dr. Ekwall has undertaken the study of a particular 
type of place-name as found throughout England, giving us an inter- 
pretation not only of the individual names but, what is far more important, 
endeavouring to draw from them those general historical conclusions 
which, since the days of Kemble, we have realized to be implicit in them. 
Studies of this kind are peculiarly difficult owing to the vast mass of 
material from which the forms for the names in particular question have 
to be selected, and one must in the first place congratulate the author 
on the very small number of names which have slipped through his net. 
One might note the omission of Iffin in Nackington (1316, Ing. p.m., 
Yethynge) and Wadling in Ripple (Edw. III, ibid. Wodlynge, possibly not 
a real -ing name) in Kent, or Pellings Farm in Horsham (1317, Anc. Deeds, 
Pullynges) in Sussex, but there is nothing in such omissions which can 
invalidate any general conclusions drawn from the distribution of names 
of this type. 

As is inevitable in place-name work there are at times forms unknown 
to Dr. Ekwall which must lead to a modification of his views. His doubts 
about the ‘ nutshell * in Nursling must disappear in the light of the ninth- 
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century form Nhutscelle in Willibald’s Life of St. Boniface. Bossingham 
is no real -ingham name, for the early form is Bosingkomp (1264, Pat. Roll). 
Stocking in Stocking Pelham would seem to be stokkin, ‘ made of wood’, 
to judge by the form Stokkene Pelham (Feudal Aids, 1303), and if Westdean 
in Sussex (p. 109) is, as seems probable, the @t Dene of Alfred’s will it 
cannot be a denn-name. By a curious slip Attingham Hall in Shropshire 
has been misread or misprinted as Allingham, and the real identity of 
that name with the neighbouring village of Atcham overlooked. The name 
of the hall preserves the olderspellingand pronunciation of thevillage-name. 

In the etymologies of these names the author has had a most difficult 
task. The -ing names and, to a smaller degree, the -ingham names, with 
which Dr. Ekwall also deals, present a greater number of cruces than any 
other set of names, and that chiefly because of their definitely archaic 
character. Again and again they involve the use of personal names, and 
types of such, not otherwise known in England and for which we must 
seek continental Germanic parallels. Of the types we may note especially 
the evidence for a period in our racial history in which personal names of 
the nickname-type were freely used by the English, a habit which after- 
wards dropped out of use and was only revived under Viking influence. 
At times Dr. Ekwall is perhaps too ready to offer a possible explanation 
of a name, but there is no harm done if his readers realize that his sugges- 
tions are often of a purely tentative character. 

In his general conclusions we may note some points of importance 
to the historian. (1) There are a large number of -ing names which 
must be ruled out of consideration, since originally they did not have the 
suffix -ing(as) at all. (2) That suffix is not merely a patronymic. It may 
be added to a river-name, e.g. Aveningas from Avon, now Avening 
(Gloucestershire), just as much as to a personal name, as in Totingas, 
row Tooting, from Tota. In the former case it must mean simply the 
* people that live by the Avon’, and when it is added to a personal name 
it may denote primarily that person's sons, but it was clearly soon extended 
to cover his household and followers generally. (3) These -ing names, 
as also the derivative -ingham names, are common in the east and south- 
east, rare in the west and south-west, and the difference would seem to be 
one of date rather than of race, for otherwise it is difficult to see why 
Anglian Norfolk differs so much from Warwickshire, or Saxon Essex from 
Wiltshire. On these grounds Dr. Ekwall falls into line with those who 
attack the validity of the Chronicle and would post-date the conquest of 
Wessex, but it should be pointed out that place-name evidence does at 
least agree with the order of the settlements as given in the Chronicle. 
Sussex occupies a middle position between Kent, where they are most 
frequent, and Hampshire, where they are least so. The difference of 
date may not be more than sixty years, but it is clear that, in times like 
those of the settlement of Britain, habits of nomenclature, especially 
in so far as they reflected national or family organization, were likely to 
suffer rapid change. 

Dr. Ekwall has written an illuminating and suggestive book which 
no student of English history before the Conquest can afford to neglect. 
ALLEN Mawer. 


Short Notices 


ALL students of the history of the twelfth century, and especially lovers 
of John of Salisbury, will welcome Mr. Reginald Poole’s admirable essay 
The Early Correspondence of John of Salisbury (From the Proceedings of 
the British Academy. London: Milford, s. a.), characterized as it is by 
the learning, accuracy, and ingenuity which we expect from its author. 
It attempts to determine the order and chronology of the private letters 
of John of Salisbury included in the former of the two series of his corre- 
spondence which have come down to us (1-143 of the printed editions). 
As we have them, these are, in Mr. Poole’s words, ‘ entirely devoid of 
arrangement’, and moreover are not kept apart from those written by 
John during the same period (1154-61) in his official capacity as clerk to 
Archbishop Theobald and in his master’s name. One result of Mr. Poole’s 
investigation is to bring to light two hitherto unnoticed visits of John to 
- Rome, which, together with the two formerly recognized and one dis- 
covered by Mr. Poole himself and pointed out by him last year in an article 
contributed to this Review, make up the number of five indicated in 
Metal. iii. 1. The reader of the present paper will be rewarded by not 
a little novel and interesting matter; occasionally further curiosity will 
be provoked, as, for example, in regard to the relation of the three persons 
named Richard known to have existed as witnesses of Exeter documents 
who seem to be referred to in Ep. 80 as ‘ magistrum et Peccatorem et 
filium Remfredi’ to the‘ B.’ of Ep. 90, who appears to have combined in 
his own person the rank of the first, the surname of the second, and the 
parentage of the third. Why, by the way; does Mr. Poole call the‘ annulum 
aureum smaragdo optimo decoratum’ of Metal. iv. 42, with which 
Adrian IV conferred the investiture of Ireland on Henry II, a sapphire 
ring ? I do not know whether it has ever been noted in connexion with 
this passage that in Giacomo Grimaldi’s diary of the final destruction of 
old St. Peter’s under Paul V, as quoted by Lanciani,? it is recorded that 
at the opening of the English pope’s tomb in the crypt of the Vatican 
basilica ‘ a ring with a large emerald’ was found upon his finger. Did he 
perhaps especially affect this particular kind of stone ? Cc. C. J. W. 


THE great series of French Ecclesiastical Taxations for which the late 
M. Longnon did so much valuable work has reached its eighth volume, 
the Pouillés des Provinces d Aix, d’ Arles et d’ Embrun, edited by M. Etienne 
Clouzot under the superintendence of M. Maurice Prou (‘ Recueil des 
Historiens de la France’. Paris: Klinksieck, 1923). This covers approxi- 
mately the same ground as the ancient Provence. The documents printed 


1 Ante, xxxviii. 321. 2 Pagan and Christian Rome, p. 145. 
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are mainly of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, a few of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth being added in special cases. A careful list is given for each 
diocese of all the documents of the same class, taxations, collectors’ 
accounts of tenths or synodals, and inventories of property, which it has 
not been thought necessary to print. The documents are not in all cases 
printed in full: irrelevant matter is omitted or relegated to the introduc- 
tion. The index is, for these hard times, unduly lavish. Every variant 
spelling is indexed separately, a reference being added to the modern name ; 
while under the modern form all the variants are given with their references. 
Contrary to M. Longnon’s practice the dioceses are arranged within their 
provinces in alphabetical order. The work seems to be done with all 
the care which we are accustomed to expect in this series. An unexpected 
slip is the identification of the ‘ cardinalis albus’ in whose lodgings 
(‘ librata ’) at Avignon one of these accounts was presented to the bishop 
of Sisteron in 1350, with Bernard d’Alby, cardinal-bishop of Porto. The 
person intended is almost certainly the Cistercian cardinal, William de 
Curte (1338-61), commonly known as the ‘ white cardinal’ from the 
colour of his habit. Among the documents printed is an account of a 
synod of the diocese of Vaison held before the deputy of Robert Hay, 
official of William Chisholm, the agent of Mary, queen of Scots, and bishop 
of Vaison, in 1585. It is interesting to note that the word polegium, 


in the sense of a list of benefices, occurs in a letter of the bishop of Sisteron 
in 1423. C. J. 


The short pamphlet by Dr. Armando Sapori, Le Compagnie dei Bardi 
e det Peruzzi in Inghilterra nei Secoli XIII e XIV (Firenze: R. Deputa- 
zione Toscana di Storia Patria), is a study of the financial relations between 
the English Crown and two famous firms of Italian bankers in the four- 
teenth century, based mainly on the entries as to financial business in 
the Patent and Close Rolls. Since the Bardi from about 1277, and the 
Peruzzi from the beginning of the next century, carried on a large wool- 
exporting business, Dr. Sapori’s study throws considerable light on the 
activities of alien merchants in England. But his main concern is with 
the Bardi and Peruzzi as the financiers of three successive sovereigns. 
They were specially important after the fall of the Frascobaldi in 1310, 
and reached their zenith in the closing years of Edward II and the opening 
years of Edward III: in 1329 the Bardi, in return for advances of £20 
a day, were assigned the whole taxes on exported wool, with the condition 
that no wool should be exported without their licence, and leave to keep 
a customs officer in every port, to which in 1332 was added the grant of 
the whole output of tin in Devon and Cornwall. The most novel part of 
Dr. Sapori’s essay is his treatment of the ruin of the two firms. Peruzzi, 
Segre, and other historians have ascribed it to the repudiation by 
Edward III of debts owing to them. Dr. Sapori shows that such repudia- 
tion did not in fact take place. The document (6 May 1339) which Peruzzi 
describes as‘ a terrible measure’ expressly excepts the Bardi and Peruzzi, 
* necnon assignationibus dilectis nobis [? nostris] mercatoribus de Societa- 
tibus Bardorum et Peruch [sic] factis et concessis dumtaxat exceptis ’. 
The Bardi and Peruzzi lost heavily through the war. But the debts of 
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the former, at least, appear to have been postponed, not repudiated. The 
representative of the Peruzzi before leaving England in 1352 acknowledged 
the receipt from the Crown of a sum of money ‘in partial payment of 
a larger sum’. The company of the Bardi was reconstituted in 1357, 
and continued to carry on business in England at any rate down to 1391, 
when outstanding debts on both sides were finally settled. From the 
point of view of the business men concerned, the partial repudiation 
involved in this prolonged moratorium was hardly less disastrous than 
complete repudiation. As Villani says, ‘ they entirely lost their credit’. 
Dr. Sapori’s own conclusion is that their collapse was due less to sharp 
practice on the part of Edward III than to the effect of war on banking 
houses which had heavy commitments in both belligerent countries. 
‘ To have remained neutral would have been to expose themselves to the 
confiscation of their property on both sides of the Channel. . . . Their fate 
was analogous to that of nations not immediately interested in a war 
between powerful states. They are aware of the risk, but though desirous 
of remaining neutral they end by entering the orbit of the group which 
controls their supplies and raw materials.’ R.H. T. 


Cardinal Gasquet’s The Religious Life of Henry VI (London: Bell, 
1923) and Father Ronald Knox and Mr. Shane Leslie’s The Miracles of 
King Henry VI (Cambridge: University Press, 1923) have both to deal 
with the personal character of the last Lancastrian king rather than 
with the history of his reign. Whatever view may be taken of his capacity 
as a ruler, as a man Henry must attract our sympathies. Under happier 
circumstances he might even have been an efficient king, but it can, 
I think, hardly be contended that at any time he showed the capacity 
to grapple with the political difficulties with which he was surrounded, 
and his mental weakness was surely more than the passing phase which 
Cardinal Gasquet in his ‘ Foreword’ suggests. As a king Henry’s chief 
merit was perhaps his fidelity to his ministers, but that was rather the 
outcome of his personality than evidence of political capacity. In some 
respects Henry was more fortunate than his friends, for even Yorkist 
writers spoke of him as ‘a good simple man’, whilst under the first 
Tudors he was venerated as a saint. That the cult of King Henry began 
within a few years of his death may be accepted as evidence of the personal 
regard in which his memory was held. On the other hand, political motives 
may have had something to do with the development which teok place 
under Henry VII. Cardinal Gasquet’s narrative is of necessity based 
on Blackman’s Life, which, as he suggests, may probably have been written 
with a view to the intended canonization. Blackman also was very 
probably responsible for the record of the king’s miracles in the form in 
which it now exists. Whilst Cardinal Gasquet is mainly concerned with 
Henry’s personality, in order to bring back to memory what our ancestors 
believed about the holy king, he also gives the history of the proposed 
canonization and discusses the Book of Miracles and the history of the 
cultus of Henry VI. The necessary complement is found in the volume 
edited by Father Knox and Mr. Leslie, who give the Latin text of the 
miracles with an English translation and a careful introduction dealing 
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analytically with the original from a religious point of view. Though its 
direct historical interest is less than that of Cardinal Gasquet’s little 
volume, the publication of the whole record is of value. The history of 
the fifteenth century in England has been so distorted by later prejudice 
that it is well to have a presentation of any view in correction of popular 
opinion. It is curious that Cardinal Gasquet makes no reference to the 
exhumation of Henry’s remains in 1910 as described in Archaeologia, 
vol. Ixii, nor to the indication which they afforded that he had met with 
a violent death. C. L. K. 


In editing Skene’s Memorabilia Scotica, 1475-1612, and Revisals of 
Regiam Majestatem (Glasgow: Maclehose, 1923), the late Dr. George 
Neilson rendered his last service to Scottish history, and the volume, 
though slender, forms no inappropriate conclusion to a life of scholarship. 
The Regiam Majestatem was a collection of the ‘ Auld Lawes and Constitu- 
tions of Scotland ’ produced in both a Latin and a Scots version in the year 
1609 by Sir John Skene of Curriehill, clerk register. On the fly-leaf of 
a certain copy of the Latin version were found some odd chronological 
extracts, and these were published, in 1837, in the second volume of 
Analecta Scotica. No guess was made at the authorship, but when the 
copy in question passed through the hands of David Laing to Cosmo 
Innes, the latter had no hesitation in declaring that the extracts, and 
certain revisions of the Latin text, were in the hand of Skene himself. 
This conclusion was evidently drawn by Innes about the year 1845, 
when he was engaged in the great task of editing the Acts of Parliament, 
but the only evidences of his discovery are the pencilled notes in his own 
copies of Analecta Scotica and Regiam Majestatem. Final confirmation 
came in 1916 when Neilson, enjoying a ‘ rummage round’ the shelves of 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s library, found, upon a Scots version of Regiam 
Majestatem, marginalia corresponding to those in the Latin edition, and 
indubitably in the hand of Skene. The chronological extracts are not in 
themselves of value; they seem to have been made by Skene from 
secondary sources (the Diary of Robert Birrel, for example), for his private 
use, and Neilson is certainly right in supposing that some of the entries 
bore reference to the controversy about his own office of clerk register. 
The revisions are more important. They deal mainly with technical points 
of law and procedure, but the references to Cowell’s Interpreter are perhaps 
significant. As Sir George Mackenzie pointed out, the word ‘ Prerogative’ 
first came into Scottish Law in 1606, and there is no doubt that at this 
time the Scots lawyers were casting their eyes south. But the real interest 
of the little book lies in the fact that it makes ‘ the sturdy old Clerk- 
Register his own posthumous re-editor’, and establishes across the cen- 
turies a kind of personal connexion between some of the most ardent 
students of Scottish constitutional history—Skene, Laing, Innes (and 
through Innes, Thomas Thomson), Sir Herbert Maxwell, and last, but not 
least, the editor himself. J. D. M. 


Mr. R. C. Anderson’s edition of The Assize of Bread Book, 1477-1517 
(Southampton Record Society, Southampton : Cox and Sharland, 1923), 
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usefully supplements such publications of the society as the Oak Book 
and the Port Books. It deals not only with the weighing of bread and the 
punishment of defaulting bakers, but also with the weighing of wool sold 
by English farmers or merchants to foreigners, the payments that made 
up the earl of Arundel’s annuity from the fee-farm of the town, and the 
fines collected, partly as penalties, partly as entrance-fees in various 
trades. The keeping of the assize of bread is illustrated by such entries 
as that the mayor in 1482 confiscated seven penny loaves on account of 
the baker’s deficiency and sent them to the prisoners (p. 3), probably 
those in the Bargate (p. 5). The foreign trade of Southampton accounts 
for the mention of Italian merchants such as Benedict Bonvise, Peter 
Centuriano, and Louis de Grimaldis, whose names occur in the Patent Rolls 
for the reign of Henry VII. Notable English merchants are also men- 
tioned, such as Master Tame, doubtless the famous Fairford merchant, 
and William Midwinter, who is well known from the Cely Papers. Another 
wool-seller is mentioned in an entry (p. 13) showing a curious mixture of 
languages : ‘ sol’ hostelage [i. e. storage] John Tanner of borfford vendit 
a [sold to] antony Spinell’. This John Tanner was bailiff of Burford in 
1493 and is mentioned several times in Mr. Gretton’s Burford Records. 
Another Burford man who sold wool at Southampton was William Bishop, 
extracts from whose will (1485) are printed by Mr. Gretton (p. 113). 
The section of the book dealing with fines shows the care taken to preserve 
order in the town: a Dutchman who called a prominent burgess ‘ other- 
wise than by his name’ and assaulted him with a great staff, had to pay 
a box of herrings worth 9s. A heavier penalty, viz. 20s., was inflicted on 
certain Frenchmen who rashly spoke of the pleasure it would give them 
to steal the town’s guns and carry them off to Normandy. The fine was 
enough to pay for a chain to secure the guns and leave a good margin of 
profit to the town. An entry on p. 59, ‘ the Harry of Hampton sold by 
Rob’t Reynold and Rob’t Norton for cclx li to the King’s g[ra]ce ’, serves 
to correct Mr. Oppenheim’s suggestion! that the Henry of Hampton was 
‘ probably the carrack of Hampton’, bought in March 1513 for 6,000 
ducats from Fernando de la Sala. C.A.J.58. 


The subject of Mr. Aubrey Bell’s book, Gaspar Corréa, in the Portu- 
guese series of Hispanic Notes and Monographs (London: Milford, 1924), 
is the earliest and one of the four great historians of the Portuguese eastern 
empire in the sixteenth century. Though not a cultured man, or even 
a correct writer, he set down simply and straightforwardly what he saw, and 
he had the art to make the past live again. He sailed for India in 1512 
and was almost immediately appointed one of Albuquerque’s secretaries, 
a post which must have been an education in itself. He accompanied his 
chief in the expedition to Aden in 1513 and in 1515 to Ormuz. In January 
of the following year he became inspector of works at Goa and later on 
secretary of the factory at Cochin; but he was more of a soldier than an 
administrator; he took part in many important military operations 
and died assassinated at Malacca about 1563, after fifty years of service 
in the East. His outspokenness is thought by some to have been the reason 
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why his Lendas da India remained so long in manuscript, but it seems 
more likely that the size of the book and the appearance of the histories 
of Barros and Castanheda prevented its being printed ; the only edition, 
that of the Lisbon Academy of Sciences, consists of four quarto volumes 
of more than 3,000 pages in all. Frank in condemning abuses, Corréa 
had no more scruples, where money was to be made, than most of his 
contemporaries, but his patriotism, courage, and sincerity attract us, 
and these qualities won him the regard of successive governors of India. 
A skilful draughtsman, he depicted these latter with the aid of a native 
artist, and the portraits are reproduced in the printed text. His history 
deals with the period from 1497 to 1550 very fully ; it is mostly action, 
little attention being given to the country and people. He began to 
take notes of important events soon after his arrival, and he made use 
of printed and manuscript sources, but in the main his book is founded 
on personal experience. He is usually reliable, and sometimes, when 
he is not sure of an incident he relates, he will say so. He tells some 
marvellous stories, but these are not the product of a romantic imagina- 
tion; he gives them as hearsay. He is rich in detail not found in other 
writers. Like a true Portuguese, he attached great importance to dress 
and describes that of Albuquerque and other captains with gusto. He 
loved rich and beautiful things, jewels, furniture, carvings, and lingers 
on them; but no one can paint more vividly scenes on a large scale, 
such as the capture of Goa, the sack of Malacca, and a dozen others. 
Mr. Bell sums him up happily: ‘ None of the histories of India have 
given us slices of life as has Corréa; from no other work can we obtain 
so intimate a portrait of the great soldier and administrator Alfonso de 
Albuquerque ; nowhere else are the atmosphere of the East and the 
deeds of the Portuguese in India reproduced in a narrative so picturesque 
and dramatic.’ This is the first adequate account of Corréa’s life and work 
in any language; Mr. Bell displays his wonted thoroughness, critical 
acumen, and descriptive power. He does not attempt to correct his author’s 
occasional mistakes of fact and date by reference to other writers, nor 
could this be expected in a small monograph. It should have been done 
in the notes to the Academy edition ; but these were never issued, the only 
defect in an admirable piece of work. E. P. 


1924 


In his dissertation for an Amsterdam doctorate, Sir Thomas More and 
his Utopia (Amsterdam: Kruyt, 1923), Dr. Gerard Dudok tries ‘ to show 
what More was to his century and to his country’. It is a painstaking 
piece of work, but Dr. Dudok has had difficulty in obtaining More’s original 
editions, and he seems unacquainted with some recent publications such 
as M. Delcourt’s valuable Essai sur la Langue de Sir Thomas More. The 
first half of the book is occupied in placing the Utopia in its setting. The 
introduction deals with ‘ Utopian novels’ and ‘ Robinsonades ’, so called 
from Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe and divided by an industrious German, 
who has made a bibliography of them, into ‘ Robinsonades proper’ and 

‘ Pseudo-Robinsonades’. The influence on More of Plato’s Republic, 
Piers Plowman and the medieval political songs, and Vespucci’s Nauiga- 

tiones is discussed in detail. This conscientious exploration into first 
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causes has perhaps led Dr. Dudok to treat the Utopia itself too seriously, 
as though it were an elaborate political treatise written with the immediate 
hope of improving the world, rather than a spontaneous attempt to give 
shape to ideals; jest and earnest intermingled, as was More’s way. Dr. 
Dudok takes Hythloday’s statements as More’s considered opinions, 
and contrasts them with the less generous outlook of the Apology, of which 
also he makes a detailed study. It is hard for any one to whom English 
is a foreign tongue to deal with More’s English, and Dr. Dudok’s appendix ii, 
which gives an abstract of the Apology, is unsatisfactory ; he misses im- 
portant points and so fails often to give More’s real meaning. Christopher 
St. German, ‘ the pacifier’, whom More was answering in his a Y; 
was a lawyer, not, as Dr. Dudok says, a priest. H. M. 


Dr. Kurt Kaser’s book on Das Zeitalter der Reformation und Gegen- 
reformation von 1517-1660 (Stuttgart-Gotha: Perthes, 1922) forms the 
first half of the sixth volume of the Welt-Geschichte edited by Dr. Ludo 
Moritz Hartmann. Faced by the inevitable choice betwixt mere narra- 
tive and discussion, Dr. Kaser has wisely decided in favour of discussion. 
His themes are well selected, and though he appears to write from 
a ‘ liberal’ point of view, he has striven to be, and generally succeeded in 
being, fair all round. The main criticism of his work is that it assumes 
more knowledge than a beginner would possess, while its conciseness 
and want of references render it of little use to the expert. To a reader 
possessed of a fair general knowledge, however, it is of real value. He 
must, of course, take as they stand the author’s selection of facts and his 
judgement upon them ; but as the selection is wise and the judgements 
are tolerant, he is not likely to be seriously misled. Much prominence is 
given to German affairs, and traces of the old German attitude are still 
observable. The German reformation, for example, though its political 
and social aspects are freely admitted, is found to be fundamentally 
spiritual ; but, while Cromwell’s spirituality is not disputed, it is pro- 
nounced to have been secondary to his imperialism. Cromwell’s England, 
too, which had in a sense achieved what Germany is only now achieving, 
is described as a‘ young’ state. The sections on British history are not 
always quite accurate, but within the narrow limits of space absolute 
accuracy was almost impossible; the generalizations are sound and 
interesting, and the sections are models of compression. It is, however, 
those which deal with continental politics which are of most interest to 
English historians. Dr. Kaser’s treatment of Germanic and Baltic 
problems will be found extremely helpful by those engaged in teaching, 
and indeed his power of apt generalization throughout the book will be 
a great aid to clear exposition. J. D. M. 


In his able book on The Attitude of Martin Bucer toward the Bigamy 
of Philip of Hesse (London: Milford, 1924), Mr. Hastings Eells has 
given us a thorough piece of work. Its substance is of wider import than 
its title, for in it we have a careful account of the views of the reformers 
on the subject of divorce. The author sets forth the ideas of Martin 
Bucer on divorce long before the infatuation of Philip of Hesse for Margaret 
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von der Sale, and he has no difficulty in proving that Bucer consistently 
advocated laxer notions than those officially prevalent. The marriage of 
Philip of Hesse did not take place till 1540, yet we learn that in 1530 
Bucer held that divorce is a remedy to curb the natural inclination of men 
in the direction of immorality and unfaithfulness. He also held that 
Christ allowed divorce on the ground of hardness of heart. Mr. Eells 
well brings out the influence of St. Paul’s teaching on the mind of the 
reformer. It is worth noting that Bucer regarded the ‘ divorce’ of 
Henry VIII as a wrongful act. May we make an appeal to the author ? 
There is no adequate biography of Bucer in German or indeed in any other 
tongue. It is obvious that he is the very man to fill the gap on our shelves. 
Incidentally, Mr. Eells sets forth the views of the reformer on educa- 
tion, on peace, and on Holy Communion. Most of us are aware that 
Bucer was pre-eminently the diplomatist of the reformation. His friend 
Margaret Blauer looked on him as ‘ the dear politicus and fanaticus of 
union’. His mediating attitude renders him an attractive character, 
and we heartily wish that Mr. Eells will undertake to write his life. 


R. H. M. 


- Herr Johannes Kiihn explores the relations between Toleranz und 
Offenbarung (Leipzig: Meiner, 1923) in careful and thorough pages. He 
sets out with the days of Luther and comes down to those of Spener. For 
the author toleration is not necessarily a good and lack of toleration an 
evil. His point of view is that the relation between toleration and 
intolerance resembles that of plaintiff and defendant. What is toleration 
attacking ? What is intolerance defending ? To Herr Kiihn the motives 
are all-important, and not the least valuable portion of his able book is 
the elaborate investigation of the motives of such men as Schwenckfeld 
and Roger Williams, Joris and Béhme, Castellio and Acontius, and 
Arminius and Grotius. We have not always been able to agree with him 
in his analysis of motives. How could we? But it is at least the merit 
of this book that wherever we disagreed the author forced us to find reasons 
for our dissent. To him the defence of toleration rests on something deeper 
than the needs of reason or the needs of the soul to worship God according 
to the dictates of conscience. He possesses the rooted conviction that 
behind the assertions of the different types of men whose utterances he 
_ sets down there are deeper convictions underlying them all. In the case 
of Luther, for instance, he brings together a heavy indictment in the shape 
of the features and the motives animating his lack of toleration. Then he 
proceeds to show how the movement of Luther was inextricably blended 
with the wider one of the sixteenth and indeed the seventeenth century. 
The different directions in which religious life began to develop inevitably 
stimulated the growth of toleration. Herr Kiihn lays considerable stress 
on the subjectivism and the individualism characterizing those who 
adopted the faith of the reformation. Naturally this subjectivity and 
this individualism came into conflict with all organized forms of religion. 
To the author the triumph of individualism emerges as the leading charac- 
teristic of his thoughtful piece of work. _ R. HLM. 
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In the volume entitled Durham Protestations (Durham : Surtees Society, 
1922), edited by Mr. H. M. Wood, is contained a list of the male inhabitants 
of the county palatine, Berwick, and Morpeth, of the age of eighteen and 
upwards, who in 1642 signed or did not sign (either through absence or 
unwillingness) the protestation to defend the reformed protestant religion 
as expressed in the doctrine of the church of England. The editor has 
supplied many valuable notes, mainly genealogical, but might usefully 
have included references to such works as the Calendar of State Papers, 
Committee of Compounding, and the Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 
which would have indicated the politics of some of the more important 
signatories. As an example, the names, with one exception, of every 
member of the committee for raising and levying money in Durham 
appointed by the ordinance of 3 August 1643 appear in this volume. The 
interest of this book might have been increased in another way, if the editor 
had enlarged his preface by endeavouring to deduce from the lists the extent 
of recusancy, the willingness or the reverse of the Anglican clergy and those 
esquires or gentlemen who fought on the royalist side in the civil war to 
sign this protestation. An ingenious statistician might even have hazarded 
a calculation of the population of the districts concerned. G.D. 


L’ Education Politique de Louis XIV (Paris: Hachette, 1923), by 
G. Lacour-Gayet, is a careful study of the influences which helped to 
form the character and opinions of Louis XIV. According to popular 
belief, based mainly upon the prejudiced statements of Saint-Simon, the 
king’s education was much neglected. M. Lacour-Gayet shows that this 
was far from being the case. Louis was not fond of books, but he received 
many lessons in practical politics from Mazarin, who, moreover, took great 
pains to protect his morals and to foster in him a spirit of industry. Louis 
was much influenced by his mother, Anne of Austria, who was one of the 
few people who gained his affection. Under her tutelage he formed the 
habits of piety that he never lost, and her scorn of the Frondeurs and 
vehement faith in the royal. prerogatives considerably strengthened the 
absolutist tendencies which were fostered by every other circumstance 
of his youth. ° In later life he scarcely ever mentioned his father, Louis XIII, 
who died when he was very young, but he had a great admiration for 
Henry IV and perhaps tried to model part of his policy (though unfor- 
tunately not with much success) upon that of his grandfather. The 
second part of this book deals with the contemporary theory of the 
divine right of kings; the English reader will be especially interested 
in the short account given of the influence on French thought of the theories 
of Hobbes, which were favourably received in Paris after the fiasco of the 
Fronde. The first edition of this work, which has been out of print for 
some time, appeared in 1898. It contains a bibliography and references to 
sources which are unfortunately omitted in the present edition. M. Lacour- 
Gayet deals with his subject in an attractive if somewhat popular style. 

Cc. E. M. 


The short period in the history of New England between the intro- 
duction of a new system of government in 1686 and its overthrow in 1689 
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receives full and adequate treatment in Dr. Julia Barnes’s The Dominion 
of New England (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1923), which has 
been written under the inspiration and guidance of Professor C. F. Andrews. 
Dr. Barnes writes throughout in a tone of complete detachment from 
patriotic or party prejudices, and seems to be of opinion that, if only 
a popular assembly had been allowed and there had not been attempted 
a radical alteration in the land system of the colony, the moderates were 
in sufficient strength to have put down the movement that accomplished 
the overthrow of Andros’s government. Of especial value are the chapters 
on ‘ Legislation and Taxation ’, ‘ Administration of Justice ’, ‘ The Land 
System ’, and ‘ Defense ’. H. E. E. 


The bulk of the contents of the eighth volume of the Manuscripts of the 
House of Lords, 1708-10 (London : Stationery Office, 1923), concerns what 
is usually known in Scotland as ‘ the French descent of 1708’ or ‘ the 
attempt of 1708’. Two hundred closely printed pages reveal the informa- 
tion the English government obtained about the equipment by Louis XIV 
of a fleet to restore the Old Pretender, its passage to and from the Scottish 
coast, the military and naval preparations made in Great Britain to avert 
this danger, and the measures adopted in Scotland to secure all suspects 
and thus nip a rebellion in the bud. These documents are so voluminous 
that a student who possessed this book and Professor C. Sanford Terry’s 
The Chevalier de St. George would have most of the materials available 
for a study of this Jacobite expedition. Other miscellaneous papers relate 
to the election of Scottish representative peers, the preservation of public 
records, the naturalization of foreign protestants, and Dr. Sacheverell’s 
impeachment. The value of this work is much enhanced by an excellent 


introduction, which is very properly confined to illustrating the papers to 
which it is prefixed. G. D. 


It is satisfactory to find that Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade is continuing his 
patient researches into the records of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries for any details that may throw additional light on the life and 
environment of his hero Dr. Johnson. His contribution to Johnsonian 
literature promises to be the most considerable since that of Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill. In Johnsonian Gleanings: Part iv—The Doctor’s Boyhood—Appen- 
dices (London : Privately printed for the author, 1923) he amplifies and 
completes the information given in part iii, which dealt with Johnson’s 
early years, from his birth in 1709 to his matriculation at Oxford in 1728. 
The present volume is not of such general interest as part iii, and is, as 
Mr. Reade himself admits, ‘ rather solid fare’. This was probably inevit- 
able as it forms an appendix to the preceding volume, and consists largely 
of extracts from parish registers and of abstracts of wills and of other 
official documents, giving us the actual sources from which the narrative 
in the earlier volume is derived. With the help of this material Mr. Reade 
constructs pedigrees of several Lichfield families of Johnson’s period, 
and considerably increases our knowledge of his relations on both sides 
and of the friends of his boyhood. Mr. Reade casts his net wide, and by 
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his accumulation of data will probably help many who are interested in 
the genealogies of families in the western midlands. Several well-known 
names appear in these pages as connected in some way with Lichfield 
families of the eighteenth century; these include Mrs. Sherwood of 
‘ Fairchild Family ’ fame, Henry Salt the traveller, Dr. Sacheverell, and 
Charles Darwin, whose grandmother was the daughter of Charles Howard, 
one of Johnson’s schoolboy friends. The thoroughness of Mr. Reade’s 
researches may be gauged by the fact that he devotes several pages to 
the family of Johnson’s foster-mother, Joan Marklew, and several more 
to that of Michael Johnson’s apprentice, Simon Marten. The volume 
is by no means devoid of human interest, and Mr. Reade is right in claiming 
that there are ‘ bits of flesh among the dry bones’. Perhaps the most 
interesting document here reproduced is the rather pathetic letter written 
to Johnson in 1780 by his elderly cousin, Phoebe Ford, who was for many 
years housekeeper to Edward Gibbon. Mr. Reade suggests that the well- 
known lack of cordiality between Johnson and Gibbon may have been 
partly due to some awkwardness occasioned by this fact. Fuller details 
are given in this volume of the family of Ford to which Johnson’s mother 
belonged, and we learn something of the naval career of his stepson, 
Captain Jervis Henry Porter. We can again congratulate Mr. Reade on 
a most useful piece of work. The volume is well produced, and is eqmipped 
with an excellent index. 


Mr. John Beresford has admirably edited The Diary of a Country 


Parson: The Reverend James Woodforde (London: Milford, 1924), which 
contains an abridgement of such parts of a diary written from 1758 to 
1803 as cover the years 1758 to 1781. The diarist was a fellow of New 
College, Oxford, who held curacies in Somerset and a rectory in Norfolk 
within this period. He seems to have been a placid and unimaginative 
country parson who loved good food and good drink, enjoyed to the full 
the typical village life of his age, and apparently never read. Echoes of 
a wider world are sounded from time to time. ‘ Very great rejoycings this 
night on the taking of Quebec’ occur while Woodforde is at Oxford. 
Wilkes’s successful action against Lord Halifax warrants the ringing of his 
church bells ‘ most part of the day’ in 1769. Cornwallis’s surrender is 
mentioned in 1781, but occupies less space and less comment in the day’s 
news than the results of the morning’s coursing. The value of this book 
to the historian lies in its intimate picture of English rural manners and 
customs. It is interesting to find travelling companies playing The 
Beggar's Opera, Hamlet, and Richard III at so remote a spot as Castle 
Cary in 1770. Hannah Snell, who served twenty-one years ‘ as a common 
soldier in the Army and not discovered by any as a woman’, is met at 
Weston in 1778. She was then ‘ about 60 years of age and travels the 
country with a basket at her back selling buttons, gaiters, laces, &c.’ 
Mr. Beresford thinks that the diary should induce us to revise Macaulay's 
depressing view of the country clergy of the eighteenth century, and so 
far as Macaulay reflected on their social standing, it is evidence in favour 
of a modified judgement. Woodforde was certainly kindly, intelligent, 
convivial, and fond of sport. Though he drank hard, he was no sot, and 
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could say after a night at Oxford when port, Madeira, ‘ arrac punch’, 
beer, and cider had all been drunk, that ‘ I carried of my drinking exceed- 
ingly well indeed’. His entry for Christmas Day 1781 includes the human 
record, ‘ We had a good piece of rost beef for dinner and plenty of plumb 
puddings ’. Nothing in the diary, however, points to his ever having been 
interested in things of the spirit. G. B. H. 


In an interesting monograph, The American Revolution, A Constitu- 
tional Interpretation (New York: Macmillan, 1923), Professor C. H. 
MclIlwain maintains with much learning and ingenuity the proposition 
that in the constitutional issue between England and the American 
colonies it was the latter who were in the right. According to him, the 
direct and constitutional causes of the Revolution began in 1649, when 
parliament first spoke of‘ the people of England and all the dominions and 
territories thereunto belonging’. Hitherto allegiance had been recognized 
as due to the Crown; but the assumption of authority by parliament 
introduced a new factor. Mr. McIlwain makes effective use of the Irish 
analogy, and the references to the statements of Darcy, Bolton, Molyneux, 
and Swift are extremely suggestive and to the point. Less convincing 
are the arguments drawn from the case of Scotland and the Channel Islands. 
The coexistence of two separate kingdoms under a common king and the 
fact that the duke of Normandy, to whom the Channel Islands belonged, 
became king of England, makes their position wholly different from that 
of the colonies. Again, it seems somewhat fanciful to contend, as was 
contended by Samuel and John Adams, and somewhat hesitatingly by 
Professor McIlwraith, that the dominions had not been consenting parties 
to the English Revolution of 1688; whilst they acclaimed the new sovereigns 
sworn under the new coronation oath to govern ‘ according to the Statutes 
in Parliament agreed on’. It is no doubt true that on the eve of the 
Revolution men like 8. and J. Adams and J. Wilson can be called in aid 
of Mr. MclIlwain’s contention, and that the Massachusetts legislature 
had in the seventeenth century maintained this view ; but if the colonists 
really were convinced of their independence of parliament, it is strange 
that the Navigation Acts should have been acquiesced in so long and so 
generally. Even with regard to taxation it is difficult to get over the 
provision in the charter of Pennsylvania that nothing of that nature 
should be done ‘ unless the same be with the consent of the Proprietary 
or chief governor and Assembly, or by act of Parliament in England’. 

H. E. E. 


There were three battalions which bore the title of The Queen’s Rangers, 
a pamphlet upon which (s./., s. a.) has been written by Mr. H. Walker. 
The first was a loyalist light corps, raised in 1776 and reorganized by 
Colonel Simcoe in the next year. Under his command it won distinction 
at Brandywine, during the retreat from Philadelphia, and in the Virginia 
campaign. It was included in the capitulation of Yorktown and disbanded 
in 1783. Eight years later the second battalion was raised in England 
at the suggestion of Simcoe, first lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada. 
It was designed to facilitate colonization in that province by clearing 
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forests and constructing roads. It saw no war service and was disbanded 
in 1802. The third was raised in Upper Canada on the occasion of the 
rebellion of 1837. Details of its movements are lacking and it was soon 
disbanded. The colours of the first battalion were recently transferred 
from Simcoe’s home in Devonshire to Toronto. Short biographies of the 
principal officers and the muster-roll of this battalion are included in the 
pamphlet. W. B. W. 


M. J.-B. Manger, jun., disarms criticism of his Recherches sur les Relations 
Economiques entre la France et la Hollande pendant la Révolution Frangaise 
(1785-1795) (Paris: Champion, 1923) by admitting that his study lacks 
cohesion and that, in some respects, it is fragmentary. He has only 
attempted to give the results of his own researches in the archives both 
at Paris and at Amsterdam and The Hague. The most repaying were the 
French consular archives, although, by what seems an excess of caution 
on the part of the authorities, all after the year 1793 are closed to the 
historian. It was perhaps unwise of M. Manger to state that the limits 
of his studies were 1785, the treaty between France and Holland, and 
1795, the conclusion of the war between the two republics; for he has 
found himself under the necessity of devoting an introductory chapter 
to the events leading up to the treaty of 1785, and has given up the last 
third of his book to an interesting study of the means by which Holland 
raised the indemnity imposed on her in 1795 and the effects of its payment 
on French finances. For the rest he shows that the policy of France towards 
Holland during both peace and war aimed primarily, though without 
effect, at undermining the commercial prosperity of England. The study 
concludes with four .interesting statistical tables. M. A. P. 


Dr. A. L. Geyer’s book, Das Wirthschafiliche System der Nieder- 
liindischen Ostindischen Kompanie am Kap der Guten Hoffnung, 1785-1795 
(Munich : Oldenbourg, 1923), is a detailed inquiry into the economic side 
of the company’s administration at the Cape during the ten years referred 
to, containing a full account of the disastrous deficits and of the efforts 
made by the company (under pressure from Holland) to cut expenditure 
down. Dr. Geyer describes the administrative arrangements and the 
state of trade. It is indeed a gloomy picture. The company, which still 
regarded the Cape merely as a port of call on the way to the East Indies, 
paid little attention to the colonists except as a source of profit or loss, 
yet conducted even the business side of its enterprise so badly that it 
was always losing money. The books were kept disgracefully, and though 
copies of some of them were sent home to Holland, the board never appa- 
rently took the trouble to examine them, preferring to rely on the reports 
of their local officials, who habitually hoodwinked them. The administra- 
tion at the Cape was honeycombed with corruption and, especially when the 
interests of officials were concerned, often made no attempt to carry out 
unpopular orders from home. The community at Cape Town lived on 
forbidden trade, and outside evaded taxes and falsified such returns as it 
had to make. All this was in great part due to the company’s clinging to 
its monopoly in trade, which it did not (and latterly could not) enforce 
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effectively, but was unwilling to abandon. The General Commissioners 
Nederburgh and Frykenius, who were specially sent out in 1792, were 
not incompetent ; on the contrary, from their own point of view they 
were effective in reducing expenditure and increasing income. But, as 
Dr. Geyer points out, although they spoke the colonists fair, there is good 
reason to suppose that al] they really were aiming at was to gain time for 
the company, which was threatened with bankruptcy. The colonists indeed 
had been living on the company’s extravagance and slackness, and the 
economies introduced half ruined them, while the offers of a right to the 
whale fishery and trade with Batavia were little better than a mockery, 
though the colonists do not seem to have seen this. Dr. Geyer has evidently 
examined his authorities very thoroughly, and his detailed examination 
of the case throws a great deal of light on the lamentable failure of the 
company. H. L. 


M. Albert Duchéne’s Gabriel Malés et la Reconstitution Financiere de 
la France aprés 1789 (Paris: Plon, 1923) is a biography of local piety. 
M. Louis Madelin, who contributes a preface, confesses what foreign 
historians need not be ashamed to confess with him, that he knew little 
about Malés de la Corréze except a scene of fisticuffs in which Malés took 
part in the five hundred, 1 messidor an V. ‘ Je m’étais fait l’idée d’un 
Malés violent et tapageur. Et voici que M. Albert Duchéne est venu me 
peindre . . . un Malés grave, un peu pesant, de bonne tenue bourgeoise 
et d’idées rassises.’ A lawyer of the old order; a discreet ‘ business’ 
member of successive assemblies—not, however, of the legislative or 
the convention—Malés went from the tribunat to Napoleon’s cour des 
comptes, and sat there under the Bourbons and Louis-Philippe, retiring 
only in 1836 at the age of eighty. He died next year. It cannot fairly 
be said that the book adds greatly to our knowledge of the financial 
history of the period. But a charming picture of family and local affairs 
in the Bas-Limousin serves as a background to the parliamentary and 
financial narrative. To one who, like the present reviewer, knows Malés’s 
country and Brive ‘ la Gaillarde’, of which he was mayor in 1793, the piety 
to which the book owes its origin will never seem misplaced. J. H. C. 


M. Camille Bloch has edited for the ‘ Collection de Documents . . . 
sur Histoire Economique de la Révolution Frangaise’ the Procés-Verbaux 
du Comité des Finances de Assemblée Constituante (Rennes: Oberthur, 
1922). The committee was not officially an executive body, though it 
took upon itself, very properly, to decide many small questions and some 
fairly large ones. It gave rulings on disputed points of financial procedure 
arising from the transition from old to new conditions. Sometimes it 
interpreted a law. It received a great many appeals from individuals, 
generally from those who had claims against the state under the old order 
and were afraid that they might not be honoured under the new. Con- 
tractors for a canal who cannot get back their advances for the works ; 
provincial governors and others who had claims on the provinces which 
they fear the departments may not honour; persons who had enjoyed 
monopolies and privileges which are being infringed, are samples from 
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a long list. It is interesting to meet M. de Villemotte, the lessee of the 
Salle du Manége, evicted to make room for the assembly (p. 73). Carlyle 
would have been fascinated to know that he had paid the Crown nothing, 
but had paid his predecessor 80,000 livres. Yet he had drawn from the 
treasury 18,000 livres a year and from the ‘ grande écurie’ 8,000, ‘ et 
enfin tous les frais de son établissement étaient payés par les jeunes gens 
qui venaient y prendre des lecons’. Many of these cases were passed on 
to other committees. On matters fully within its competence the com- 
mittee drafted decrees, and sometimes letters, for the assembly, which 
might or might not be accepted. In order to estimate the true importance 
of its work all these pieces of business would have to be followed through 
seriatim. It spent a good deal of time in attempting to ascertain the 
dimensions of the national debt. Having considered one very gloomy 
and one more encouraging estimate, it decided (24 July 1790, p. 313) 
que les ressources de I’ Etat sont bien supérieures 4 ses charges, que l’énormité de la 
dette . . . est chimérique, qu’aucun Etat de Europe ne mérite autant de confiance ni 
de crédit que la France, et que la banqueroute ne peut étre possible que dans la téte 
de ceux qui la désirent. : 

One recalls involuntarily passages in the history of the recent ‘ battle 
of the franc’. There is no need to say that M. Bloch’s editing is admirable. 
A splendid index makes the material perfectly accessible to local historians, 
for whom it should be of special interest. J. H.C. 


Miss Elizabeth Merritt’s study of James Henry Hammond, 1807-1864 
(John Hopkins University Studies. Baltimore: John Hopkins Press, 
1923), has both considerable interest and a literary merit unusual in this 
kind of work. Hammond was a man of position and force of character, 
a typical southern leader of the generation before the war. He understood 
and loved the south, and he could speak for it in a way that found an 
echo in millions of hearts. But, like other southerners, he did not under- 
stand the north, nor share at all its idea of the union. To him union was 
“a policy not a principle’, and he seems from an early period of his life 
to have believed a breach between north and south inevitable and desirable. 
In this the author thinks he represented a considerable section, and that 
‘ there was in South Carolina a distinct body of public opinion, respectable 
in numbers and eminence, which from nullification in 1832 to secession 
in 1860 was working for a united South, for a Southern Nation’. Of such 
a section Hammond was a natural leader. ‘ He was the baron of his 
district and one of the great barons of the state ’, South Carolina, intent 
on planting, ‘ the only independent and really honourable occupation ’, 
an unfaltering defender of slavery as a social and economic system and 
as the proper destiny of the African negro: ‘I would not cage an eagle 
or even a hawk. Shall we therefore rear no poultry?’ He played no 
part in secession, which he thought untimely, or in the war, for his health 
was failing, and before it closed he died in the faith in which he had lived : 
‘if we are subjugated, run a plow over my grave’. E. A. B. 


The sixth volume of Sir Charles Oman’s History of the Peninsular War 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1922) covers ground of exceptional interest. 
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It starts with Wellington’s ineffective pursuit of Clausel and his failure 
to reduce Burgos, followed by his retreat to the Tormes and thence to 
Portugal. Professor Oman shows that the causes of failure were an unsound 
plan of campaign, due to over-confidence and the lack of a clear objective, 
and the absence of an adequate siege-train. He duly appreciates Welling- 
ton’s skill in extricating himself from his perilous position, suggests that 
it was French morale, which was more severely shaken owing to their 
failure to force a decisive battle, although a third stronger in numbers, 
and criticizes Wellington’s censure of the misconduct of his troops during 
the retreat from the Tormes as excessive and too sweeping. The Vittoria 
campaign was Wellington’s strategical masterpiece, to which the author 
does full justice. He lays great stress on the two surprises which Welling- 
ton planned for the French: the passage of the Esla by his left wing, 
and the transfer of his base from Lisbon to the Bay of Biscay, and in a 
striking paragraph shows that the latter could not have been anticipated 
by ‘officers reared in continental campaigns and unused to contemplating 
the correlation of land operations and naval strategy ’. In his account of 
Vittoria Sir Charles dissents from Napier’s view that Margarita was the 
village stormed by Vandeleur’s brigade, and argues convincingly in favour 
of La Hermandad. The French attempts to hunt down the partisan 
leaders in northern Spain are described in some detail, and he shows that 
their failure was an important factor in the final defeat of Joseph’s army. 
The volume closes with Soult’s offensive in the Pyrenees and retreat into 
France. An account of Murray’s futile operations on the east coast serves 
to mark the contrast with the brilliant success in the main theatre of war. 
The author’s treatment of those problems which lie on the border-line 
between strategy and policy could not be bettered. From the ‘ morning 
states’ of Wellington’s army in 1813, long lost but recently discovered, 
he gives ‘ accurately the strength of every British and Portuguese brigade 
at Vittoria and in the Pyrenees’. But Wellington’s battle-order for 
Vittoria is not included in the appendices, which would have made it 
easier to follow the criticism of Wellington’s tactics. Sir Charles Oman’s 
weak point is his neglect of the administrative side of Wellington’s army. 
His tendency is to ignore questions of transport and supply. Otherwise 
he would not have found the detachment of Pakenham’s division on the 
eve of Vittoria ‘inexplicable’. Throughout he has observed a self-denying 
ordinance in regard to drawing comparisons with the operations of the 
great war. In note 2 on page 388 Givon should be Giron. W. B. W. 


The distinctive feature of Mr. E. Welbourne’s book on The Miners’ 
Unions of Northumberland and Durham is the use which the author has 
made of the records of the Durham Miners’ Association and local news- 
papers such as the Durham Chronicle, the Newcastle (Weekly) Chronicle, 
and the Durham City and County News. These have enabled him to 
supplement the history of the Northumberland and Durham miners as 
portrayed by R. Fynes in his book published half a century ago. The 
narrative, while showing some defects in construction, is on the whole 
competently handled, and serves to indicate that economic history, too, 
can justly claim its heroes—and its martyrs—its dramatic phases and its 
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living interest. Mr. Welbourne’s style is not always free from obscurities, 
and his method of exposition sometimes leaves the reader uricertain 
whether the changes which he describes were general in their application 
or local. This obscurity is particularly noticeable in connexion with his 
account of the yearly Bond which plays so large a part in the history of the 
miners. In one place we are told that the yearly Bond lapsed, killed by a 
successful strike ; but it makes frequent reappearances in Mr. Welbourne’s 
pages before it is finally disposed of. The author would have added 
greatly to the value of his work if he had devoted a special chapter to an 
analytical study of the Bond, tracing its gradual abandonment in different 
localities. Mr. Welbourne’s criticisms do not always appear warranted 
by the facts which he himself relates. For example, we are told that a 
strike at Wingate over the introduction of a wire rope ‘ was but another 
instance of the foolish opposition of workmen to all invention’ (p. 65), 
yet he admits at the same time that ‘ in truth the condition of the wire 
rope would have shocked a modern inspector’. The author takes an 
unfavourable view of Mr. Roberts, the famous ‘ Pitman’s attorney- 
general’, and he seems to hold that Roberts’s advocacy did the men no 
particular good (cf. p. 145), a view which may be correct, but which is hardly 
substantiated here. Errors in detail seem singularly rare, though the 
Rev. M. Nesfield, who intervened in the celebrated strike of 1810, is 
transformed into the Rev. M. Newfield. Taken as a whole, Mr. Welbourne’s 
book will be a very useful addition to the literature of trade unionism. 
E. L. 


Dr. Mathieson’s short book, or rather long essay, on English Church 
Reform, 1815-40 (London: Longmans, 1923), is a little disappointing. 
It is true, as Dr. Mathieson points out, that the ecclesiastical legislation 
of 1836-40 has not been described with the ‘ fullness and particularity 
which it deserves’. But Dr. Mathieson himself gives barely fifty pages to 
these years; his first hundred and twenty pages deal somewhat dis- 
cursively with the years 1815-36. The book begins with an account of 
the ‘ pre-reform ’ church, and includes twenty pages on the origins of the 
Oxford movement. Thus if it be compared with Professor Halévy’s 
Histoire du Peuple Anglais au dix-neuviéme Siécle, Dr. Mathieson’s book 
is itself only an outline. Nor does it compare in perspicacity and apposite- 
ness with M. Halévy’s work. The author feels little sympathy with the 
clergy of the early nineteenth century. It is hard indeed to sympathize 
with most of them, and the leaders of the Oxford movement scarcely 
escape. To Newman may be forgiven the self-absorption of the great 
artist. But Pusey knew German science only to run away from it, and 
seems entirely to have ignored the French catholic revival. Nor did those 
who had less pretensions to historical or theological knowledge or artistic 
power show much care for the social welfare of their fellow-countrymen. 
It is hard to forgive Keble’s remark in his assize sermon that disrespect 
for the clergy implies ‘ enmity to Him who gave them their commission ’, 
or his innuendo that toleration might be a pretext for wrongdoing on 
a level with the * impious liberality of Saul in sparing the Amalekites ’. 
But although the leaders of the Oxford movement were illiberal, unin- 
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structed (save in a narrow sphere), and in many ways selfish, their aim 
was new in England, and of great nobility. Their revival of personal 
religion and of the idea of a religious society had within itself possibilities 
of reform far beyond the immediate measures which they opposed. It is 
a little curious to find that Dr. Mathieson is also mildly sarcastic on the 
subject of Arnold. Arnold, like all the men of his age, is still only old- 
fashioned, not even antique ; his oddities are good sport for essay-writers. 
But surely, when the fashions of the time are stripped away, he is an 
Englishman of Englishmen, and his own countrymen generally give more 
complimentary names to the methods which Dr. Mathieson calls ‘ rash 
and summary’. Again, on p. 106, there is a strange half-apprehension 
of the relations between the colleges and the university of Oxford. If 
he wishes to attack the collegiate system, Dr. Mathieson should get 
his facts right (e.g. ‘The University of Oxford had existed for at least 
a century and a half before the oldest of its colleges were founded . . .’). 
The sketchiness of treatment and the lack of sympathy with the subject 
as a whole rather spoil the book. But although it is hardly what its 
author claims for it, it contains a good many deductions which have not . 
been made before, corrects a number of errors, and puts together much 
that has hitherto been scattered in uninviting works of controversy or 
hagiography. E. L. W. 


The Eastern Washington State Historical Society has done well in 
bringing to the light, though somewhat late in the day, that portion of 
Ranald MacDonald (Spokance, Washington: The Inland American 
Printing Company, 1923) which contains the narrative of his great adven- 
ture to Japan in 1848, and in entrusting its editing to the competent 
hands of Messrs. W. L. Lewis and Naojiri Murakami. Ranald MacDonald 
was the son of a Hudson Bay factor and of his Indian wife, who, at the age 
of twenty-four, deliberately became a castaway from an American sailing 
vessel, so as to learn something of the then terra incognita of Japan. 
He spent seven months in the country and his experiences are of no little 
interest. What strikes one most is the extreme kindness with which he 
was treated by every individual Japanese with whom he came in contact ; 
whilst he remained a closely watched prisoner, lest in some way he should 
contaminate the life around him. H. E. E. 


The doctoral dissertation of some 230 pages, Den Danske Sprogordning 
og det Danske Sprogstyre i Slesvig mellem Krigerne (1850-1864) (Kobenhavn : 
Aschehoug, 1923) by Holger Hijelholt, is written so dispassionately and 
with such strict regard to sources as to render difficult, it may be supposed, » 
the task of its ex officio opponents. The author has turned first and fore- 
most to the archives of the Slesvig ministry, but also to the collections of 
Th. A. I. Regensburg and others, for fresh light on the long struggle, whose 
geographical centre was Flensborg, for the linguistic and political allegiance 
of the northern duchy. Not a few of its inhabitants, it would appear (p. 218), 
had been reduced to a condition in which they understood little of either 
their mother tongue or that which they heard in church and school. It was 
made clear in 1848-50, however, that those who spoke German were the 
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more likely to fight against the Danes, and, once masters of the situation, 
the Danes set eagerly to work to favour their own language in churches, 
schools, and tribunals. Their ordinance and its application, which 
deeply affronted the nationalists of Holstein and Germany, were far from 
welcome to many of the Danish-speaking Slesvigers, a state of things 
which some ascribed to their short-sightedness, others to their love for 
the German hymns and Bible, and others to fear of the large farmers, who 
spoke German. The measures taken, their administrators and their 
effects are set out with a wealth of authoritative detail which must give 
the treatise considerable permanent value. W. F. R. 


What Miss Myra Willard calls a History of the White Australia Policy 
(Melbourne: University Press, 1923) is not quite that, but rather an 
account of the rise and fall of immigration to Australia from Asia and the 
Pacific Islands. As she says, ‘the development of the White Australia 
policy in its positive form may be said to be a movement scarcely yet 
begun’. She has written a careful and impartial account of coloured 
immigration ; it is not, and hardly could be, exciting ; it does not-contain 
any unexpected facts, nor does it trace some hitherto obscure cause and 
effect ; but it is a useful monograph, though it would be improved by an 
index. The best things in it are the explanation of the anti-Chinese 
storm of 1888, and the account of Kanaka indentured labour in Queens- 
land. Miss Willard sympathizes with the colonial office, and, unlike some 
Australian historians, is not grievance-hunting. She is weakest on the 


question of Indian indentured labour, but that, save as an idea, hardly 
comes within her scope. It is perhaps worth pointing out that the ‘ white 
Australia policy’ is older than she mentions, and is stated, though briefly, 
in the dispatches of Phillip, the first governor of New South Wales. 


E. M. W. 


In Old Devonshire House by Bishopsgate (London: Swarthmore Press, 
1923) Mrs. Margaret Sefton-Jones has given an interesting account of 
an old London building from the time when Jasper Fisher built it as 
‘ Fisher's Folly ’, which is the more valuable since much of the material 
comes from the manuscript records of the Society of Friends, who have 
had one of their chief London homes there for over two centuries. In 
the opening chapters, which deal with the early history of the site, the 
zeal of the authoress has unhappily led her into much dubious etymology 
and topography. It is unlikely that ‘ Folly’ has anything to do with 
* Foleland’. Still less has ‘ Foland’, which was obstructed by the Friars 
Preachers about 1270 (not by the Friars Minors as stated in the book) ; 
this at once suggests that there is an error and that Shoe Lane is meant, 
and in a parallel passage we have ‘ Sholand’ given in place of ‘ Foland’. 
There is nothing mysterious about St. Benet and the Camera Diane; the 
position of the Camera is quite well known ; it stood next Doctors’ Com- 
mons in Paul’s Wharf Hill in the parish of St. Benet, at which church 
the widow of Sir John Clay was buried in 1477. Nicholas Woodroffe 
did not live in Pembridge Inn, but in the much larger mansion ‘ The 
Green Gate ’, and Pembridge Inn, which had a comparatively small site, 
could never have been a splendid house. Cc. L. K. 
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Nearly half of the Rev. Herbert Barnett’s Glympton, The History of 
an Oxfordshire Manor (London: Milford, 1923), is occupied with the text 
of the Parish Registers from 1567 to 1812, which are printed almost in 
extenso. These contain some information about the glebe and other 
matters, but it would have been well if more space could have been 
devoted to the Court Rolls, the fourteenth-century estate accounts, and 
other manorial documents of which only brief specimens are given. The 
descent of the manor is clearly traced, with full references, and there is 
a list of rectors, besides a good deal of miscellaneous information on such 
matters as billeting in the civil war, field-names, and the other usual 
aspects of local history. The volume makes a useful addition to the history 
of Oxfordshire, but it should be added that it has too many faults and 
uncertainties of transcription. F. 


Recent agrarian history has suffered from two defects. It has tended 
to be written too much in terms of the ‘ typical’ (and therefore non- 
existent) village. It has been unduly concerned with sensational dénoue- 
ments, in particular enclosure, has not laid sufficient emphasis on the fact 
that enclosure was frequently a process taking place gradually over a long 
period, and has too often forgotten that the effect of enclosure can be 
estimated only in the light of the conditions of rural organization obtaining 
immediately before enclosure took place. The only corrective of these 
tendencies is a detailed study of the agrarian arrangements of particular 
villages, and Mr. G. N. Clark’s Open Fields and Inclosure at Marston, 
near Oxford (Oxford: Blackwell, 1924), is an admirable example of the 
manner in which such individual studies can be made to throw light 
on larger problems. His principal materials are the description of the 
township given in the Hundred Rolls, deeds relating to property owned 
in it by Brasenose, Oriel, Magdalen, and Corpus Christi Colleges, a survey 
of 1605 made for the last-named college, the Court Rolls, and the Tithe 
Commutation Award of 1843. Mention must also be made of the Church- 
wardens’ Accounts which Mr. Clark is editing for the Oxfordshire Record 
Society. The most noteworthy features in the picture of economic develop- 
ment drawn by Mr. Clark are : (i) the addition (apparently towards the end 
of the fifteenth century) of a fourth to the three original fields. The cause 
of this change is not explained. In some places about the same time there 
were complaints that the land under cultivation would not support a 
growing population. Is it possible that similar forces were at work at 
Marston ? (ii) The complete disappearance of the demesne by the time 
that the survey of 1605 was made. (iii) The multitude of small holdings 
which existed after enclosure (carried out apparently in the middle of the 
seventeenth century). Enclosure does not seem at Marston to have led, 
as it certainly did in some places, to consolidation. (iv) The great amount 
of absentee ownership in the eighteenth century. This was probably 
common. But not enough emphasis has been laid on it as a force disin- 
tegrating customary methods of cultivation. The better understanding of 
English economic history depends on careful studies, not merely of the 
general forces at work in different periods, but of the distinctive features of 
particular communities. Those who take up work of the kind will be well 
advised to imitate the model given them by Mr. Clark. R. H. T. 
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In his Handbook of County Kerry Family History, Biography, &c. 
(compiled for the Archaeological Group of the County Kerry Society, 
1923), the Rev. H. L. L. Denny has compressed a great deal of honest 
work into a small compass. The Handbook appears, as he says, at a time 
when ‘ the old order changeth, giving place to the new’, a fact which 
should stimulate in those of the old order the pious endeavour to collect 
and preserve the records of their forefathers. The purpose of the Handbook 
is ‘ to facilitate such endeavours, as well as the work of the historian, by 
providing a catalogue of some of the materials which are available’. 
Having in the first place enumerated the principal guides to research 
and repertories of genealogical information both in general and as regards 
Irish and, in particular, Kerry families—the original sources for Ireland 
- being sadly depleted by the recent destruction of the Irish Public Record 
Office—Mr. Denny gives alphabetical lists (1) of Kerry families, (2) of 
certain cognate subjects, some of historical interest, connected with 
Kerry, indicating in each case the books, articles, and manuscripts con- 
taining information regarding the same. In a pioneer work of the kind 
some omissions there must inevitably be, but we have examined several 
titles with which we have some familiarity and have in general found the 
references given to be both accurate and helpful. G. H. 0. 


Mr. G. N. Nuttall-Smith, in The Chronicles of a Puritan Family in 
Ireland (London: Milford), has traced with some care and success the 
descendants of his ancestor in the seventh degree, namely, Joshua Smith, 
apparently a Cromwellian soldier, who obtained lands in the barony of 
Clonlisk in King’s county, Ireland. The family, though never coming 
into the limelight of national history, has produced such distinguished 
members as Dr. Aquila Smith of Dublin, a learned numismatist, and his 
son Vincent Arthur Smith, C.I.E., whose contributions to the history of 
India and Ceylon are fresh in memory. To the ordinary reader, however, 
the most interesting part of the volume is an appendix concerning the 
papers of Maria Smith, née Steele, who in 1801 married a Joshua Smith 
and lived in Dublin. She was a friend of Lady Morgan, Thomas Moore, 
Charles R. Maturin, and Felicia Hemans, and the appendix contains extracts 
from unpublished letters and verses of these celebrities. G. H. O. 


M. Abbé Brochard has written in the Histoire de la Paroisse et de 
l'Eglise Saint-Laurent (Paris: Champion, 1923) a complete account of 
one of the oldest and most interesting churches of Paris. His book is a 
model of careful scholarship, the fruit of an intelligent devotion to the 
scene of his daily work. It has a number of excellent illustrations, and an 
appendix of documents. The main interest of the book must be local, 
but it takes an English reader into a number of curious by-ways. The 
chapters on the parish during the Revolution (pp. 256-316) form one of 
those useful supplements to general history which show the confusing 
effect of high political theory when translated into the affairs of ordinary 
men. (Incidentally, it would be interesting to trace the antecedents of 
the M. Devonshire who was one of the administrateurs du culte of the 
church in 1800.) Many of the documents—for example, the extra- 
ordinarily minute and detailed rules which benefactors laid down for 
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services endowed by them—might be called peculiarly French. But there 
is something universal in the mixed motives of a parishioner who had 
‘ detained’ during the Revolution a number of the liturgical books belonging 
to the church. She returned them after the Terror in this wise: ‘ Jeudi 
7 avril. Une paroissienne détenait les livres de chant. Elle les céde 
moyennant 2400 livres comptant. Elle y ajoute bientét gratis deux 
petits livres & 'usage du choeur en échange de quoi le curé chantera une 
messe annoncée au prone pour son mari défunt.’ E. L. W. 


Dr. Josef Calbrecht’s De Oorsprong der Sinte Peetersmannen (Louvain : 
‘ystpruyst-Dieudonné, 1922), the second number of the new series of 
studies in History and Philology issued in Louvain University, deals with 
the history of the patriciate of the town of Louvain from the earliest 
times to the beginning of the sixteenth century. They bore the name of 
‘Saint Peter’s Men’, and their privileges were not based on tenure, but 
were personal, heritable both in the male and female line, and descended 
to all the children. Dr. Calbrecht has been forced to rely to a large extent 
on printed material, as some of the manuscripts formerly accessible are 
now lost; and the evidence, especially of the early history of the Saint 
Peter’s Men, is somewhat scanty. But it seems clear that they were, for 
the most part, free men, commended to St. Peter of Louvain, to whom 
they paid chevage, and also demesne-men or familiares of the count of 
Louvain as founder and patron of St. Peter’s. In all matters affecting 
their lives or goods they were subject only to the judgement of their 
peers, Saint Peter’s Men like themselves, although those residing outside 
Louvain were amenable to the local courts in cases relating to land. It 
would be hard to find an English analogy, at all events after the Conquest, 
but the Saint Peter’s Men have some points of resemblance with the 
king’s serjeants and with tenants in ancient demesne. Here, as in other 
cases, we seem to find survivals in Belgium of social conditions which 
disappeared early in England. C. J. 


In his pamphlet Di uno Speciale Rinnovamento Edilizio a Crocevia in 
Palermo nell’ anno 1508 e di quelli pir Estesi nei Tempi Posteriori (Palermo : 
Boccone del Povero, 1921), Signor Giuseppe La Mautia throws considerable 
light on the improving and town-planning of old Palermo. In 1508 a 
street with a cross-street was cut through the most crowded quarter, 
and this improvement was increased later, so that the great streets of the 
Cassaro, the Toledo, and the Maqueda (the two last called after the 
Spanish viceroys who constructed them) divided the town. In 1713, 
when the first Savoy sovereign of Sicily, Vittorio Amadeo II, visited 
Palermo to be crowned, the streets were described as ‘ the two streets 
which at the crossways divide the city exactly in four equal parts and 
unite in an octagon’. A. F. 8. 


Sir George Fordham’s authority as a student of maps and itineraries, 
especially from the bibliographical side, is so well established that his 
excellent catalogue of The Road-Books and Itineraries of Great Britain, 
1570-1850 (Cambridge : University Press, 1924), will be sure of a favour- 
able reception. As is explained in the introduction, the definition of what 
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is to be included is somewhat wider than in the author’s less complete 
catalogue (in the Transactions of the Bibliographical Society for 1916) which 
this work supersedes ; but we are puzzled to account for the absence of 
so well known a book as Wadsworth’s European Mercury, not to mention 
the original from which it was translated. 


Dr. Malcolm Storer, the curator of its coins and medals, has compiled 
for the Massachusetts Historical Society, under the title Numismatics of 
Massachusetts (Collections, vol. 76, Boston, 1923), a list of the medals of 
Massachusetts. Primarily it is a catalogue of the pieces in the society's 
private collection, but also includes descriptions of other pieces taken from 
many sources. The editor is of opinion ‘ that everything should be in- 


cluded as . . . things that now seem of little importance may in the future 
have their interest ’. H. E. E. 


The article that will attract most attention in volume xxv of the 
Yorkshire Archaeological Journal (Leeds, 1923-4) is Dr. Hamilton 
Thompson’s paper on the monastic settlement at Hackness. The con- 
nexion of Hackness with Whitby dates back to the seventh century, for 
both were St. Hilda’s foundations. Hackness ranked as a cell of Whitby 
in the twelfth century, and its ties with the mother house were close in 
the early days of the Norman settlement. The conflicting narratives of 
the origin of Whitby Abbey have here been reinvestigated by Dr. Thomp- 
son. He establishes a new fact, namely that, just as Abbot Stephen 
found a temporary home for his monks at Lastingham on his migration 
from Whitby to St. Mary’s, York, so his successor at Whitby, Prior 
Serlo de Perey, temporarily abandoned Whitby and removed his followers 
for a few years to Hackness. Among the other articles in the volume are 
one by Mr. I’Anson on some Yorkshire effigies of the early fourteenth 
century ; a continuation, by the Rev. H. Laurance and the Rev. C. V. 
Collier, of their survey of heraldry in Yorkshire churches; a history of 
the Eland family by Mr. C. T. Clay; and a translation of the twelve 
medieval ghost-stories written down by a monk of Byland and edited 
by Dr. M. R. James in a former number of this Review... H. H. E. C. 


In the Analecta Bollandiana for October 1923 (vol. xli) the paper of 
most far-reaching interest is the ingenious criticism, read by M. Robert 
Fawtier at the International Congress in Brussels, of the translatio et 
miracula of St. Catherine of Alexandria, written in the later half of the 
eleventh century at Rouen and edited by Poncelet in the twenty-second 
volume of the Analecta. The author, who was a monk of La Trinité-au- 
Mont, where relics of St. Catherine were preserved from the early years of 
the monastery (founded 1024, dedicated 1033), used a text of a passio, but 
added an account of the relics. They were brought, he says, by St. Symeon, 
a monk of Sinai, afterwards a well-known recluse at Trier, in the days of 
Duke Richard II of Normandy. M. Fawtier has no difficulty in proving 
that the details of the story are in many respects inconsistent with ascer- 
tainable facts, and suggests that it was fabricated to explain the existence 
of the relics at Rouen. He establishes the chronology of the early history 


4 Ante, xxxvii. 43. 
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of La Trinité, and points out that the earliest reference hitherto found in 
the West to the discovery of the body of St. Catherine at Sinai is to be 
seen, indirectly, in the presence of relics at Rouen. Ralph Glaber states 
that monks came each year from Sinai to the court of Duke Richard II 
to receive his alms. We hope that M. Fawtier will be able to continue his 
examination of the introduction into the West of the cult of St. Catherine. 
This number of the Analecta also contains, among other matter, a study of 
the ‘ Acts of St. Marcellus the Centurion’, by Father Delahaye, and the 
late Father Poncelet’s catalogue of the Latin hagiographical manuscripts 
in the library of the chapter at Ivrea (Eporedia) in Piedmont. F. M. P. 


Despite financial difficulties and the rivalry of the new Byzantinisch- 
Neugriechische Jahrbuecher, the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, the first Byzan- 
tine periodical, founded by Krumbacher, still continues to appear. The 
present number (vol. xxiv, 1-2) begins with a critical text of the Christmas 
Hymn of Romanos, a sample of the complete edition of Romanos prepared 
by Paul Maas, which was to be published by subscription, and a sad 
reminder that the requisite five hundred subscribers have not come 
forward: the greatest of Greek hymnographers has therefore still to 
wait for an adequate edition. Other articles of special interest are the 
’Axpirexal MeAérar of Bogiatzidis on the text of the Digenes epic, and the 
discussion of the manuscripts containing Greek translations of the works 
of Thomas Aquinas by M. Rackl. Inthe second Abteilung a review by the 
late Professor Thumb of Hesseling and Pernot’s edition of the "Epwroraiyvia 
reminds us how much all students of the modern language have lost by his 
death. In the third Abteilung, Bibliographische Notizen und Kleinere 
Mitteilungen, which fills more than half the volume, we find the usual 
classified bibliography dealing with all sides of Byzantine and modern 
Greek studies. Lastly, Dr. Heisenberg announces that a committee has 
been formed in Athens to collect subscriptions for publishing the work 
left by the late Professor Spyridon Lampros, amongst other things an 
edition of the Chronicle of Theodoros Skoutariotes of Kyzikos and a 
Collection of Portraits of Byzantine Emperors. R. M. D. 
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The American Civil War takes a prominent place in the Proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, October 1922-June 1923, vol. lvi 
(Boston, 1923). An able article by Captain Frothingham brings out the 
importance, strategical and political, of McClellan’s victory at Antietam. 
The opinions expressed in some of the ‘ Woodman letters’ show the 
fallibility of contemporary judgements ; and the letters exchanged between 
various members of the Dalton family between 1861 and 1865 give a vivid 
picture of life at the front during the war. Some letters of Thomas Coram, 
who established the Foundling Hospital, contain bitter comments on the 
manner in which Oglethorpe was administering the affairs of Georgia.’ 
Coram endeavoured to start a rival settlement in the south of Nova 
Scotia under a free civil government, being of opinion that Nova Scotia 
under its military régime must remain a costly failure. Other items of 
interest are Franklin’s accounts as agent of the house of representatives 
- 1 For the opinion of his co-trustees with regard to the reason why Coram criticized 
the administration of the colony see Hist. MSS. Comm., Diary of Lord Egmont, ii. 199. 
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of Massachusetts; letters of Barbeu-Dubourg to Franklin; and three 
letters of Charles Paxton, written while a member of the American board 
of commissioners of the customs in 1768 and 1769. Mr. Murdoch vindicates 
the behaviour of the British troops at Concord, April 1775 ; and Mr. Lodge 
commemorates the centenary of Parkman’s birth by an eloquent tribute. 

H. E. E. 


ADDENDUM TO THE NUMBER FOR JANUARY 1923 


In my note on the Auditors of the Foreign Accounts of the Exchequer, 
1310-27,1 I wrote : 


Between Easter 1317 and the spring of 1323, the number functioning at any given 
time fell totwo and sometimes one. The reason for this isnot quite clear, but a probable 
explanation is that while accounting of every kind fell into great confusion and arrears 
owing to the political and military disturbances of the period, many accounts which 
should have been rendered to the exchequer were rendered to the chamber. 
Subsequent discoveries enable me to give the true explanation. In the 
Memoranda Rolls, Michaelmas term, 10 Edward II, 1316,? there is a 
memorandum that whereas auditors of foreign accounts had been appointed 
in 4 Edward II to deal with the accounts of the lands of the Templars 
and of Walter Langton, those lands being no longer in the hands of the 
king and most of the accounts relating to them having been audited, 
the treasurer and barons had agreed that the aforesaid clerks should be 
discharged. On 12 May, 10 Edward II, 1317, however, the king directed 
that two auditors, Fulburn and Corton, should be retained in the service 
of the exchequer, since the treasurer had informed him that there was 
still need for some such auditors of foreign accounts.* 

The enrolment of a letter of privy seal dated 27 August 1326,‘ which 
is concerned entirely with matters relating to exchequer personnel, sheds 
a little more light on the history of the auditors at the end of the reign of 
Edward II. The final passage reads thus : 


Et quant as auditours des acountes foreins de nostre dit Escheger, voloms ge 
outre les cynk’ ge ore sont qi nouns vous nous auez enuoiez, soient sept autres solonc 
voz auis et sumes assentuz a William de Strikeston’ parsone de Denesford’, Robert 
Pyl parsone de Ken en Deuenshire gest od Hugh’ de Curtenay, Johan de Holt gest 
od Leuesge de Salesbirs, William de Muskham gest od Labbe de Westmonster, Johan 
de Elmham gest od Leuesge Dely, Richard de Glatton’ qest oue Labbe de Thorneye 
et Laurenz de Rustiton’, as queux touz nous auoms mandez qils soient a nostre dit 
Eschegqier, lendemeyn de la Seint Michel, a receuire et faire ce qe appent a les offices 
auantditz. 


Of the seven herein named, only three can be traced. Of these, Laurence 
Rustington was already an auditor and had been one since Michaelmas 
1325, John Holt was excused from serving before he had time to take up 
the new duties,® and Richard Glatton did not, seemingly, enter office at 
once because his name does not appear on the Issue Rolls until 1 Edward III. 


Dorotuy M. Broome. 
' Ante, xxxviii. 65. 
* Exch. Mem. Roll, King’s Rem., no. 90; Lord Treas. Rem., no. 87, Communia 
Michaelis Recorda. 
° Ibid., Breuia Directa Baronibus Pasche ; Cal. of Close Rolls, 1313-18, p. 407. 
* Exch. Mem. Roll, King’s Rem., no. 102, Breuia Directa Baronibus Trinitatis. 
5 Ante, xxxviii. 71, list and n. 10. 


Notices of Periodical Publications 


THE following list includes articles on medieval European history and modern 
European history down to 1914 in those numbers of the periodicals examined for which 
1923 is given as the date of publication. Where a completed volume bears a different 
date, either as the year of publication or to indicate its place in a series, this has been 
disregarded ; but the year 1923 has not been fully treated in this instalment, and it is 
hoped that omissions will be made up in future instalments, which are to be published 
annually with the July number of this Review. In particular it has been found 
necessary to postpone the issue of sections for Hungary and the Slavonic and Scandi- 
navian countries. American history is not touched except in so far as it comes into 
contact with that of Europe, since the series of volumes Writings on American History 
has in the past adequately covered this ground. Articles of which the interest is mainly 
archaeological or genealogical are not mentioned, nor, for the most part, are articles 
of which the main purpose is the reviewing of individual books. Some articles have 
been omitted on the ground that they have received or will receive fuller notice in these 
pages. Permanent features of periodicals, such as the surveys of recent publications 
given from time to time in the Revue historique, have not been mentioned. Amongst 
articles which refer to particular localities an attempt has been made to select only 
those of wider interest. In several countries historical periodicals already publish 
full lists of the articles in local publications, and it is probable that English students 
who wish to consult such articles will use the existing means of reference. For British 
local publications a most useful guide will be found in the full lists of titles of articles 
printed quarterly since 1921 by The Antiquaries Journal. We hope to be able, in 
subsequent instalments, to bring several improvements into our notices of periodicals ; 
that the faults of this first are not much greater is largely due to the most courteous 
assistance of the authorities of the Bodleian and British Museum Libraries, to whom 
we offer our best thanks. 


General History and European International Relations 

L. Halphen, The place of Asia in the history of the world. Rev. hist., vol. cxlii. 

W. Vogel, Division of periods in the history of western Europe. Hist. Zeitschr., 
3rd ser., vol. xxxiii. 

L. Halphen, The Asiatic origins of the great invasions. Rev. belge de philologie et 
d hist., vol. ii. 

W. Stach, Hunting in the Teutonic laws. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., vol. xxi. 

P. Guilhiermoz, The money standard (taille du denier) in the early Middle Ages. 
Bibl. de U Ecole des Chartes, vol. \xxxiv. 

V. Tourneur, The sow of twelve deniers in the law of the Ripuarian Franks. Rev. 
belge de philologie et & hist., vol. ii. 

L. Gougaud, Religious recluses (two articles]. Rev. Mabillon, vol. xiii. 

H. Pirenne, The economic contrast between the Merovingian and Carolingian 
periods [the one being Roman and Mediterranean, the other immobilized and local, 
characterized by the rise of feudal tendencies}. Rev. belge de philologie et d’hist., vol. ii. 

Léon Levillain, The authorship of the Formulary of Marculf. [A skilful attempt to 
review the long-debated question of the identity of Marculf and to estimate the 
authority of the formulary as a guide to the public and private law of the Franks. 
M. Levillain rehabilitates the theory of a Parisian origin and provides Marculf with 
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a new testimonial as the ‘ maitre consommé in arte dictandi’ which Adolphe Tardif 
considered him.] Bibl. de Ecole des Chartes, vol. 1xxxiv. 

M. Bloch, The origin and date of the ‘ Capitulare de Villis vel Curtis Imperii’, 
(Maintains that a certain decision between the authorship of Charlemagne (770-800) 
and Lewis of Aquitaine (794-813) is impossible.] Rev. hist., vol. cxliii. 

T. Mayer, the same. Vierteljahrschr. fir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., vol. xvii. 

Gléckner, Origin and nature of the legal idea of forests. Ibid. 

L. van der Essen, Hucbald of Saint-Amand [an important hagiographer of the 
ninth century. Conclusion]. Rev. @hist. ecclésiastique, vol. xix. 

R. Falk, Cultural relations of Italy and Germany, 900-1056 [survey of the sources 
with conclusion that the closer political relations of the time do not correspond to 
an equally improved communication of civilization]. Archiv fiir Kulturgesch., vol. xv. 

L. Gougaud, Relations of the abbey of Fleury-sur-Loire with Brittany and the 
British Isles. Mém. de la Soc. d Hist. et d Archéol. de Bretagne, vol. iv. 

A. J. Carlyle, Development of the theory of the authority of the spiritual over the 
temporal power from Gregory VII to Innocent III. Revue @hist. du droit (Tijdschr. 
voor rechtsgesch.), vol. v. 


R. W. Carlyle, The claims of Innocent III to authority in spiritual matters. 
Ibid. 


U. Berliére, Honorius III and Benedictine monasteries. Rev. belge de philologie 
ct Mhist., vol. ii. 

E. Emerton, History of the religious order of Altopascio (‘de Alto Passu’). Amer. 
hist. rev., vol. xxix. 

G. Lizerand, Philip the Fair and the Empire in the time of Rudolph of Habsburg, 
1285-91. Rev. hist., vol. exlii. 

A. Doran, The ‘ Reformatio Sigismundi’. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., vol. xxi. 

E. von Ranke, Economic relations of Cologne with Frankfort, South Germany, 
and Italy, 1500-1650. Vierteljahrschr. fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., vol. xvii. 

H. Busson, The reaction against rationalism, 1542-53; Calvin, Ramus, Postel. 
Rev. @hist. de Véglise de France, vol. ix. 

G. Labouchére, Guillaume Ancel, envoy resident in Germany, 1576-97 [two 
articles]. Rev. @hist. diplom., vol. xxxvii. 

G. N. Clark, Dutch influences in seventeenth-century British history. Niewwe gids, 
vol. xxxviii. 


J. Lefévre, Spanish ambassadors at Brussels under the Archduke Albert. Rev. 
belge de philologie et d’hist., vol. ii. 

J. Cuvelier, The preliminaries of the treaty of London of 29 August 1604 [con- 
tinuation.] Ibid. 

A. A. van Schelven, English independents and Dutch anabaptists [suggests doubts 
as to the soundness of the opinion that their common tendencies originated in England 
from the influence of Dutch immigrants]. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., vol. xvii. 

W. T. Whitley, The Amsterdam Baptist colony and the local and religious 
antecedents in England of its members. Baptist quarterly, vol. i. 

E. Biorklund, Abraham Duquesne in the Baltic, 1644-7. La rev. maritime, new 
ser., no. 44. 


P. Geyl, William II, stadtholder of the Netherlands, and the Stuarts. Scottish 
hist. rev., vol. xx. 


P. M. Bondois, Colbert and sugar: an incident of Franco-Dutch rivalry. Rev. 
@ hist. écon. et sociale, vol. xi. 

C. G. Picavet, The diplomatic career under Louis XIV. Ibid. 

Commdt. Herlaut, A mutiny during the siege of Trier, 1675. Rev. des études hist., 
vol. lxxxix. 

A. Pascal, The second attempt to repatriate the Piedmontese Vaudois, 1688. 
[Illustrates from unpublished documents of the Turin archives the fears of the Pied- 
montese government and people that an armed return would be attempted, and the 
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grants of money for this purpose even by Catholic Swiss cantons.] Zeitschr. fiir 
schweizerische Gesch., vol. ii. 


C. E. Fayle, The deflection of strategy by commerce in the eighteenth century. 
Journ. of the Royal United Service Inst., vol. lxviii. 


J. E. Gérock, The lines of Wissembourg or of the Lauter and the northern frontier 
of Alsace [tracing the history of the military position from 1702 to 1793 and its relation 
to the political frontier]. Rev. hist., vol. exliii. 


C. de la Ronciére, The battle of Velez Malaga and its consequences. Acad. de 
Marine: Communications et mém., vol. i. 


L. G. Carr Laughton, The battle of Velez Malaga, 1704. Journ. of the Royal 
United Service Inst., vol. Ixviii. 


H. de Landosle, The congress of Baden, 1714. Revue des questions hist., vol. li. 


J. Becker, The embassy of the marquis de la Mina to Paris, 1736-40. Bol. de la 
Real Acad. de Hist., vol. 1xxxiii. 


C. E. Fayle, Economic pressure in the war of 1739-48. Journ. of the Royal United 
Service Inst., vol. lxviii. 


T. von Karg-Bebenburg, The treaty of Nymphenburg. Hist. Zeitschr., 3rd ser., 
vol. xxxii. 


G. Dupont-Ferrier, The ‘ jeunes de langue’ in Paris and Constantinople, 1762-96. 
Soc. d’ Histoire de France : Annuaire-bulletin, 1923. 


C. Jany, The seven years war [general survey in conclusion to the unfinished 
General Staff History]. Forsch. zur brandenburgischen und preussischen Gesch., 
vol. xxv. 


H. Dehérain, The mission of baron de Tott and Pierre Ruffin to the Crim Tartars, 
1767-9. Rev. @hist. des colonies frangaises, vol. xv. 

G. B. Volz, Prince Henry and the proceedings previous to the first partition of 
Poland. Forsch. zur brandenburgischen und preussischen Gesch., vol. xxxv. 

M. Herzfeld, The Prussian-Polish commercial treaty of 1775. Ibid. 


A. Dumaine, Vergennes and American independence. Rev. dhist. diplomatique, 
vol. xxxvii. 


P. Doyon, The mission of the marquis de Sainte-Croix to Liége, 1782-91 [two 
articles]. Ibid. 


J. Mathorez, German penetration in France, 1789-1914. Rev. des études hist., 
vol. Ixxxix. 


W. M. Kozlowski, French relations with Poland in 1792-3 [two articles]. Rev. 
@ hist. diplomatique, vol. xxxvii. 

M. Marion, Alsatian fugitives under the Revolution. Rev. hist., vol. exlii. 

F. Charles-Roux, Bonaparte’s Egyptian expedition and British policy in the 
Red Sea. Rev. d’hist. des colonies frangaises, vol. xv. 


G. Lacour-Gayet, Napoleon’s crossing of the Mediterranean in 1798. Rev. des 
études napoléoniennes, 12° année, vol. i. 


F. Charles-Roux, British India and the Egyptian expedition. Rev. des questions 
hist., vol. li. 


J. d’Auriac, The mission of the Neapolitan marquis de Gello to Paris under the 
Consulate. Rev. des études hist., vol. Ixxxix. 


H. Weil, [prints] two unpublished letters of Gentz to Louis XVIII, 1805. Rev. hist., 
vol. exliv. 

D. Baird Smith, [prints] letter of Admiral Colin Campbell, then a midshipman, 
describing the battle of Trafalgar as seen from the Defiance. Scott. hist. rev., vol. xx. 

M. H. Weil, [prints] report of the comte d’ Hauterive to Napoleon on the affairs of 
Portugal, 1807. Rev. dhist. diplomatique, vol. xxxvii. 

D. Perkins, Russia and the Spanish colonies, 1817-18. Amer. hist. rev., vol. xxviii. 


N. B. Tenhaeff, Relations of King William I of Holland with French legitimists and 
Carlists in 1831-2. Tijdschr. voor gesch., vol. xxxviii. 
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M. E. Clark, British diplomacy and the recognition of Napoleon III. Bull. of the 
Inst. of Hist. Research, vol. i. 

C. Terlinden, The establishment of diplomatic relations between Belgium and 
Russia, 1852-3. Rev. @hist. diplomatique, vol. xxxvii. 


F. Masson, Letters of Victor Emmanuel II and Cavour to Prince Napoleon, 1857-61. 
Rev. des deux mondes, 7th ser., vols. xiii-xiv. 


E. d’Hauterive, Unpublished correspondence of Napoleon III and Prince Napoleon. 
Ibid., vol. xviii. 

F. Salata, Napoleon III and Francis Joseph at the peace of Villafranca [prints corre- 
spondence of the emperors 5 July-14 September 1859]. Nuova antologia, vol. lviii. 

R. H. Lord, Bismarck and Russia in 1863. Amer. hist. rev., vol. xxix. 


K. Rheindorf, The Belgian-French railway dispute and the great powers, 1868-9. 
Deutsche Rundschau, no. 194. 


G. von Schoch, Bismarck and the Eastern Question in 1870. Preussische Jahrb., 
vol. excii. 

A. Stern, The Ems telegram at Bern [disproves from the correspondence of the 
Swiss minister in Paris, Kern, the assertion of Gramont that he had got the text of 
Bismarck’s telegram from the Swiss president Dubs: his real source was Roeder, 
the Prussian minister at Bern]. Zeitschr. fiir schweizerische Gesch., vol. iii. : 

H. Rogge, Bismarck’s colonial policy in its relation to foreign powers. Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr., vol. xxi. 


H. Ulmann, Disturbances of Bismarck’s system of alliances in 1887. Hist. Zeitschr., 
3rd ser., vol. xxxii. 


G. P. Gooch, Baron von Holstein. Camb. hist. journ., vol. i, no. 1. 

H. Steinacker, Austria-Hungary and eastern Europe. Hist. Zeitschr., 3rd ser., 
vol. xxxii. 

G. von Below, The comparative method. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., vol. xxi. 

E. Rothacker, Savigny, Grimm, and Ranke. Hist. Zeitschr., 3rd ser., vol. xxxii. 

H. Wendorf, The Hegelian dialectic and the materialistic interpretation of history. 
Hist. Vierteljahrschr., vol. xxi. 


Marques de Rio Toria, Titles of honour past and present [with reference lists of 
ranks and orders]. Bol. de la Real Acad. de Hist., vol. 1xxxiii. 


France 


J. Jud, The etymology of ‘ corvée’ and ‘ verchére’ [deriving them respectively 
from ‘ corrogata ’, the Roman law term for agricultural services rendered to neighbour 
or lord on the ground of mutual agreement—‘ Bittarbeit ’ according to Kar] Biicher— 
and ‘ vercaria ’ of Southern, ‘ averjuria ’ of Northern Gaul, the portion mentioned by 
Caesar, B.G. 6,19). Zeitschr. fiir Schweizerische Gesch., vol. ii. 

J.-A. Brutails, Geographical distribution of monuments of the romanesque and 
Gothic periods. Le moyen dge, 2nd ser., vol. xxv. 

P. G. Théry, History of the identification of St. Denys, first bishop of Paris, with 
Dionysius the Areopagite in the ninth century. Ibid. 

P. G. Théry, Hilduin and the first translation of the writings of the pseudo- 
Dionysius. Rev. @hist. de Véglise de Fraice, vol. ix. 


L. de Laeger, The abbey of St. Michael de Gaillac en Albigeois. Rev. Mabillon, 
vol. xiii. 


A. Hessel, Odo of Cluny and French civilization in the early Middle Ages. Hist. 
Zeitschr., 3rd ser., vol. xxxii. 

Marquis de Cumond, The commandery general of Aubeterre in the order of 
St. Antony in Perigord, 1100-1838 [continued]. Bull. de la Soc. Hist. et Archéologique 
du Périgord, vol. }. 

R. Fawtier, Hand-list of the Beaumont charters. [These charters from the collec- 
tion of the Abbé de la Rue were formerly owned by Thomas Stapleton and concern 
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a number of monastic houses mainly in Normandy.] Bull. of the John Rylands Lib., 
vol. vii. 


L. Amiet, The privileged spiritual jurisdiction of the cathedral chapter of Chartres, 
Rev. hist. de droit frangais et étranger, 4th ser., vol. ii. 


J. Régné, The Chartreuse of Bonnefoy, 1179-1500. Rev. Mabillon, vol. xiii. 

R. Génestal, The delivery of criminous clerks to the secular arm in French ecclesias- 
tical law in the thirteenth century. Rev. @hist. du droit (Tijdschr. voor rechtsgesch.), 
vol. v. 

P. Guilhiermoz, The manuscript sources for the monetary history of St. Louis and 
the first years of Philip III. Le moyen dge, 2nd ser., vol. xxv. 

Dom Van den Boren, Charters of the abbey du Trésor, at Bray, Seine-et-Oise, 
1243-1314 [conclusion]. Rev. Mabillon, vol. xiii. 

G. Lavergne, The murder of Arnaud de Stapone, abbot of Saulat, 1273-80 [prints 
procés-verbal of proceedings}. Bull. de la Soc. Hist. et Archéol. du Périgord, vol. 1. 

C. Brunel, Tabula Paschalis of Guillaume de Mandagout. [Published avowedly 
because of the fame of the canonist rather than as a contribution of independent 
value.] Bibl. de 0 Ecole des Chartes, vol. 1xxxiv. 

Edouard Decq, The Administration of waters and forests in the Royal domain in 
France in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. [The fourth and last part of a 
posthumous work.] Ibid. 

J. Viard, Corrections and additions to the itinerary of Philip VI of Valois. Ibid. 

P. F. Fournier, Manuscript and printed advertisements of indulgences from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century. [A carefully catalogued summary.] Jbid. 

E. G. Léonard, The opposition of the chapter of St. Martin of Tours to Séguin 
d’ Anton, appointed administrator of the see in 1385 [prints an account from the 
Vatican Instrumenta Miscellanea, 4282]. Le moyen dge, 2nd ser., vol. xxv. 

E. G. Léonard, Negotiations of Clement VII and Charles VI on the royal ordinance 
of 6 October 1385. Rev. hist. de droit francais et étranger, 4th ser., vol. ii. 

G. W. Coopland, The ‘ Tree of Battles’ of Bonet and some of its sources. Rev. 
@hist. du droit (Tijdschr. voor rechtsgesch.), vol. v. 

H. Sée, The origin of municipal organisation in Brittany. [Municipal institutions 
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